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Concerning references to the four canonical gospels 


In general, the abbreviations Mt, Mk, Lk, and Jn are used when refer- 
ring to the texts that have come to be included as gospels in the New 
Testament canon. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are used when refer- 
ring to a specific theory of authorship associated with these texts. ‘The 
major exception to this practice is in the title of this monograph, in 
which Luke-Acts is used instead of Lk-Acts, in deference to the stan- 
dard practice of referring to this text. Also, ‘Gospel’ is capitalized when 
it refers to the Christian story about Jesus as it came to be understood 
by ecclesiastical writers after the first century, particularly in relation to 
texts about Jesus associated with the apostles; otherwise, ‘gospel’ is not 
capitalized. 


Concerning references to secondary literature 


All references are given in the form author (last name only, in most 
cases), title (sometimes shortened), page numbers. The full bibliograph- 
ical information can be found in the bibliography at the end. 


CHAPTER I 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
AND PAULINE CHRISTIANITY 


In 1845 FE C. Baur outlined the Tendenz of the Acts of the Apostles in 
relation to his understanding of the influence of Paul’s legacy on the 
development of early Christianity. ' 


[The sacrifice of historical truth to bias in the portrayal of Paul in the Acts 
of the Apostles] took place at a time when, in consequence of all those 
efforts of his Judaeo-Christian opponents, of which his own Epistles show us 
the by no means trivial beginnings,’ Paulinism [German: Paulinismus] was 
so far overcome that it could only maintain itself in the way of concession, 
by modifying the hardness and directness of its opposition to the law and 
Judaism; when it was reduced to come to an understanding with the pow- 
erful Jewish-Christian party by which it was opposed, so as to harmonise 
conflicting views and interests, and form a unity on a new basis.’ 


In his reconstruction of the place of the Acts of the Apostles in early 
Christianity, Baur correlated the Acts of the Apostles with the Pauline 
letters in terms of the category of ‘Paulinism.’ For Baur, this ‘Paulinism’ 
stood in opposition to Jewish Christianity and was the historical mani- 
festation of the decisive role played by Paul in the origin of Christianity. 


' On Tendenz-criticism in relation to the Acts of the Apostles, see Haenchen, The 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 15-24; for Baur’s general place in the history of scholarship, see 
Kümmel, The New Testament: The History of the Investigation of Its Problems, pp. 126-43; 
Baird, History of New Testament Research. Volume One: From Deism to Tübingen, pp. 258-94. 
On Baur’s place in the history of scholarship on Acts, see Gasque, A History of the 
Interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 21-106. 

2 See Baur, Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ. His life and work, his epistles, and his doctrine. 
A contribution to a critical history of primitive Christianity (translated from the second German 
edition; translation revised by A. Menzies), vol. 1, p. v, with reference to his article 
‘Die Christuspartei in der korinthischen Gemeinde, der Gegensatz des petrinischen 
und paulinischen Christentums in der ältesten Kirche, der Apostel Petrus in Rom.’ On 
the importance of Baur’s formulations of party conflict in this article, see Kümmel, The 
New Testament: The History of the Investigation of Its Problems, pp. 129-32. 

3 Baur, Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, 1.12. The text of this and the following 
quotation from Baur’s work remained unchanged between the first edition published 
by Baur (1845) and the second edition published after Baur’s death by Eduard Zeller 
(1866). 
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That Christianity, in the universal historical importance which it achieved, 
was the work of the Apostle Paul is undeniably a matter of historical fact; 
but in what manner he brought this about, how we are to conceive of his 
relations with the elder Apostles, whether it was in harmony with them or 
in contradiction and opposition to them, that he carried out these principles 
and opinions which he was the first to enunciate, this still requires a more 
thorough and searching inquiry.* 


The portrayal of Paul in the Acts of the Apostles marks the endpoint 
of the decisive struggle between the historical Paul and his Jewish- 
Christian opponents. 

Baur’s specific understanding of the relationship between party con- 
flict and literature in early Christianity has been subjected to extensive 
criticism and revision.’ Nevertheless, the idea of ‘Pauline Christiani- 
ty’ has become ubiquitous in New ‘Testament scholarship to describe 
early Christian communities or movements associated with Paul and his 
legacy, and the portrayal of Paul in the Acts of the Apostles is regularly 
connected to such communities or movements.® ‘This Pauline Chris- 
tianity associated with Paul’s legacy has been delineated literarily (in 
relation, for example, to the corpus of Pauline letters),’ theologically (in 
relation, for example, to attitudes toward the Law and Judaism;? com- 
pare the anti-Paulinism of the Pseudo-Clementine literature‘), socially 
(in relation, for example, to the persona of Paul as the basis for a com- 
munity’s self-identity),!° and/or historically (in terms, for example, of 
the evolution of certain churches whose foundations are attributed to 
Paul).!! This importance of Paul and his legacy for mapping the con- 
tours of early Christianity, an importance suggested by the shape of the 


* Baur, Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, 1.3-4. 

5 See, e.g., Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 17-24. 

€ See, e.g., Litdemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 8; Koester, 
Introduction to the New Testament, p. 321; Jervell, The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 123-27. 

7 The problem of the relation of the narrative of Acts to the Pauline letters has 
been a recurring theme. See, e.g., Harnack, The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels, 
pp. 100-103; Knox, ‘Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus,’ pp. 279-87; Conzelmann, 
‘Luke’s Place in the Development of Early Christianity,’ esp. pp. 302-9. 

8 Baur’s definition is theological. 

9 Cf. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen, pp. 187-96. 

10 Blasi, Making Charisma: The Social Construction of Pauls Public Image, esp. pp. 87-88 
on Acts in relation to Pauline Christianity; cf. MacDonald, The Legend and the Apostle, 
PP- 17-53; 97-103. 

11 Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 86; Lüdemann, Early Christianity according to the 
Traditions in Acts, p. 8; Jervell, The Unknown Paul, p. 68; see chapter 4 below. 
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New Testament canon, consistently establishes the interpretive context 
for the portrayal of Paul in Acts. 

For Baur and those who have followed him in his identification of 
Paulinism or Pauline Christianity as a movement in early Christianity, 
Pauline Christianity is both an assessment of the historical Paul in terms 
of his place in the origin and development of Christianity inferred 
from the collection of Pauline letters in the New ‘Testament, as well 
as a label for a movement or movements defined by Paul’s legacy, for 
which the portrayal of Paul in Acts is taken to be evidence. The Paul 
of the New ‘Testament has thus come to define a category by which 
early Christian communities and literature can be mapped in relation 
to other forms of early Christianity.'* In this mapping of the contours of 
early Christianity, the term ‘Paulinism’ or ‘Pauline Christianity’ admits 
of a certain equivocation between the description of a phenomenon 
associated with early Christian groups on the one hand, and on the 
other hand that understanding of Christianity held by Paul himself as 
an individual. In attempts to describe Paul and his legacy, the portrayal 
of Paul in Acts has been taken both as evidence for the historical 
Paul and as evidence for later forms of Pauline Christianity. The often 
suggested possibility that the author was himself a companion of Paul 
aggravates the potential confusion inherent in the term ‘Paulinism’ or 
‘Pauline Christianity’ as applied to the portrayal of Paul in Acts: in 
what sense is the portrayal of Paul in Acts determined by a direct 
relationship to Paul (the supposed ‘we’ of the author in the second 
half of Acts, for example)!’ or by an indirect, evolutionary connection 
to Paul in terms of some form of ‘Pauline Christianity’ to which the 
author belongs? In either case, the Acts of the Apostles is generally 
taken to be an important text for understanding the influence of Paul 
on the development of early Christianity. 


12 For Baur, the history of early Christianity is determined by the dynamic inter- 
action of competing systems of thought, and ‘Paulinism’ is that system of ideas charac- 
teristic of the thought of Paul and his legacy. On Baur’s formulation of Paul’s place in 
the development of early Christianity, see Regner, “Paulus und Jesus” im 19. Jahrhundert, 
pp. 53-71. In what follows, ‘Pauline Christianity’ will be used as a more general term for 
not only the theological, but also the literary and social dimensions of the influence of 
Paul and his legacy on the formation and development of early Christian communities. 

13 Jervell (The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 1-10) belongs to a long line of 
scholars who have argued that the author was a companion of Paul. For example, 
Harnack (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 162) resolved the question of sources for the second 
half of Acts by arguing that the author wrote as an eyewitness. See chapter 4 below. 
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For example, Vielhauer intends by the ‘Paulinism’ of Acts to raise the 
question of the author’s direct relationship to those theological ideas 
held by Paul himself; Baur’s summary of the Yendenz of the Acts of 
the Apostles in terms of ‘Paulinism’ intends a description of a certain 
faction in early Christianity determined by Paul’s theological legacy. 
Nevertheless, both construe the relationship between the Paul of the 
New ‘Testament letters and the Paul of Acts in terms of evolutionary 
development from the historical Paul to the place of Paul’s legacy in 
the emergence of catholic (‘mainstream’) Christianity in the second 
century.” For both, the Acts of the Apostles and its portrayal of Paul 
mark a decisive stage in the development of Paul’s legacy (that is, 
the Paul of the Pauline letters) as it is incorporated into the catholic 
church (whose understanding of Paul is supposedly reflected by the 
portrayal of Paul in Acts);® for both, the Pauline letters and the Acts 
of the Apostles—that is, the Paul of the New ‘Testament—determine 
the development of ‘mainstream’ Christianity.” In fact, since F. C. 
Baur’s thesis of a second-century attempt by the author of Acts to 
integrate Pauline and Jewish-Christian factions in the early church, the 
portrayal of Paul in Acts may fairly be characterized as ‘the’ problem 


14 “On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ p. 33. 

15 Vielhauer closes his investigation of the Paulinism of the author of Acts (that 
is, of the author’s connection to the theology of Paul himself) with an assessment 
of the author’s place in early Christianity (p. 49): “With the presuppositions of his 
historiography he no longer stands within earliest Christianity, but in the nascent early 
catholic church. His concept of history and his view of earliest Christianity are the same 
as theirs; whether he gave these views to them or received from them is a question 
whose answer could be attempted only on the broad basis of a New Testament and 
patristic investigation.” Prior to such an investigation, however, the question of whether, 
in fact, the author stands in the nascent early catholic church with the presuppositions 
of his historiography needs to be clarified. That this is the case is not obvious, for there 
is no other early Christian text that adopts the standards for historical investigation 
suggested by Lk 1:1-4. 

l6 Conzelmann (‘Luke’s Place in the Development of Early Christianity,’ p. 304), 
on the other hand, denies that Luke is early Catholic, but still locates him within the 
Pauline tradition (p. 308). 

17 Overbeck (‘Zur Einleitung in die Apostelgeschichte,’ pp. xxxi-xxxii) rejected 
Baur’s idea that Acts reflects a synthesis of Pauline and Jewish Christianity in the sec- 
ond century. Nevertheless, he identified Acts as representative of catholic Christianity 
in the second century. Although Jervell (The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 123-27; 
The Unknown Paul, pp. 1-51) replaces any notion of development or historical distance 
between the Paul of the Pauline letters and the Paul of Acts in early Christianity with 
a harmonized reading of the Paul of Acts and the Paul of the letters, his specific recon- 
struction of early Christianity preserves the importance of the narrative of Acts for 
understanding ‘mainstream’ Christianity. 
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for integrating Paul, his letters, and ‘his’ churches into a history of 
early Christianity. How the irenic portrayal of Paul’s relationship to 
other early Christians in the Acts of the Apostles relates to the more 
problematic relationship of Paul to other Christians suggested by his 
own letters remains a crux for defining Paul’s place in the history of 
early Christianity.! 

Although Baur separated Acts from the Pauline letters as a reliable 
source for the historical Paul, he maintained the connection in terms 
of the evolutionary development of Paul’s theological ideas.” Baur thus 


'8 The portrayal of Paul in Acts may not be ‘the’ problem of Lk-Acts (Haenchen, 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 121). Nevertheless, interpreting the narrative picture of Paul 
has been a recurring problem in understanding Acts. The rgth century debate whether 
the author would not (Zendenz criticism) or could not (source criticism) write an accurate 
history of the early church was closely connected to the author’s portrayal of Paul. ‘The 
search for an answer to the problem of sources for Acts invariably involves the problem 
of the author’s personal relationship to Paul, and attempts to reconcile the Paul of 
Acts with the Paul of the epistles continue to the present. The shift in the second half 
of the goth century to an understanding of Acts in terms of the author as theologian 
rather than as historian (the work of Dibelius, Haenchen, and Conzelmann stands out 
in this transition) has repeatedly raised the question of the author’s relation to the 
theology of Paul. For example, Vielhauer (‘On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ esp. pp. 48- 
49) explicitly dealt with the problem of Luke’s theological Paulinism. (See comments 
above.) The recent interest in sociological interpretations of the New Testament has 
produced several studies focusing on the social realities of the author’s community. 
Not surprisingly, the portrayal of Paul has been subjected to sociological analysis and 
correlated with sociologically defined communities. See, e.g., Blasi, Making Charisma: The 
Social Construction of Paul’s Public Image, pp. 117-41; the persuasiveness of his sociological 
analysis, of course, depends on the historical plausibility of his reconstruction of various 
forms of Pauline Christianity (on Acts, see pp. 39-88). 

19 Even the problem of developing a chronology of Paul’s letters and sorting out his 
relation with the churches he claims to have founded depends heavily on the narrative 
of Acts. The importance of the story about Paul before Gallio in Acts is perhaps 
the most obvious example (see, e.g., Becker, Paul: Apostle to the Gentiles, esp. p. 16; see 
chapter 4 below), but no less significant is the use of Acts to explain Paul’s movements 
before and after the so-called Jerusalem council. On Acts as a historical source for early 
Christianity, see Hengel, Acts and the History of Earliest Christianity, esp. pp. 71-126. 

2 The assumption by Baur shared by many subsequent New Testament scholars 
that the Pauline letters serve as a reliable basis for reconstructing the ‘historical’ Paul 
tends to minimize the fact that the collection of Pauline letters in the New Testament 
is itself already a particular construction of Paulinism. The collection of Pauline letters 
in the New Testament is not an unfiltered source for reconstructing the historical Paul 
that can easily be separated from later tendential definitions of Christian origins. See 
chapter 5 below for the place of Paul in the construction of Christian origins in the 
second century. 

On the other hand, Baur recognized that the issue of the reliability of the narrative 
of the Acts of the Apostles for reconstructing the life and work of Paul was not just 
a matter of sources available to the author about Paul (adequate or otherwise; on the 
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anticipated the notion of ‘trajectories’ that has come to prominence 
in New Testament scholarship, and in effect Baur defined a Pauline 
trajectory through early Christianity. He did not use the language of 
trajectory”! or social science” that has become popular and has shifted 
attention away from theological to social constructs of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, Baur correlated Acts with the needs of an early Christian 
faction. For Baur, the Acts of the Apostles defined a specific community 
conflict in early Christianity. Reconstructing the interpretive context for 
Acts was for Baur a question of defining the place on a trajectory occu- 
pied by the text. Baur’s postulation, however, of a continuing opposi- 
tion between Jewish and Pauline Christianity into the second century 
was not generally well received (even by some of his followers),” and 
his general theory of early Christian development based on conflict and 
synthesis came under attack. The possibilities implicit in Baur’s use of 
early Christian literature to describe competing factions were put on a 
new footing by Walter Bauer. Walter Bauer’s study of orthodoxy and 
heresy in early Christianity laid the groundwork for what has become 
a detailed reconstruction of Christianity in terms of competing move- 
ments.” Bauer’s study established the basis for a reconceptualization of 
early Christianity along lines similar to those charted by F. C. Baur, 
though with the potential for more diversity built in. Based on the 
assumption that texts mirror distinct factions or communities in early 


investigation of the sources of Acts prior to Baur, see Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 24-26) but also of the intentionality of the author. In this, Baur anticipated the 
interests of redaction criticism. Baur’s conclusion, however, that historical truth lies 
on one side only has not generally been accepted as the narrative of Acts has been 
mined for reliable Pauline traditions that can be distinguished from the compositional 
intentions of the author and used to reconstruct the historical Paul. Even as a clear 
notion of the importance of the author’s intentionality has been recovered in redaction 
criticism, this intentionality has continued to be pursued in terms of an assumed 
relation to Pauline traditions or sources as the basis for the author’s portrayal of Paul. 
The connection between Acts and Paulinism established by Baur remains. See chapter 
4 below on Pauline sources for the narrative of Acts. 

21 On ‘trajectories’ see especially Robinson and Koester, Trajectories through Early 
Christianity, pp. I-19; in relation to the Acts of the Apostles, cf. Koester, Introduction to 
the New Testament, p. 321 (see note 25 below). 

22 For example, Blasi, Making Charisma: The Social Construction of Pauls Public Image, 
pp. 87-88, 117-41. 

23 See Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 17-24; cf. Jervell, The Unknown Paul, p.13. 

%4 Bauer (Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity) challenged the notion that ‘ortho- 
doxy’ was the original form of Christianity in all geographical areas of early Christian- 
ity. On the reception of his work, see the appendix to the English translation, pp. 286— 
316. 
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Christianity, the use of early Christian literature to reconstruct ‘trajec- 
tories’ and communities evolving over time has become common.” The 
evolution of Pauline Christianity has come to have much more com- 
plexity than that proposed by Baur, now traced not only through Acts, 
but also through non-canonical texts such as the Acts of Paul.” 

As a result, Baur’s somewhat simplistic notion of Pauline and Petrine 
(Jewish) Christianity has been replaced by a plurality of early Christian 
communities now defined not only theologically but also socially. Nev- 
ertheless, the category of Pauline Christianity still occupies an impor- 
tant place in scholarship on Acts. The portrayal of Paul in Acts has 
never been separated from Pauline Christianity as a presupposed phe- 
nomenon in early Christianity so that in the history of scholarship on 
the Acts of the Apostles, various understandings of Pauline Christianity 
have consistently influenced the reconstruction of historical, social, and 
literary contexts for the interpretation of this text in general and the 
Paul of Acts in particular. There are, however, reasons to question the 
adequacy of the category ‘Pauline Christianity’ as it has been used for 
understanding the place of Acts in early Christianity. The starting point 
for constructing the category of Pauline Christianity to describe histor- 
ical development in early Christianity continues to be the shape of the 
New ‘Testament canon. The importance of the Pauline letters alongside 
the narrative of Acts for understanding early Christianity is, however, a 
late second-century construction of Christian origins intended to estab- 
lish a normative interpretation of apostolic tradition against perceived 
heresy.” In contrast to the importance Acts has played since the end 
of the second century as a description of ‘mainstream’ (‘catholic,’ ‘nor- 
mative,’ or whatever adjective one chooses to establish a center and 
periphery) Christianity, in fact the reception of Acts prior to the end 
of the second century suggests that the text of Acts was not partic- 
ularly important in the life of early Christian communities, Pauline 
or otherwise. Instead, the Acts of the Apostles gained attention only 
toward the end of the second century in the context of intellectual 
attempts to define true versus heretical forms of Christianity. In this 
context, the otherwise unknown author of Lk-Acts was connected to 


25 Koester, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 321: “Luke must have belonged to the 
circle of churches that claimed Peter and Paul as their authorities.” 

2 See, e.g., Blasi, Making Charisma: The Social Construction of Paul’s Public Image, pp. 109- 
111; cf. MacDonald, The Legend and the Apostle, pp. 17-53, 97-103. 

27 See chapter 2 below. 
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Paul. The Pauline legacy of what has come to be the New ‘Testament 
as a collection including four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Pauline letters is a late second-century construction. The evidence for 
this conclusion will be presented in chapter two below and summarized 
in chapter five. 

The author’s portrayal of Paul in the narrative of Acts is in fact 
closely tied to his intention to narrate a reliable account of the ori- 
gin of Christianity. The mission of Paul serves to define the unity of 
Christianity. This legacy of Paul as it is presented in the narrative of 
Acts, however, is a literary construct overlaid by the author on sources 
that to a large extent are not in themselves determined by Paul’s legacy. 
For the author, Paul’s role in the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem 
to Rome is not an apology for Paul (for an audience concerned with 
inner-Christian polemics or the delineation of heretical forms of Chris- 
tianity in relation to Paul’s legacy). Instead, the portrayal of Paul in Acts 
is a literary construct determined by the author’s intention to demon- 
strate the coherence and reliability of Christian stories about the past 
in the context of Hellenistic culture. The evidence for these conclusions 
will be presented in chapters three and four below. In chapter three, 
the problem of the intended audience, genre, and purpose of the nar- 
rative of Acts will be addressed to demonstrate that the text of Acts was 
intended to establish an identity for Christians within Graeco-Roman 
culture. The basis for this identity is the author’s literary pretension 
to have investigated the origins of Christianity in terms of the standards 
for historical truth of Hellenistic historiography. Understood in this way, 
the text of Acts and the portrayal of Paul in Acts do not presuppose spe- 
cific (‘Pauline’) Christian communities as a social correlate, but instead 
the author constructs ‘Pauline’ Christianity to explain the origin of 
Christianity for a broadly defined audience. In chapter four, a detailed 
examination of the author’s method in portraying Paul’s mission in 
early Christianity will be undertaken to demonstrate that the Pauline 
communities portrayed in Acts are a narrative construct of the author, 
not the remains of Pauline traditions in early Christianity that presup- 
pose Pauline communities. The Paul of Acts does not mirror social, the- 
ological, or literary forms of Pauline Christianity in early Christianity; 
nor is the portrayal of Paul in Acts dependent on an amorphous body 
of Pauline traditions available to the author from Pauline communities. 

In short, the portrayal of Paul in the book of Acts does not presup- 
pose some form of ‘Pauline Christianity’ as the term is commonly used 
in modern scholarship to describe early Christian traditions, move- 
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ments, and communities connected to Paul; Paul’s role in the origin of 
Christianity is a literary construct of the author that gained prominence 
only toward the end of the second century. Chapter five will address the 
implication of this conclusion for the study of Christian origins. The 
place of Acts alongside the Pauline letters in the Christian canon is the 
result of competing attempts in the second century to construct Chris- 
tian origins; it is not indicative of some form of Pauline Christianity as 
descriptive of a movement or communities connected to Paul in early 
Christianity. 

To establish these claims about the context in early Christianity for 
the portrayal of Paul in the narrative of Acts, three specific pomts need 
attention: (1) the reception of Acts in early Christianity (especially as 
this pertains to the correlation of Acts with early Christian communities 
and inner-Christian conflicts), (2) the social and literary context of the 
composition of Lk-Acts as this context relates to the author’s intentions 
in his portrayal of Paul, and (3) the traditions redacted by the author 
to construct the narrative about Paul in Acts (that is, the question of 
the author’s relation to Paul and the Pauline communities supposedly 
preserving his legacy). These points will be taken up in order in the 
following three chapters. Chapter two will address the first point—a 
point that relates to the question of how the second half of Lk-Acts 
came to be identified by the secondary title “The Acts of the Apostles.’ 
Chapters three and four will take up the second and third points in 
detail—both of which relate to the author’s intentions for the text 
of Acts and the Paul of Acts.” In the last chapter, some concluding 
comments will be offered on the place of the portrayal of Paul in Acts in 
relation to various attempts to construct Christian origins in the second 
century that have shaped the Christian New Testament. 


28 In terms of literary theory, the implied author of a text can be distinguished from 
the actual author. The former is a literary construct suggested by the text, whereas 
the latter is an actual person who wrote (or dictated) the text. Since we probably do 
not have any reliable information about the actual author of Lk-Acts independent of 
the text (beyond, perhaps, a name), references in what follows to the author of Lk- 
Acts and his or her intentions are to the literarily implied author of the text (whose 
male identity is created by the participle in Lk 1:3). The theoretical distinction between 
the implied author and actual author of Lk-Acts provides a critical perspective on the 
process by which a biography of the implied author of Lk-Acts was constructed in the 
second century and information from this biography was used to interpret the text. See 
chapter 2 below. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


The idea that early Christian texts can be correlated with specific 
Christian communities is popular in New Testament studies.’ Yet, in 
the case of the Acts of the Apostles, its original literary context (the 
subject of chapter 3 below) and its reception in early Christianity (the 
subject of this chapter) provide little support for such a correlation— 
whether such a community behind Acts is considered Pauline or not. 
The Gospel according to Luke and the Acts of the Apostles are first 
specifically identified as such by Irenaeus in his writing against here- 
sies.* Prior to Irenaeus, the text known to him as the Gospel according 
to Luke is attested as part of Marcion’s collection of scripture. Marcion 
probably used an edited form of the text of Lk for his lone gospel.’ 


' That specific Christian communities can be reconstructed from the texts of the 
four gospels is widely taken for granted. Much of the recent scholarship on the apoc- 
ryphal acts has also been occupied with reconstructing the communities behind these 
texts. (See, e.g, MacDonald, The Legend and the Apostle, pp. 17-53.) On Acts, see e.g. 
Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts, esp. pp. 24-26; Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theolog- 
ical Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, p. 1353 Jervell, The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 123. Sterling (Historiography and Self-Definition, p. 378) frames his inquiry into the genre 
and function of Acts in terms of such notions of communities: “How did Luke-Acts 
function among the mixed communities it addressed?” Sociological terminology influ- 
ences many of the recent attempts to reconstruct early Christian communities behind 
the gospels, Acts, and apocryphal acts. Nevertheless, the idea that the text of Acts pro- 
vides a window through which one can view the realities of early church communities 
is at least as old as F C. Baur, whose interpretation of the Tendenz of Acts served as 
a basis for reconstructing factions in early Christianity. (See chapter 1 above.) For a 
somewhat general critique of the ‘mirror reading’ of Acts to produce a community, see 
Johnson, ‘On Finding the Lukan Community,’ pp. 87-100; see also Wisse, “The Use of 
Early Christian Literature as Evidence for Inner Diversity and Conflict,’ esp. p. 188. 
For a general critique of the idea that the audience of the four gospels can be defined 
as a specific local community or group of communities, see especially Bauckham, ‘For 
Whom Were Gospels Written?’ pp. 9-48. 

2 Irenaeus composed his work against the heretics sometime around 185 at Lyons, 
according to information supplied by Eusebius (Hist. ecel. 5.4—5). 

3 On Marcion’s choice of Lk, see Harnack, Marcion: The Gospel of the Alien God, 
p. 29; see also von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, pp. 147-63; for 
a different assessment of the relation of the text of Lk to Marcion’s gospel, see Knox, 
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Justin probably knew the text of Lk as well.‘ On the other hand, the 
circulation of the text of Acts prior to Irenaeus is obscure. Irenaeus is 
the first writer explicitly to take up the text of Acts, dispelling the fog 
of possible allusions to and dependence on Acts that characterizes the 
earlier reception of the text. Consequently, his comments concerning 
Lk and Acts are important for locating the reception of these texts in 
the social and literary context of early Christianity. 


Irenaeus 


In book 3 of Adversus haereses’ after having exposed in books one and 
two what he considers to be the perversity of the teachings of the 
heretics, Irenaeus begins his proofs against the heretics from scripture. 
These proofs are in defense of the life-giving Gospel. 


Call to mind, then, the things which I have stated in the two preceding 
books, and, taking these [proofs from scripture] in connection with them, 
you will have from me a very copious refutation of all the heretics; and 
faithfully and strenuously you will resist them in defense of the only true 
and life-giving faith, which the Church has received from the apostles and 
imparted to her children. For the Lord of all gave to his apostles the power 
of the Gospel, through whom also we have known the truth, that is, the 
doctrine of the Son of God; to whom also did the Lord declare: “The one 
who hears you hears me; and the one who despises you, despises me, and 
him who sent me.”” 


Marcion and the New Testament, pp. 77-113. 

4 O'Neill (The Theology of Acts in Its Historical Setting, pp. 29-44) has argued that 
Justin knew only a precursor to the text of Lk. O’Neill’s thesis is too conjectural to 
gain unqualified support, but points out the difficulty of placing the text of Lk prior to 
Marcion. Papias, e.g., is silent about Lk. On the other hand, the longer ending to Mk, 
Mk 16:9-20, probably makes use of Lk 24. 

> For lists of possible allusions to or dependencies on Acts, see e.g., Haenchen, The 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 3-14; Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, pp. xxvi-xxxi. Prior to 
Irenaeus, what is convincing evidence for knowledge of Acts depends very much on the 
subjectivity of the interpreter. Note the exchange between Rordorf (‘Paul’s Conversion 
in the Canonical Acts and in the Acts of Paul, pp. 137-44), Hills (“The Acts of Paul and 
the Legacy of the Lukan Acts,’ pp. 145-58), Bauckham (“The Acts of Paul: Replacement 
of Acts or Sequel to Acts?’ pp. 159-68), and Marguerat (“The Acts of Paul and the 
Canonical Acts: A Phenomenon of Rereading,’ pp. 169-84). The reception of Acts 
prior to Irenaeus will be taken up in greater detail below. 

€ Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 5.7) cites the title of this work as édéyyou xai dvateontis tis 
ypevõoviuov yvoosws (Refutation and Overthrow of Knowledge Falsely So-Called; often referred 
to in English by the shortened title Against Heresies). 

7 Adv. haer., preface to book 3. Translations adapted from the English translation 
printed in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 1. The text was originally written in Greek, but 
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Irenaeus makes explicit the specific content of this Gospel, this doctrine 
of the Son of God that he intends to defend with proofs from scripture 
against the corruptions of the heretics: 


These [apostolic witnesses] have all declared to us that there is one God, 
Creator of heaven and earth, announced by the law and the prophets; and 
one Christ, the Son of God. If any one does not agree to these truths, he 
despises the companions of the Lord; nay more, he despises Christ himself 
the Lord; yea, he despises the Father also, and stands self-condemned, 
resisting and opposing his own salvation, as is the case with all heretics.® 


To defend this Gospel on the basis of scripture, Irenaeus is forced 
to address the problem of the boundaries of apostolic witness to the 
Gospel in scripture and tradition. Consequently, the first concern of 
Irenaeus in book 3 is to delineate a gospel canon’ and a unified ecclesi- 
astical tradition” as the standard for the apostolic proclamation of the 
Gospel by the true church. In effect, Irenaeus constructs an account of 
Christian origins as the historical correlate of his fourfold gospel canon. 
Apart from listing Mt, Mk, Lk, and Jn as the divinely ordained, four- 
fold canon witness to the Gospel,!! Irenaeus provides no complete list 
of scripture.'? Paul’s proclamation of the Gospel in his letters belongs 
alongside this fourfold gospel collection,!’ but Irenaeus has no interest 
in prescribing the boundaries of the letter portion of scripture. Instead, 
his attention is devoted to the four written gospels. According to Ire- 
naeus, his fourfold gospel canon mirrors “the tradition of the apos- 
tles manifested throughout the whole world”" that is preserved by the 
succession of presbyters in the churches. Apostolic preaching of the 


apart from fragments survives only in Latin translation. For a recent critical edition of 
the text, accompanied by a translation into French and retroversion into Greek, see 
Rousseau and Doutreleau, Lrénée de Lyon. Contre les hérésies (Sources Chrétiennes). 

8 Ado. haer. 3.1.2. Cf. 3.11.7. Marcion’s ‘heresy’ associated with his own construction 
of apostolic witness is thus already engaged at the beginning of book 3. 

9 Adv. haer. 3.1.1. For Irenaeus, each of the four written gospels gives one aspect of 
this Gospel. See, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.11.8. 

10 Ado. haer. 3.2—4. 

11 See Adv. haer. 3.1; cf. 3.11.8. 

12 On the development of lists of scripture, see Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment 
and the Development of the Canon, pp. 83-131. 

13 For Irenaeus, the Gospel according to Luke preserves the Gospel as proclaimed 
by Paul (Adv. haer. 3.1.1), which is in complete harmony with the Gospel proclaimed by 
all the other apostles (Adv. haer. 3.14). On Luke the author of the Gospel according to 
Luke as a companion of Paul, see below under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. 

14 Ado. haer. 3.3.1. 

15 Adv. haer. 3.2.2; see also 3.3. 
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Gospel thus preserved in the Irenaean construction of a fourfold gospel 
canon and ecclesiastical tradition stands over against the corruptions 
of the Gospel spread by the heretics, who “consent neither to scripture 
nor to tradition.” 

‘Texts known as gospels and collections of letters were important in 
the life of Christian communities at least as early as the middle of the 
second century.'” Irenaeus’s collection of gospels and letters presupposes 
the status already accorded to such texts in Christian communities!, 
and his fourfold canon of gospels should not be abstracted from the 
needs created by the liturgical use of such texts.'* Nevertheless, to the 


16 Adv. haer. 3.2.2. Irenaeus goes to great lengths to refute claims that the apostles as a 
group did not proclaim the true Gospel. He rejects any notion that the true Gospel is to 
be found by limiting or adding to the message of the apostles as a whole (whether this 
is the Ebionite rejection of Paul [Adv. haer. 3.15], the Marcionite rejection of all apostles 
but Paul [Adv. haer. 3.13] or the Valentinian Gospel of Truth [Ado. haer. 3.11.9]). On the 
preservation of this apostolic witness in texts, see especially Adv. haer. 3.11.7. Though 
Irenaeus claims to be able to refute the heretics from any single gospel in his fourfold 
canon, his arguments depend on abstracting a Gospel from the details of each of the 
four written gospels, none of which is complete in itself: See especially 3.11.8 and 3.11.9. 
Cf. 3.14.3. 

17 Justin comments on the use of gospel texts, which he calls memoirs of the apostles, 
in conjunction with the reading of Jewish scriptures in Christian gatherings. See 1 Apol. 
66.3; 67.3-4. Polycarp was an active collector of letters, both those of Paul and of 
Ignatius, for use in the church. (See Polycarp Phil. 13. He repeatedly refers to Paul by 
citing passages from the Pauline corpus, and encourages the reading of Paul’s letters; 
see Phil. 3.2.) The comments in 7 Clem. 44 (on Paul’s correspondence to the Corinthians) 
and Ignatius (see, e.g., Eph. 12) suggest that some of Paul’s letters were known and used 
in the life of local communities. 

18 See, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.11.7. 

19 For example, Justin’s comments on the reading of the prophets (the Jewish scrip- 
tures) and the memoirs of the apostles in religious services (see note 17 above) suggest 
that some sort of decision on what was acceptable and not acceptable to use in such 
cases had been made, at least in principle. 

The Muratorian canon list makes this liturgical dimension to the emergence of au- 
thoritative texts explicit. (This list is traditionally dated around 200 at Rome, although 
a later date and province in the east have been argued by Sundberg, ‘Canon Muratori: 
A Fourth-Century List,’ pp. 1-41; Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development 
of the Canon, esp. pp. 215-18; cf. pp. 1-4.) Beginning at line 71 (cited according to 
Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, rev. ed. (1991), 1.36): “Also of the revelations 
we accept only those of John and Peter, which (latter) some of our people do not want 
read in the Church. But Hermas wrote the Shepherd quite lately in our time in the 
city of Rome, when on the throne of the church of the city of Rome the bishop Pius, 
his brother, was seated. And therefore it ought indeed to be read, but it cannot be read 
publicly in the Church to the other people either among the prophets, whose number is 
settled, or among the apostles to the end of time.” The need to decide what texts were 
appropriate for public reading in the church generated such lists. 

The problem of what texts were or were not to be read in public continued into the 
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extent that written gospels are important for his defense of Christian- 
ity against heresies, Irenaeus’s fourfold gospel canon is an intellectual 
response to Marcion.” Just as Marcion used a single gospel to refute 
what he saw as perversions of the Christian Gospel, Irenaeus uses a 
precisely defined collection of gospel texts to refute heresy. For both 
Marcion and Irenaeus, a gospel canon correlated with a reconstruc- 
tion of apostolic history became a weapon against heresy.”! Irenaeus, 
however, did not interpret apostolic history in terms of the collection of 
Pauline letters. For Irenaeus, writing a generation after Marcion and his 
Bible, an important third member to the two basic parts of Christian 
scripture defined by Marcion has emerged as a weapon against heresy. 
What is particularly remarkable, indeed unprecedented, in Irenaeus’s 
intellectual defense of his construction of a fourfold gospel canon and 
a normative ecclesiastical tradition as a weapon against heretics is the 
importance the Acts of the Apostles takes as a part of scripture.” The 


fourth century. Eusebius’s canon list in Hist. eccl. 3.25 involves texts approved for public 
reading in the church. In Hist. eccl. 2.23 he defends the epistles of James and Jude on 
the basis of their widespread use in churches, and in Hist. eccl. 2.15 Eusebius reports 
that Peter authorized the public reading of Mk. In Hist. eccl. 6.12 Eusebius quotes from 
a work of Serapion, bishop of Antioch around 190, in which Serapion seeks to exert 
his influence on the church at Rhosssus to prevent the reading of the Gospel of Peter 
(presumably in public), although he had earlier approved it. 

20 See von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, p. 203. Marcion estab- 
lished a single written text as an authoritative gospel on the basis of his construction 
of Christian origins based on his reading of a collection of Pauline letters. ‘The close 
connection established by Marcion between apostolic history and an authoritative text 
about Jesus is presupposed by Irenaeus in his construction of a gospel canon and apos- 
tolic tradition. See chapter 5 below. 

21 The use of canon as a tool against heresy is evident in the Muratorian canon 
list and Eusebius (see note 19 above); both proscribe the use of certain texts. Even 
if the Muratorian canon should be dated in the fourth century rather than at the 
end of the second century, as Hahneman (The Muratorian Fragment and the Development 
of the Canon, esp. pp. 215-18) has argued, Marcion and Irenaeus are decisive for the 
emergence of the concept of a canon of gospel texts that admits of no additions 
or subtractions. Irenaeus excludes even the theoretical possibility of a change in his 
fourfold gospel canon (Adv. haer. 3.11.8; cf. 3.11.9). Hahneman (p. 93) has underestimated 
the importance of Marcion as a precursor to Irenaeus for the development of the idea 
of a Christian canon at the end of the second century. 

22 See Ado. haer. 3.13-15, especially 3.14.4-3.15.1, for the importance of the narrative 
of Acts as a weapon against heretics who accept the text of Lk. On the importance 
of the narrative of Acts for Irenacus’s genealogy of heresy, see, e.g., his description of 
Simon in the preface to Adv. haer. book 3. See also Adv. haer. 1.23, in which he uses 
the narrative of Acts to provide important information about a certain Simon at Rome 
(whom he calls the father of all heretics in the preface to book 3). Irenaeus connects 
the Simon of Acts with a report of the activities of a certain Simon the Magician in 
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text of Acts, previously obscure, neither gospel nor epistle, becomes 
essential in his argument against the heretics. For Irenaeus, the Acts of 
the Apostles provides an account of Christian origins that establishes a 
scriptural basis for the unity of the apostolic proclamation of the Gospel 
preserved in his construction of a normative ecclesiastical tradition, a 
canon of written gospels, and a collection of Pauline letters.” The result 
is a unanimous voice of scripture and tradition refuting the perversions 
of the heretics. The relatively obscure text of Lk-Acts, identified by Ire- 
naeus as the Gospel according to Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, 
became the focal point in intellectually defining Christian scripture and 
tradition in the dispute between Marcion and Irenaeus. 

For Irenaeus, the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles establishes the 
historical foundation for his claim that the Gospel is properly attested 
by a collection of apostolic witnesses (against any claim that some or 
all of the apostles did not have true knowledge of the Gospel). The 
narrative of Acts, read by Irenaeus as an account of the origin of a 
unified apostolic tradition,” demonstrates that from the beginning all 
the apostles preached the same Gospel and thus supports Irenaeus’s 
claim for the unity and perfection of his fourfold gospel canon alongside 
the gospel preached by Paul in his letters.”° Irenaeus introduces his 
defense of the fourfold gospel canon in book 3 of Adversus haereses with 
an allusion to the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles.” 


We have learned from none others the plan of our salvation, than from 
those through whom the Gospel has come down to us, which they did at 
one time proclaim, and at a later period, by the will of God, handed down 
to us in the scriptures, to be the ground and pillar of our faith. For it is 
unlawful to assert that they preached before they possessed “perfect knowl- 


Rome. He probably received this report from Justin (z Apol. 1.26; Irenaeus elsewhere 
quotes from Justin; see Adv. haer. 4.6.2). Justin does not, however, make the connection 
to the narrative of Acts. The legend of Simon at Rome is developed in the Acts of Peter 
4-32. 

3 See, e.g, Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 9: “In Acts the Christian reader 
encountered a book unlike any he had previously known, and one which was neither 
necessary nor customarily used in preaching or instruction.” 

24 This collection of Pauline letters includes the Pastorals, which were absent from 
Marcion’s collection of Pauline letters. On the importance of the Pastorals for Ire- 
naeus’s understanding of the Acts of the Apostles, see below under Traditions of Authorship 
and Titles. 

2 This tradition is explicitly defined in Adv. haer. 3.2-4. See below under Traditions of 
Authorship and Titles for more discussion on the relation of Acts to this tradition. 

2 See, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.11.8-g. On Paul, his letters, and Acts, see especially 3.13. 

27 Ado. haer. 3.1.1. 
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edge,” as some do even venture to say, boasting themselves as improvers of 
the apostles. 

For after our Lord rose from the dead, and the apostles were invested 
with power from on high when the Holy Spirit came down upon them, they 
were filled with full assurance and had perfect knowledge: they departed to 
the ends of the earth, preaching the glad tidings of the good things sent 
from God to us and proclaiming the peace of heaven to men, who indeed 
do all equally and individually possess the Gospel of God.” 

Matthew also issued a written Gospel among the Hebrews in their own 
dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome and laying the 
foundations of the Church. After their departure, Mark, the disciple and 
interpreter of Peter, did also hand down to us in writing what had been 
preached by Peter. Luke also, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book 
the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards, John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also had leaned upon his breast, did himself publish a Gospel during 
his residence at Ephesus in Asia.” 


Irenaeus turns explicitly to the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles 
in Ado. haer. 3.12, after he has delineated the “first principles of the 
Gospel”* from these written gospels. 

For Irenaeus, the scriptural witness of the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles to the unity of the apostles in the proclamation of the 
Gospel corresponds to the apostolic deposit of truth that forms the basis 
of a normative ecclesiastical tradition preserved in the churches.*! The 
reliability of this tradition is guaranteed by the churches established by 
the apostles and maintained by a succession of apostolic bishops. 


It is within the power of all, therefore, in every Church, who may wish to 
see the truth, to contemplate clearly the tradition of the apostles manifested 
throughout the whole world; and we are in a position to reckon up those 


28 See Acts 1:8; Lk 24:49; also Lk 2:14. Irenaeus’s allusion to the narratives of Lk 
and Acts at this point anticipates his explicit defense of the reliability of the Acts of the 
Apostles based on the reliability of the Gospel according to Luke. See discussion below 
in this section. 

29 Greek fragment preserved by Eusebius Hist. eccl. 5.8.2-4: “O uèv dh Mattatos èv 
tots “EBgatots tÅ isia aùtõv Siaréxtw xai yoagry cErveyxev evayyehiov, tod Méteov xal 
tov Tavaov v Poun evayyedCopévov xal Sevehtodvtwv thv éxxAnoiav. Metà ôè thv 
tovtwv ččoðov, Mdexos, ó pantis xal Eeunvevtis Iétoov, xai adtos tà nrò TlétQov 
xnovooóueva EYYEAMS Hutv maQadedwxev. Kai Aovxds é, 6 åxóňovðoç Iaviov, to 
bn’ èxeivov xnovoodpEevov evayyéMov èv PiPA@ xatédeto. "Emetta Imdvvys, 6 padytys 
tot Kvoiov, 6 xal èni tò otos attot åvansowv, xai aùtòs &Eedwxev tò evayyédtov, 
èv “Egéow tis “Aoiac dtatoipwv. See Rousseau and Doutreleau, Irénée de Lyon. Contre les 
héréstes. Livre IIT, 2.22—24. 

30 Adv. haer. 3.11.7. 

31 See, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.2.2; 3.4-1; 3.5.1. Compare Ado. haer. 3.11.9-3.14.3 (note espe- 
cially 3.12.9) with 3.2.1-3.5.1. 
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who were by the apostles instituted bishops in the churches, and the succes- 
sion of these men to our own times...* 


In this apostolic succession of bishops in the church, Irenaeus aligns 
himself specifically with Rome. Among the churches in which the apos- 
tles instituted bishops, Rome is preeminent because it was founded and 
organized by Peter and Paul.” The importance of Peter and Paul for 
the status of the church at Rome is suggested by other early Christian 
authors and is closely related to the tradition of these apostles’ martyr- 
dom at Rome.” For Irenaeus, the supposed founding of the church at 
Rome by Peter and Paul demonstrates an original apostolic unity. Such 
an original unity provides a powerful slogan of polemics.” As early as 
Clement and Ignatius, the status accorded to the church at Rome by 
virtue of its association with both Peter and Paul (particularly as glori- 
ous martyrs) is the basis for appeals to unity in the context of disputes 
about leadership in local church communities.” Irenaeus explicitly cites 
the letter of Clement to the church at Corinth as an example of Rome’s 
exercise of the authority of Peter and Paul.” Irenaeus has constructed a 
lineage of apostolic succession in the early church that defines apostolic 
authority (and thus what is for Irenaeus a standard for Christian doctri- 
nal truth) in terms of the church at Rome founded by Peter and Paul.” 


32 Adv. haer. 3.3.1. See also 3.2.2. 

33 Adv. haer. 3.3—4; esp. 3.3.2. See also 3.1.1. 

34 See, e.g., 1 Clem. 5; Ignatius Rom. 4. On the role of both Peter and Paul at Rome, 
see also the Acts of Peter 1-8. 

35 On the importance of Peter and Paul for the church at Rome, see Bauer, Orthodoxy 
and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, pp. 111-13. Although Bauer exaggerates the unity and 
intention with which the Roman church pursued its polemical tactics against heresy, 
the importance of the connection of Peter and Paul to the foundation of the church at 
Rome as a standard for ecclesiastical tradition should not be discounted. 

36 Clement, in his letter to the Corinthians concerning factionalism, appeals to the 
example of Peter and Paul, who are pillars of the Church and who both died in service 
to the gospel at Rome (z Clem. 5; cf. 44). Ignatius (Rom. 9) entreats the church at Rome 
to remember the church in Syria in prayer since he himself will no longer be there 
as shepherd. This is probably an appeal to the authority, or at least the status, of 
the church in Rome against the threat of ecclesiastical disorder in Syria. See Bauer, 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, pp. 108-29. This status is probably due to the 
special connection between the church at Rome and the apostles Peter and Paul. (See 
also Ignatius Rom. 4.) 

37 See Adv. haer. 3.3.2-3: “In the time of this Clement, no small dissension having 
occurred among the brethren at Corinth, the Church in Rome dispatched a most 
powerful letter to the Corinthians, exhorting them to peace, renewing their faith, and 
declaring the tradition which it had lately received from the apostles...” 

38 Trenaeus’s attitude toward the church at Rome is evident in his letter to Victor 
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Irenaeus sees the role of Peter and Paul in the narrative of Acts 
through the lens of this construction of Christian tradition so that to- 
gether the Acts of the Apostles and the tradition of the Church become 
an unshakable (for Irenaeus) bulwark against all heresies that corrupt 
the Gospel.” This alignment of Peter, Paul, and Rome, however, rep- 
resents an attitude toward Peter and Paul that belongs to a different 
conceptual world than that of the narrative of Acts, despite the impor- 
tance of the figures of Peter and Paul in Acts. In Acts, the characters 
of Peter and Paul define the emergence of Christianity as a historical 
movement from Jerusalem to Rome. Each belongs to a certain stage 
in this movement. They are neither coequal founders of the church of 
Rome nor coequal martyrs at Rome,” nor is there in the narrative of 
Acts an alignment of Peter, Paul, and Rome as determinants of norma- 
tive Christian doctrine and practice over against heresy in local church 
disputes.” Instead, they are characters unifying stages in the develop- 
ment of an empire-wide religious movement defined over against the 
religious and political realities of the Graeco-Roman world (including 
Judaism).** For all the importance of Acts for Irenaeus as a source of 
historical information about the early church, Acts does not share the 
perspective on the history of Christianity that has shaped Irenaeus’s 
understanding of the origin of Christianity. Irenaeus’s static construc- 
tion of Christian origins in terms of the preservation by the apostles 
of the Gospel proclaimed by Jesus has little to do with the interests of 


concerning the Paschal controversy (see Eusebius Hist. eccl. 5.23-24). Although he 
disagrees with Victor in his harsh handling of the Asian churches in the dispute over the 
observation of Easter, he acknowledges the importance of the leadership of the church 
at Rome in setting the standard for ecclesiastical doctrine and practice, and he appeals 
to the practice of earlier Roman bishops in their toleration of differences concerning 
this matter. 

39 The Simon of Acts 8 thus becomes the father of all heresies against the true gospel 
proclaimed by the apostles. See the preface to book 3 of Adv. haer. See note 22 above. 

40 The perspective of Acts on the relationship of Peter and Paul and the foundation 
of the church at Rome will be developed in chapters 3 and 4 below. 

41 Peter’s death is not even alluded to in the narrative of Acts. 

42 Tn Paul’s farewell to the leaders of the Christians in Ephesus in Acts 20:17-35, 
Paul alone represents the standard for the preaching of the gospel against which (future) 
distortions of the truth are to be measured. For the significance the author attaches to 
the death of Paul, see chapter 3 under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of 
Lk-Acts. 

43 This point will be taken up in detail in chapter 3. In Acts, Peter and Paul 
belong to different historical moments of the church—historical moments defined by 
the succession of the characters of John, Jesus, the Twelve, and Paul. In Acts, Paul in 
relation to Rome defines the Christian present. 
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the author of Lk-Acts in portraying the development from the Judaism 
of Jesus to the Christianity of Paul.“ Instead, the narrative of Acts has 
been co-opted by Irenaeus for reasons other than a common concep- 
tual matrix. Read in terms of Irenaeus’s static construction of apostolic 
tradition aligned with Peter, Paul, and Rome, the narrative of Acts pro- 
vides a useful scriptural refutation of both the assumptions behind Mar- 
cion’s delineation of Christian history and scripture (which played the 
Gospel proclaimed by Paul off against the message proclaimed by the 
rest of the apostles) and the construction of ecclesiastical tradition by 
Valentinians and other heretics claiming apostolic authority.” 

As part of the true Church, Irenaeus himself, bishop of Lyons, claims 
authority to delineate and interpret the scriptures against the heretics.*° 
In this undertaking, the narrative of Acts emerges from complete obscu- 
rity to a position of importance as a resource in defending the Irenaean 
construction of Christian origins, now preserved in the Christian scrip- 
tures. For Irenaeus, the need to define a normative ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion determines the interpretive matrix for Acts, in which context the 
text of Acts becomes relevant for the life of the church (as defined by 
Irenaeus) in its struggle against heresy. Ironically, the text of Acts, the 
second part of a work introduced explicitly with the intention of replac- 
ing other gospel accounts,” becomes the scriptural basis for defending 
a construction of Christianity based on a normative apostolic tradition 
correlated with a canon of four written gospels.® 


“ See chapter 3 under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

4 Not only is the narrative of Acts read as an account of the unchanging unity of 
the early Christian proclamation of the Gospel, Acts provides the basis for a genealogy 
of heresy. See note 22 above on Simon Magus. 

46 In Ado. haer. 3.3.3 and 3.3.4, Irenaeus establishes his connection with normative 
ecclesiastical tradition from the apostles preserved by the Church. In 3.3.3 the apostolic 
lineage of the church of Rome is set forth. In 3.3.4 Irenaeus aligns Polycarp, who 
himself was instructed and appointed bishop by the apostles, with Rome as a defender 
of apostolic truth: “[Polycarp] coming to Rome in the time of Anicetus caused many 
to turn away from the aforesaid heretics [that is, Valentinus and Marcion] to the 
Church of God, proclaiming that he had received this one and sole truth from the 
apostles...” Irenaeus claims a personal connection to Polycarp. See also Irenaeus’s letter 
to Florinus, quoted by Eusebius in Hist. eccl. 5.20.4-8. 

“7 Lk 1:1-4. See below under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. The author’s intention 
to replace inadequate literary accounts of the Christian past has become in the social 
and literary context in which Irenaeus writes but one contribution to a larger construc- 
tion of the Gospel. The narrative of Lk, in its reception in early Christianity, has been 
removed from its original literary context and has become a reservoir of gospel material 
about Jesus from which the one true Gospel can be known. See Ado. haer. 3.14.3. 

48 See Adv. haer. 3.5.1. Marcion and Irenaeus are the first Christian writers to cor- 
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The Irenaean claims about the Gospel according to Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles presuppose different receptions for the narrative 
of Lk and that of Acts in early Christianity. For Irenaeus, it is self- 
evident that the Gospel according to Luke belongs to the fourfold 
gospel canon. The individual texts in his gospel canon apparently have 
enough general acceptance in the life of Christian communities as to 
be in no need of defense, at least for his intended audience. Irenaeus 
defends the fourfold gospel canon against those who use a reduced or 
expanded norm for the Christian Gospel.” Irenaeus does not defend 
the authority of any particular gospel within this fourfold canon, but 
rather the fourfold canon itself—a closed collection of divinely ordained 
witnesses to the Gospel.” The text of Lk is, therefore, by the time of 
Irenaeus apparently established as an important text about Jesus in the 
life of at least some Christian communities.” 

In contrast to his attitude toward the Gospel according to Luke, 
Irenaeus is compelled to defend the text of Acts. His comments in book 
3 suggest that, whereas at least parts of the Gospel according to Luke 


relate a gospel canon with a construction of Christian origins as a method of argu- 
ment against heresy to define Christian truth. Marcion constructed Christian origins 
on the basis of the Pauline letters; Irenaeus on the basis of the Acts of the Apostles. 
‘Orthodoxy’ is best understood not as a specific trajectory of doctrine or church order 
in the early church, but instead as a method of argumentation to establish a universal, 
unchanging deposit of truth preserved for the Church of the (polemicist’s) present based 
on a construction of apostolic tradition. Eusebius pursued this method of argumenta- 
tion in a comprehensive manner in his Hist. eccl. (though his conceptual framework and 
doctrinal system differed from that of Irenaeus; note, e.g., his negative comments about 
Irenaeus’s millenarianism, Hist. eccl. 3.39.11-12). 

49 This audience is favorable to Irenacus’s perspective on early Christianity. See his 
preface to book 3 of Adv. haer.; see also the prefaces to books 1 and 2. 

50 See Adv. haer. 3.11.7-g. Irenaeus associates a limitation of this canon with heresy. 
Use of only one gospel is for him connected to distortions of the gospel (see especially 
Adv. haer. 3.11.7). The implication of Irenaeus’s arguments is that the use of a plurality 
of gospel texts (that is, some combination of at least Mt, Mk, Lk, and Jn) is a common 
practice in the churches he would consider to be faithful to apostolic tradition. See 
note 16 above on Irenacus’s claims to be able to refute his opponents on the basis of 
whichever gospel text they accept (see 3.11.7). On the other hand, Irenaeus rejects any 
gospel texts beyond Mt, Mk, Lk, and Jn as having scriptural authority. Note, e.g., his 
comments on the so-called Gospel of Truth. See Adv. haer. 3.11.9. 

51 Adv. haer. 3.11.8. The speculative nature of this defense suggests that these argu- 
ments are intended for those who already are predisposed to accept a plurality of gospel 
texts. This speculative defense of the fourfold gospel canon in 3.11.8 should be read as 
the theological correlate of the historical tradition that Irenaeus reports in 3.1.1 con- 
cerning the circumstances of the composition of the four gospels. 

52 Some of these communities were Christian, some heretical, according to Irenaeus. 
See, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.11.7; 3.11.93 3.14.45 3.15.1. 
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are accepted as authoritative, the text identified by him as the Acts 
of the Apostles is relatively unused (or unknown) as an authoritative 
Christian text. The salient points of his defense of the authority of Acts 
are worth noting: 


Thus also does Luke, without respect of persons, deliver to us what he 
had learned from the apostles, as he has himself testified, saying, “Even as 
those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word 
delivered to us.”5’ 

Now if anyone set Luke aside, as one who did not know the truth [that 
is, as one who does not narrate the truth in the Acts of the Apostles], he will 
manifestly reject the Gospel of which he claims to be a disciple. For through 
him we have become acquainted with very many and important points of 
the Gospel; for instance, the generation of John...[there follows a long list of 
such items]. There are also many other particulars to be found mentioned 
by Luke alone, which are made use of by both Marcion and Valentinus....*# 

It follows then, as of course, that these men must either receive the rest of 
his narrative, or else reject these parts also. For no persons of common sense 
can permit them to receive some things recounted by Luke as being true, 
and to set others aside, as if he had not known the truth. If they reject the 
whole: Marcion’s followers will then possess no Gospel; for mutilating that 
according to Luke, as I have said already, they boast in having the Gospel. 
As for the followers of Valentinus, they must give up their utterly vain talk; 
for they have taken from [that according to Luke] many occasions for their 
own speculation, to put an evil interpretation upon what he has well said. 
If, on the other hand, they feel compelled to receive the remaining portions 
also, then by studying the perfect Gospel and the doctrine of the apostles 
[perfecto euangelio et apostolorum doctrinae], they will find it necessary to repent, 
that they may be saved from the danger.” 

But again, we state the same against those who do not recognize Paul 
as an apostle: that they should either reject the other words of the Gospel 
which we have come to know through Luke alone, and not make use of 
them; or else, if they do receive all these, they must necessarily admit also 
that testimony concerning Paul, when [Luke] tells us....°° 

It may be, indeed, that it was with this view that God set forth very many 
Gospel truths, through Luke’s instrumentality, which all should esteem it 
necessary to use in order that all persons, following his subsequent testi- 
mony which treats upon the acts and doctrine of the apostles [actibus et 
doctrina apostolorum], and holding the unadulterated rule of truth, may be 
saved.” 


53 Adv, haer. 3.14.2. 
54 Ado. haer. 3.14.3. 
55 Adv. haer. 3.14.4. 
56 Ado. haer. 3.15.1. 
5 Adv, haer. 3.15.1. 
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Unlike the individual gospels of his canon, to which the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke belongs, Irenaeus does not claim Acts has any self-evident 
authority in any Christian community, especially those communities of 
his opponents.” Instead, the authority of Acts depends on the authority 
of the Gospel according to Luke (which is, apparently, widely recog- 
nized in some form or another among his opponents). ‘The usefulness 
of Acts for Irenaeus’s argument depends on the fact that his opponents 
are using at least parts of the Gospel according to Luke. Acts is the 
rest of the narrative of Luke and thus must be accepted along with the 
Gospel according to Luke. That Irenaeus does not deal with specific 
arguments against Acts suggests Irenaeus’s opponents did not explicitly 
reject this text. Rather, the text was either unknown or unimportant to 
them.” Apparently, Irenaeus has pulled Acts off the shelf (so to speak), 
dusted it off, and put it to use to establish his construction of the stan- 
dard for the Gospel—a unified constellation of apostolic witnesses in 
scripture and tradition. 

Although Irenaeus reads the Gospel according to Luke and the Acts 
of the Apostles as narratives by the same author,” the connection 
between the narratives is determined by his canon of four gospels. For 
Irenaeus, the Gospel according to Luke and the Acts of the Apostles are 
quite distinct, the former supplying details of the Gospel, the latter of 
the doctrine of (all) the apostles (that is, that all the apostles, including 
Paul, agreed in preaching the same Gospel). 

The obscurity from which Irenaeus rescued the text of Acts reflects 
the relative lack of importance of Acts in the life of the early Chris- 
tian communities and prevents any firm conclusions about precursors 
to Irenaeus’s use of Acts for this scholarly debate about canon.®' The 


58 Contrast this with his claims about the gospels, Ado. haer. 3.11.7. 

59 Trenaeus states that the Valentinians allege that the risen Lord conversed with 
his disciples for a period of eighteen months, a length of time that contradicts the 
account in Acts 1 (Adv. haer. 1.3.2). That Marcion would have adopted the text of Lk 
and the Pauline letters without clearly commenting on Acts if the narrative of Acts was 
widely known seems quite unlikely. See note 64 below. See also below under Traditions 
of Authorship and Titles. 

60 Note the connection Irenaeus draws between Lk 1:2 and Paul’s farewell address 
in Adv. haer. 3.14.2. See below under Traditions of Authorship and Titles for Trenaeus’s 
understanding of Luke the companion of Paul as the author of the Gospel according to 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. 

6l On the place of the apocryphal acts in early Christianity in relation to narratives 
about Jesus, apostolic letters, and the narrative of Acts, see below under Acts and the 
Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. 
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legend of the foundation of the church of Rome by Peter and Paul 
to which Irenaeus appeals as the standard for apostolic tradition is 
independent of the text of Acts. Acts almost certainly did not have 
much importance at Rome prior to Irenaeus.” Justin betrays no cer- 
tain knowledge of the text. Marcion, a careful critic of texts, appar- 
ently made no mention of a text potentially so damaging to his recon- 
struction of the history of Christianity.“ The traditional association of 
Peter, Paul, and Rome—an association that for Irenaeus presents the 
empirical proof of the unity of the apostles in the proclamation of the 
Gospel—defines the conceptual matrix in which Irenaeus reads Acts,® 
not a trajectory in early Christianity by which Acts came to Irenaeus. 


62 To the extent that Bauer (Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, p. 113, n. 2) 
is right that Rome (or better, certain factions at Rome) had an interest in extending 
Peter’s influence at Paul’s expense, Acts would hardly have been of importance to such 
a faction. 

63 Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 8) has argued that Justin knew Acts on the 
basis of z Apol. 50.12, but dependence on the end of Lk is sufficient to account for 
Justin’s description. See, e.g., Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts, p. 180. As Haenchen 
points out, ddvautw ... AKaBdvtec in z Apol. 50.12 does correspond to Ajppeote Sivauty 
in Acts 1:8. However, dvvautv is also used of the coming of the spirit in Lk 24:49, and 
the flow of z Apol. 50:12 corresponds closely to the end of Luke without reference to the 
narrative of Acts. According to Justin: 





.. xal Eig ODEAVOV åvegyóuevov LSdvTES xal MLOTEVOaVTES xal SUVaULY ExetD_ev AdTOIS 
reugvetoav mag’ adtotd AaPovtes xal eis nãv yévog åvõoonwv EADOvTES ... 


The phrase éxeidev avtoig nenptetoav nag’ abtot corresponds to ånootérhw ... èp DUG 
in Lk 24:49, and the sequence AaBovtes ... €AdOvtes in Justin fulfills Jesus’ final command 
to the apostles in Lk 24:49, busic è xadioate èv ti móet Es od evovonode èg tyous 
divouv. Finally, muotevoavtec in Justin is an interpretation of meooxuvioavtes in Lk 
24:52 as a response to the ascension. 

See Conzelmann (Acts of the Apostles, pp. xxx-xxxi) for other possible reminiscences of 
Acts in Justin. Justin’s knowledge of Acts cannot be ruled out, but if he was acquainted 
with the narrative of Acts, it does not seem to have been very important to him. 

6t If Acts had been important either in the intellectual or liturgical life of the 
churches at Rome or Asia Minor, Marcion could easily have edited it to make his 
point about the apostle Paul in relation to the other apostles. (Note, e.g., the rewriting 
of the history of Acts by Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27-71, on which see Jones, 
‘An Ancient Christian Rejoinder to Luke’s Acts of the Apostles: Pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions 1.27—71, esp. pp. 239-44.) Instead, his reconstruction of apostolic history and 
apparent silence about Acts suggest the unimportance of Acts. Harnack’s speculation 
(Marcion. The Gospel of the Alen God, p. 163, n. 86) that Marcion learned about the 
persecution of the apostles from the Acts of the Apostles is unnecessary. Lk 21:12-19, 
which according to Harnack (pp. 39, 42) was subjected to minor editing by Marcion 
and thus certainly did not escape his notice, makes explicit mention of the persecution 
of the apostles for proclaiming Jesus. 

65 Note that in Adv. haer. 3.1.1 (quoted above in part), Irenaeus conflates the begin- 
ning of Acts (“...[after] the apostles were invested with power from on high when the 
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Irenaeus does associate himself with Polycarp. Polycarp was a col- 
lector of letters, most notably those of Paul and Ignatius, in defense of 
ecclesiastical truth. Whether Polycarp’s interest in such letters would 
have extended to Acts cannot be determined, though there is no com- 
pelling reason to suppose so.° Possible allusions to Acts by Polycarp are 
doubtful at best.” 

Irenaeus cites Acts according to certain variants that have come to 
be identified as belonging to the so-called ‘Western’ text of Acts. Most 
notably, he knows the form of the apostolic decree that includes the 
golden rule.® However, the origin of the ‘Western’ text of Acts remains 
an unsolved problem.® The insertion of the negative form of the golden 
rule into the apostolic decree perhaps suggests an attempt to give the 
apostolic decree a continuing relevance for Christians everywhere,” but 
does not imply that a major revision of Acts existed prior to Irenacus. 
Against the likelihood of such a revision, three points are worth noting, 
First, there has as yet been no persuasive demonstration of an inner 
coherence for a second-century revision of Acts as the basis for the 
‘Western’ text of Acts.’! Second, if such a revision had been carried 


Holy Spirit came down...[they] departed to the ends of the earth...”) with the tradi- 
tion of Peter and Paul at Rome (“...Matthew also issued a written Gospel among the 
Hebrews in their own dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome and laying 
the foundations of the Church...”). 

66 In the early manuscript tradition, the text of Acts has no special association with 
the letters of Paul. The suggestion by Strange (The Problem of the Text of Acts, p. 179; see 
note 71 below on Strange’s theory about the text of Acts) that the reading of the Gospel 
alongside the Apostle (that is, gospel texts and Pauline letters) would have provided a 
life-setting in early Christian communities for Acts is unlikely in view of its obscurity in 
the life of Christian communities. ‘There is no compelling evidence to suggest that Acts, 
either in its composition or reception prior to Irenaeus, was closely connected with the 
Pauline letters. See chapter 4 below. 

67 Conzelmann (Acts of the Apostles, pp. xxvii-xxix) has compiled a list of these possible 
allusions. See also Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 3-14. 

68 See, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.12.14. For a discussion of the variants associated with the 
apostolic decree in Acts, see Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts, pp. 87-106. 

69 Aland and Aland (The Text of the New Testament, 2nd ed., pp. 54-55) argue that there 
was no distinctive early ‘Western’ text and that the text of codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis 
could not have existed as early as the second century. 

70 Cf. Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts, pp. 90, 104. 

71 For a recent discussion of the history of scholarship on the ‘Western’ text of Acts, 
see Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts, pp. 1-34. The theory proposed by Strange 
himself, that the two forms of the text of Acts are due to revisions intended by the 
author, but not incorporated until the posthumous editing and publication of Acts 
later in the second century, is not convincing. To support his theory that Acts was 
edited and published later in the second century, he argues that Acts was not known 
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out before Irenaeus, one would expect a much wider dissemination of 
this form of the text of Acts. The obscurity of the reception of Acts 
prior to Irenaeus would suggest no one form of the text would have 
gained prominence before the end of the second century, making room 
for competing forms of the text. Third, the ‘Western’ text of Acts lacks 
any major additions to or expansions of the stories in Acts, particularly 
those about Peter and Paul (especially in terms of traditions about their 
martyrdom). This absence of substantive expansions of the text of Acts 
in its ‘Western’ version suggests that this form of the text does not have 
its origin in a major revision prior to its emergence as scripture in the 
writings of Irenaeus, before which time the text would likely have been 
dealt with in a much freer manner.” Instead, the variants characteristic 


prior to Irenaeus because it had not been published. He asks the question (p. 179), 
“If Acts found a home in the ‘Apostle’-section of the emerging canon in the third 
century, why did it not find it in the second century?” He continues with the claim 
that “the reading of the ‘Apostle’ alongside ‘Gospel’ from the earliest times would 
have provided a potential life-setting for the book in the church.” A few pages later 
(p. 183), he attributes the publication of Acts to the threats to the church created by 
Marcion and Valentinus. His suggestions, though interesting, do not solve the problem 
of the reception of Acts in the second century. First, the circumstances associated 
with Marcion and Valentinus that Strange construes as a plausible explanation for the 
editing and publication of Acts posthumously just as easily answer his question about 
why Acts found a place in the emerging canon of the third century, but was relatively 
obscure prior to Irenaeus. Second, if the reading of the ‘Apostle’ alongside the ‘Gospel’ 
is a plausible life-setting for the book of Acts in the church prior to Marcion (in fact, the 
manuscript tradition for Acts does not indicate that the text of Acts was integrated into 
the Pauline letter collection; Acts was transmitted with the gospels or with the catholic 
letters; see notes 172 and 173 below), why was the text of Acts not published sooner? 
In other words, either Acts has a potential life-setting in the church from very early, in 
which case there is no reason to suppose it was published later in the second century; 
or, the relevance of Acts for the canon develops only late in the second century, in 
which case its previous obscurity is not evidence for it not having been published. 
The lack of knowledge of Acts prior to Irenaeus needs to be explained in terms of 
the character of the text, not a late publication of the text. Third, Strange nowhere 
demonstrates that the published text of Acts has any tendencies that would associate 
it with an editing after Marcion. Fourth, there is little evidence that Acts was of much 
importance in the liturgical life of the church even after Irenaeus, so its obscurity prior 
to Irenaeus is hardly surprising. (See note 171 below on the comments of Chrysostom 
and Augustine that suggest Acts was relatively unknown even in their day.) In short, 
Strange’s explanation for the ‘Western’ text of Acts creates as many difficulties as it 
attempts to solve and does not explain the reception of Acts in the second century. 

72 Three texts produced in the second century perhaps indicate the type of freedom 
that might be expected in the use of Acts before it became scripture. The Epistula 
Apostolorum, the Acts of Peter, and the Acts of Paul were all written before or nearly 
contemporaneously with the work of Irenaeus, and dependencies on the narrative of 
Acts have been argued for all three. Yet all three substantively modify the narrative 
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of the ‘Western’ text of Acts suggest rather modest attempts to explain 
the standard text.” Some of these explanatory glosses may have had 
their origin with Irenaeus himself; many likely arose subsequently, 
after the text became important for reconstructing a certain version 
of apostolic history as the basis for the emerging canon. There is no 
compelling reason to suppose Acts was widely known prior to Irenaeus 
based on the ‘Western’ text of Acts. 

The close connection of the emergence of the text of Acts in early 
Christianity with the intellectual pursuits of Irenaeus in defense of 
Christian unity is perhaps evident in some of the correspondence be- 
tween East and West at this time preserved by Eusebius. The account of 
the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne” refers to the martyrdom of Stephen 
in the narrative of Acts.” This text was sent from the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons to churches in the East while Irenaeus was bishop 
of Lyons. A little later, Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, wrote to Victor 
at Rome concerning the Paschal controversy.” In this letter, he perhaps 
alludes to Acts 5:29. Irenaeus intervened with Victor on behalf of the 
churches from the East in this controversy.” 

The situation with respect to the text of Acts in early Christianity 
before and after Irenaeus could not stand in sharper contrast. Whereas 
Acts has little prominence prior to Irenaeus, shortly afterwards the Acts 
of the Apostles is widely cited, often alongside the fourfold collection of 


framework of Acts. On the apocryphal acts, see below under Acts and the Apocryphal 
Acts in the Second Century. On the Epistula Apostolorum, see chapter 4 under Rome. The 
author of Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27-71, probably writing shortly after the 
time of Irenaeus, used the narrative of Acts as a source but wrote from quite a different 
perspective. See Jones, ‘An Ancient Jewish Christian Rejoinder to Luke’s Acts of the 
Apostles: Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27—71, esp. p. 243. See note 204 below. 

73 See, e.g., the comments of Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts, pp. 52-56, though 
the conclusions he draws from his observations are not persuasive; see note 71 above. 

74 The lack of widespread attestation of ‘Western’ variants for the text of Acts known 
by Irenaeus makes it impossible to retrace their origin to earlier revisions of Acts with 
any certainty. 

™ See Eusebius Hist. ecel. 5.1-2. 

Hist. eccl. 5.2.5. 

This letter is cited by Eusebius Hist. eccl. 5.24. 

See Eusebius Hist. eccl. 5.24.7. 

° Theophilus of Antioch in Ad Autolycum 2.34 cites the negative form of the golden 
rule (which corresponds to the form of the Apostolic Decree in Acts 15:20 and 15:29 
cited by Irenaeus; see note 68 above), though with no direct allusion to the narrative 
of Acts. Grant (“The Bible of Theophilus of Antioch,’ p. 188) goes beyond the evidence 
when he concludes that the New Testament at Antioch in Theophilus’s day included 
the Acts of the Apostles. 
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gospels.® The Muratorian canon, perhaps belonging to the end of the 
second century,®! takes for granted what Irenaeus defended: the Gospel 
according to Luke and the Acts of the Apostles belong in the canon. 
Likewise, the old gospel prologue to the Gospel according to Luke pre- 
supposes the gospel canon defined by Irenaeus.” After citing some bio- 
graphical information about the author Luke, the old gospel prologue 
goes on to situate the Gospel according to Luke in relationship to Mt, 
Mk, Jn, and Acts. ‘The prologue follows a geographical as well as a tem- 
poral ordering of the gospels, placing the Gospel according to Matthew 
in Judea, that according to Mark in Italy, and (subsequent to these two) 
that according to Luke in Achaea. Following the writing of his Gospel, 
the same Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. Later comes the Gospel 
of John, written by the apostle John after Revelation. The prologue 
includes an explanation of the differences between the beginning of 
the Gospel according to Luke and that of the other Gospels—Luke’s 
intention is deduced from the preface, and the reason for his narrative 
beginning with the birth of John the Baptist is interpreted.™ This old 
gospel prologue thus explains, with reference to Luke, what is taken for 
granted: the fourfold gospel canon alongside the Acts of the Apostles. 
In short, there is little evidence prior to Irenaeus to suggest how 
he came to ascribe such importance to the Acts of the Apostles in his 
Adversus haereses. Shortly after his work, the Acts of the Apostles begins to 


80 Tertullian, e.g., accepts the Acts of the Apostles as scripture, in contrast to the Acts 


of Paul. See below under Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. Nevertheless, 
the Acts of the Apostles does not have the same prominence as the gospels and 
Pauline letters. Clement of Alexandria, e.g., quotes Acts only 10 times, according to 
von Campenhausen (The Formation of the Christian Bible, p. 295, n. 151). 

81 See note 19 above on the attempt to redate this canon list to the fourth century. 

82 For the text of this prologue, see Aland, Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, p. 533. This 
prologue has been identified as belonging to a collection of so-called anti-Marcionite 
prologues, but is independent and not particularly anti-Marcionite. See Haenchen, The 
Acts of the Apostles, n. 1, pp. 10-12. Apart from the dubious connection to polemics 
against Marcion, there is little reason to date the prologue earlier than Irenaeus. 
Instead, since the prologue assumes what Irenaeus had to defend—the fourfold gospel 
canon alongside the Acts of the Apostles—it was probably not written before the end of 
the second century. It may, in fact, have been written much later. The prologue reflects 
a development of biographical information about Luke that was probably unknown to 
Irenaeus. See below under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. On the problem of the date 
of the prologue, see McDonald, ‘Anti-Marcionite (Gospel) Prologues,’ ABD 1.262-63. 

83 See below under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. 

84 SHA@v Sid to mgooiov totto adtd Sti 1EQd adtod dAAa oti yeyoaupéva ... ÖS 
àvayxarotátnv oðv otoav èv doy] mageAyqauev thv tod Iwavvou yévvnow, öç otv 
åàoyh tod evaryyedtov ... 
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be cited as scripture and placed alongside the fourfold gospel collection 
defined by Irenaeus. Though the Acts of the Apostles still had no firm 
place in the life of Christian communities long after the writings of 
Irenaeus,” its importance as scripture in the intellectual defense of 
apostolic truth was assured. Irenaeus himself was probably the first to 
formulate the significance of Acts for this defense.*° 


Traditions of Authorship and Titles 


Irenaeus’s designation of Lk-Acts as the Gospel according to Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles®’ does presuppose a certain history of recep- 
tion in the life of early Christian communities. This reception, as sug- 
gested above, needs further consideration. The title “Gospel according 
to Luke’ (evayyédov xatà Aovxãv, or the shortened form xatà Aovxdav) 
is secondary®™ and depends on the separation of the narrative of Acts 
from that of Lk.® The author of Lk-Acts characterized neither his own 


85 See below under Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. 

86 Harnack’s perceptive comments on the place of Acts in the New Testament canon 
(The Origin of the New Testament, pp. 96-97) are worth quoting in part: “...there is very 
much in the development of things leading to the foundation of the New Testament 
that can and ought to be explained from the practice of public reading and other 
causes, without recourse to the hypothesis of conscious creation. Even the addition to 
the Gospels of Apostolic Epistles in some form or another is an arrangement that might 
easily have arisen quite independently and in essentially similar fashion in different 
Churches. But the form in which the addition is made under the dominating influence of the Acts 
of the Apostles could not have occurred automatically and at the same time in different 
Churches...the placing of this book (the Acts) in the growing Canon shows evidence of reflection, 
of conscious purpose, of a strong hand acting with authority; and by such conscious action the Canon 
began to take form as Apostolic-Catholic. It cannot have happened otherwise; for the sense of 
purpose expressed in the structure cannot have been unconscious.” If Irenaeus was the 
individual behind this conscious purpose, his views would likely have been disseminated 
very rapidly due to his connections to churches at Rome and in the East. 

87 See, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.11.7-8 ([euangelium] secundum Lucam); 3.13.3 (actus apostolorum). 

88 Although Hengel (‘The Titles of the Gospels and the Gospel of Mark,’ pp. 64- 
84) overestimates the likelihood for the early use of such titles, he correctly points out 
that the longer form is not later than the shorter (p. 66). PE and P7? both attest the 
longer title early in the third century. His argument that such titles go back into the 
first century, however, conflates the question of the use of evayyéAtov as a title with the 
question of the origin of the traditions of authorship. Papias, e.g., relates the tradition 
of authorship associated with the texts of Mt and Mk, but he does not refer to the texts 
as gospels. Neither the author of Mt nor of Lk-Acts construes Mk as a gospel. (See note 
go below.) 

89 Acts 1:1—2 is a secondary preface suggesting the intended unity of the narrative of 
Lk-Acts. See chapter 3 under The Prefaces of Lk-Acts. On the relation of Lk 1:1~4 to the 
construction of the Pauline mission in Acts, see chapter 4 below. 
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work nor that of his predecessors as ‘gospels.’ The designation of a 
written text as a gospel is not attested before Marcion and Justin®! and 
coincides with the emergence of such texts in the life of Christian com- 
munities as authoritative written records of the words of Jesus.” In col- 
lections, such written records came to be designated as ‘[the Gospel] 
according to | ... |.’ Irenaeus, defending his canon of four gospels, 
provides the earliest evidence for the designation of Lk as the Gospel 
according to Luke. 

The origin of the traditions of authorship, however, must be con- 
sidered apart from their eventual use as titles in the form [evayyéAtov] 
xatà [ ... ]. The authorship ascriptions themselves probably antedate 


%9 See Lk 1:1-4; Acts 1:1-2. In fact, the author avoids the noun evayyédov entirely 
in Lk. The author of Lk-Acts does not construe the use of evayyédov in Mk 1:1 as 
a designation of a literary genre. Instead, the author of Lk-Acts characterizes Mk 
in Lk r:r as a ômynos ‘concerning the events accomplished among us’ (negi tõv 
TETANQOPoENMEVOV èv utv moayudtov; cf. AGyoc, Lk 1:2). The author of Lk-Acts is not 
writing a gospel, but a narrative about the proclamation of the word. The unwarranted 
conclusion that evayyéAvov was an earlier literary form has suggested a distinction in 
genre between Lk and Acts that would not have occurred to the author of Lk-Acts. 
(See chapter 3 under The Prefaces of Lk-Acts on the genre of Lk-Acts.) The separation of 
the author’s dujyyots into an evayyéov and a moedéetc is the result of the reception of 
these texts in the second century, not the intentions of the author. (Contrast Jervell, The 
Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 1, 116-17.) 

91 See Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, esp. p. 36. See also Gundry, ‘EYATTEAION: 
How Soon a Book?’ pp. 321-25. Dormeyer (‘Die Kompositionsmetapher “Evangelium 
Jesu Christi, des Sohnes Gottes” Mk 1.1. Ihre theologische und literarische Aufgabe in 
der Jesus-Biographie des Markus,’ pp. 452-68) has argued for the literary character of 
evayyédov in Mk 1:1, but Koester’s response (Ancient Christian Gospels, p. 13, n. 4) is to the 
point: evayyéduov is a message in Mk 1:1, not a title. Cf. Lk 1:1-4, on which see previous 
note. Only as the authority of written texts began to exceed that of oral tradition was 
evayyédtov construed as a literary genre, and therefore title, of a narrative about Jesus. 

92 Justin’s description of the gospels as “memoirs of the apostles” (see 1 Apol. 66.3; 
67.3-4) suggests such a context, as does Marcion’s designation of a written text as a 
gospel in his collection of Christian scripture. Irenaeus treats the words of Jesus as 
distinct from the written gospels, but always cites a written gospel. Thus, he preserves a 
distinction that was no longer meaningful but which was rooted in the transition from 
oral to written standards for the words of Jesus. See von Gampenhausen, The Formation 
of the Christian Bible, pp. 191-92. 

33 Hengel’s attempt (“The Titles of the Gospels and the Gospel of Mark,’ esp. p. 65) 
to refute Harnack by demonstrating that such titles could have existed apart from 
the collection of such texts alongside one another is unconvincing. The designation 
xatà Aovxãv presupposes two developments: (1) the emergence of the idea that the 
Gospel is contained in a written narrative; (2) the collection of more than one such 
written narrative alongside one another. Such conditions probably did not exist prior 
to Marcion, and it is therefore not surprising that the first instances of such usage first 
occur shortly after Marcion in responses to his canon of one written gospel. 
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their use as titles (whether in conjunction with evayyédtov or other- 
wise), as the evidence from Papias indicates.” His comments suggest 
an attempt to connect books about Jesus (both his own and that of Mk 
and Mt, none of which he identifies as gospels) to authentic (oral) tradi- 
tions about Jesus based on the preaching of the apostles.” Thus, Papias 
claims that the text of Mk preserved the preaching of Peter and the 
text of Mt derived from the work of the apostle Matthew.® He claims 
that his own work, by contrast, contains reliable oral traditions from the 
preaching of the other apostles. For Papias, the attributions of author- 
ship for the texts of Mt and Mk explain the differences (and deficien- 
cies) of the actual narratives of Mk and Mt in terms of the experiences 
of the authors in relation to the preaching of the Gospel.” 


See Eusebius Hist. eccl. 3.39. 

9 According to Eusebius, Papias in the preface to his five volume work on the 
interpretation of the sayings of Jesus claimed to have carefully gathered reliable oral 
traditions from the apostles about what Jesus taught, for he preferred the living voice 
of oral tradition to what could be learned from books. Hengel pays too little attention 
to this intermediate development of apostolic authority between anonymous text and 
apostolic gospel in his argument that all the authorship attributions are very early. 
Cf. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, rev. ed. (1991), 1.79, n. 7. The apostolic 
traditions of authorship are important for Justin (indicated by his reference to memoirs 
of the apostles) and Irenaeus (see, e.g., Adv. haer. 3.1.1; 3.5.1), apart from their use 
as titles. Justin’s designation of these texts as ‘memoirs’ emphasizes their historical 
reliability. This concern for authenticity is firmly embedded in the tradition cited by 
Irenaeus in Adv. haer. 3.1.1. 

9 Mdexogs uèv Eounvevtis Méteou yevouevys, d00 èuvnuóvevoev, åxoPõs éyoarpev, où 
wévtor TaEEL, TA VO TOD xvoiov i AEXDEvta ñ TeayDEvta. oŭte YAQ xovoEV Tot xvoiov 
oŭte naonxohovðnoev adtH, totegov é, Ho Epny, Této: Sg Eds Tas yoeias éroteito 
tas didaoxahias, GAM’ oby oneg OVVTAELW TOV xVELAXOV MOLOvLEVOS AOYiwv, Hote OvdSEV 
Tywaotev Maexoc otta¢ évia yoopas wc aueuvynuovevoev... [Mark, having become Peter’s 
translator, wrote accurately, though not in order, the things either said or done by the 
Lord, as many things as he remembered. For he neither heard the Lord nor followed 
him, but later, as I said, followed Peter. Peter was accustomed to teach as the need 
arose {or: using chreiai}, but did not as it were produce an ordered arrangement of 
the sayings of the Lord, so that Mark in no way erred by so having written some as he 
remembered...] Matdaios uèv ov Eßoaiðı Siaréxtw tà AdyLA ovvetátato, Åouńvevoev 
& aùtà ðs Åv Suvatds ëxaotos. [Matthew arranged the sayings in the Hebrew language 
{or: in the Hebrew manner of discourse}, and each translated them as he was able.] 
Text cited according to Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History 3.39.15-16 (edition by Kirsopp 
Lake, LCL). Irenaeus, at least, interprets this information about Matthew as a reference 
to Matthew’s proclamation of the Gospel among the Jewish people (O pév 6 Matbatocg 
èv toig “Efgatots ti dia aùtõv diarextm xai your e&iveyxev evayyediov [Adv. haer. 
3.1.1; cited by Eusebius Hist. eccl. 5.8.2—-4]). 

97 The lack of order in Mk is thus explained by Mark’s dependence on the preaching 
of Peter. Papias’s comments concerning the text of Mt are more problematic, but seem 
to indicate that the present text of Mt is judged difficult to interpret because of its 
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The actual authorship ascriptions and apostolic connections attribut- 
ed by Papias to the texts of Mk and Mt obscure the original social and 
literary context in which these texts emerged.” The original anonymity 
of both Mk and Mt reflects the absorption of the author’s voice into the 
worship and early preaching of the Christian communities that were 
based on the oral traditions about Jesus.” These texts were written 
within a context in which early Christian communities were attempting 
to interpret their traditions about Jesus vis-a-vis the Jewish scriptures’ 
account of God’s actions in history for God’s people.' Such narratives 
were not intended for outsiders,'”' but for religious communities con- 
scious of God’s actions in the past and present for them. The traditions 
about Jesus thus committed to writing were not related by an autho- 
rial T but an implicit ‘we’ of the early followers of Jesus who preserved 
traditions about Jesus.'” Such written texts probably circulated under 
the authority of the oral tradition about Jesus, not the relationship of 
the author to the apostles. The original anonymity of written texts 
about Jesus in the context of early Christian communities correlates 


connection to Hebrew discourse (either in terms of language or manner of composition; 
Papias may intend an assessment of the Jewish perspective of Mt). 

% Although the reliability of these ascriptions to Matthew and Mark continues 
to be defended (see, e.g., Gundry, Mark, pp. 1026-45; Luz [Matthew 1-7, pp. 94-95] 
acknowledges the difficulties in assessing the information reported by Papias, but does 
not accept its reliability), the problems have not been resolved. The reliability of Papias 
for historical information about the origin of these texts is no better than the oral 
sources on which he claims to be dependent—sources about which little is known (cf. 
Eusebius Hist. eccl. 3.39.15). In any case, Papias is not a careful sifter of traditions, but 
an indiscriminate collector of stories (see Eusebius Hist. eccl. 3.39.2-17). His interest in 
reporting the information about Mk and Mt is to situate his own work on the sayings 
of Jesus in relation to other texts known to him. The origin of the attributions to 
Matthew and Mark remains as obscure as the origin of these texts themselves in early 
Christianity. 

°9 The author of neither Mt nor Mk identifies himself or herself in these texts. The 
document Q was probably written anonymously as well. 

100 See Mk 1:1-2; Mt 1:1; cf. Lk 1:1, in which rexango~oenuévwv perhaps suggests 
that the narratives of the many have their point of departure in the fulfillment of Jewish 
scripture (cf. Lk 24:44). 

101 Schüssler Fiorenza (Miracles, Mission, and Apologetics: An Introduction,’ pp. 1— 
26) emphasizes the “public-societal dimension of Christian literature.” This dimension 
does not in itself resolve the question of the intended audience of early Christian 
literature in general or Lk-Acts in particular. 

102 See especially the ‘we’ in Jn 1:14; 3:11; 21:24. Note the authority of the éxxdnoia as 
a gathering of the followers of Jesus to exercise the authority of Jesus in Mt 18:15~-18 (cf. 
16:18—-19). 

103 Neither the author of Mk nor Mt claims apostolic authority for their text. In 
contrast, compare Lk 1:2 and the addition to Jn in 21:24. 
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well with the early Christian conceptual world determined by oral tra- 
ditions about Jesus and the religious authority of the Septuagint—that 
is, a religious outlook on history rooted in the Jewish sense of commu- 
nity as the people of God. The comments of Papias on the author- 
ship of Mt and Mk shift the authority of the text from the community 
experiencing the Gospel of God’s salvation to an apostle preaching the 
Gospel. 

The social and literary context in which Lk-Acts was written presup- 
poses this shift. The texts that Irenaeus knows as the Gospel according 
to Luke and the Acts of the Apostles were not written anonymously 
in the strict sense. The author speaks in his own voice in the prologue 
to the narrative (compare also Acts 1:1), addressing a literary patron.!° 
Further, the author’s literary intentions are determined by prior Chris- 
tian written texts (Lk 1:1-4) over which he asserts his own interpretive 
authority (not the authority of a community) according to Hellenis- 
tic standards of knowledge about the past.'°° Lk-Acts does not emerge 
out of the anonymity of public worship of a Christian church com- 
munity, but out of the intellectual inquiry of an individual, the autho- 
rial ‘I,’ into apostolic traditions.'” In speaking with his own voice, the 
author shifts the literary context of his work from the anonymous inter- 
pretive voice of early Christian communities rooted in Judaism to the 
authoritative voice of an author writing a Hellenistic narrative that is 
specifically Christian. ‘The author is self-consciously a Christian writer 
working within the context of Hellenistic literary culture. The tradi- 
tions of Jesus are no longer conceived as part of an anonymous narra- 
tive whose authority belongs to the Christian community, but rather as 
pieces of the Christian past whose ordering into a narrative depends on 
the authority of an author writing according to the standards of truth 
for history in Hellenistic literary culture. 1° 


104 Hengel (‘The Titles of the Gospels and the Gospel of Mark,’ p. 73) acknowledges 
that Jewish texts tended to be written anonymously, but dismisses this much too easily 
as an explanation for the anonymity of Mt and Mk. The beginning of both Mt and Mk 
reflect a religious outlook determined by the Septuagint. 

105 Hengel (‘The Titles of the Gospels and the Gospel of Mark,’ p. 73) points out 
that literary productions in the Graeco-Roman world tended not to be written anony- 
mously, in contrast to the practice in Judaism. 

106 See chapter 3 under The Prefaces of Lk-Acts. 

107 See especially Lk 1:2. Note also the inquiry of Papias into apostolic tradition as 
the basis for his own composition in five volumes of the Sayings of the Lord Explained 
(Eusebius Hist. eccl. 3.39.1-17). 

108 More precise points on the genre of Lk-Acts will be developed in chapter 3 below. 
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Although the author does not identify himself by name, he was 
certainly known to his patron, Theophilus, and those to whom he 
distributed a copy of his work.! The contrast in the prologue to Lk 
between the ‘T of the author and the ‘many’ of other attempts to write 
an account of the words and deeds of Jesus (see Acts 1:1) indicates 
that the author had no intention of remaining anonymous. In fact, his 
primary narrative source may have already been attributed to Mark.!!” 
If so, the text of Lk would have been from the beginning identified with 
its author by his original audience, especially in relation to the text of 
Mk. Furthermore, the text of Lk was most likely passed on in relation 
to other texts that were already identified by author so that the name of 
the actual author of Lk-Acts would have been readily preserved in the 
transmission of Lk. ‘The tradition of authorship connected with Lk-Acts 
cannot be easily dismissed as inauthentic.'!! 

The attribution of Lukan authorship to the text of Lk does not 
presuppose its circulation with the text of Acts. The oft-repeated claim 


109 See comments by von GCampenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, p.126, n. 
92; Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 104. 

110 The date for the composition of Lk-Acts, which has been argued to be as early as 
60 or as late as the middle of the second century, cannot be resolved with certainty. The 
author’s conceptual similarities with Papias (in terms of the investigation of apostolic 
traditions) and self-conscious orientation toward Hellenistic culture, however, suggest a 
date in the second century. Since a date after 110 for Lk-Acts is plausible, there is no 
reason to suppose the author received the text of Mk anonymously. (In contrast to Lk- 
Acts, Mt preserves the sense of authorial anonymity of Mk and may have been written 
earlier than Lk and received Mk unattributed to an author. Papias comments on both 
Mt and Mk, but does not mention Lk.) There is, perhaps, an implicit criticism of the 
author of Mk in the portrayal of John Mark in Acts 13:13; 15:36-40. His unreliability 
leads to his separation from the Pauline mission, with the result that Mark disappears 
with Barnabas from the narrative of Acts and is certainly not a witness of the arrival 
of the gospel in Rome with Paul. (Contrast Col 4:10.) On the portrayal of John Mark 
in Lk-Acts, see Black, “Che Presentation of John Mark in the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
pp. 235-543 also Mark: Images of an Apostolic Interpreter, pp. 25-44. 

111 The preservation of authentic traditions of authorship for texts from antiquity 
without an explicit naming of the author in the text itself is hardly noteworthy. Further- 
more, Marcion’s unascribed edited version of Lk does not prove that the text came to 
him without an attribution of authorship any more than the failure to identify the xoh- 
dot in Lk 1:1 indicates these texts were unattributed. Since Marcion adopted only one 
written gospel, neither he nor his followers had any need of a designation presupposing 
a collection of gospels. Moreover, to the extent that this edited version of Lk was taken 
by Marcion to preserve the true content of the Gospel of Jesus, Marcion himself is the 
author of the text as it stands in his collection of Christian scriptures in relation to the 
Pauline letters. Noteworthy in this regard is that Marcion’s gospel lacked the first two 
chapters of the text of Lk and thus the prologue in which the author identifies himself 
in relation to the apostles and other texts about Jesus. 
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that the tradition of Lukan authorship depends on an inference from 
the collection of Pauline letters in relation to the ‘we’ of the narrative 
of Acts is unnecessary.'!? Instead, it is more likely that the Pauline 
letters were mined for information about an otherwise unknown Luke 
after the connection between the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles had been made. We can see this process in Irenaeus himself. 

Irenaeus probably had no traditional information about the Luke 
who wrote Lk-Acts. Instead, Irenaeus himself supplies the key bio- 
graphical information about the author. According to Irenaeus, this 
Luke is one and the same with the Luke mentioned in the Pauline 
letter corpus: “Luke also, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book 
the Gospel preached by him.”'' Irenaeus knows little more than this 
about him, and he makes this statement in the context of his defense of 
the apostolic origin of the four gospels in his fourfold canon. 

In what Irenaeus presents in Ado. haer. 3.1.1 as known to all about 
the composition of the four canonical gospels, Irenaeus is not simply 
repeating information from his sources, but is constructing a new set of 
historical relationships. For example, Irenaeus is dependent on Papias 
for most of his information about Mt and Mk. However, Irenaeus inter- 
prets the information from Papias in light of his fourfold gospel canon 
and the importance of the church at Rome. He describes Mt and Mk as 
written gospels. Further, he interprets Papias’s comment concerning the 
composition of Mt in the ‘Hebrew dialect’ as a reference to Matthew’s 
mission ‘among the Hebrews," 
the preaching of Peter and Paul in Rome." Thus, Papias’s bare literary 
descriptions of the texts of Mt and Mk have become for Irenaeus part 
of the coordinated spread of the Gospel of God throughout the world 
based on the preaching of the apostles. The connection of Paul to the 
preaching of Peter at Rome allows Irenaeus to connect the composi- 
tion of Lk to that of Mk at Rome, one gospel based on the preaching 
of Peter and one gospel based on the preaching of Paul.!!® Without 


a mission which he correlates with 


112 See especially Col 4:14; 2 Tim 4:11; Phlm 23; Acts 16:10-17; 20:5—-21:18; 27:1-28:16. 

113 Adv. haer. 3.1.1. See note 29 above for the Greek text of this passage. See also 
3.14.1-3.15.1. 

114 Papias: Matdatog uèv obv “Eßoatðı Suahéxtw tà Aóyia ovvetcEato; Irenaeus: ‘O pèv 
6) Mattaios év toic “EBgatots ti iðig aùtõv Siarextw xai yoaghyv srveyxev edayyehiov. 

115 © pév &h Mattotog èv tots EPgaiots t iðig adtHv Siaréxtw xai your èëńveyxev 
evayyediou, tot IMétoov xai tot Haviov èv Poun evayyedCouevov xal depedtovvtov thv 
éxxAnotav. 

116 There is no need to suggest, as does Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 9), that 
this assertion by Irenaeus that the Gospel according to Luke is based on the preaching 
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reporting anything more about the composition of Lk, Irenaeus goes 
on to report that afterward John the disciple of the Lord published a 
gospel during his residence at Ephesus in Asia. This statement about Jn 
appears to be a conflation of two traditions known to Irenaeus, that of 
the apostle John’s authorship of Jn and that of John’s stay in Ephesus.!!” 
There is no evidence that prior to Irenaeus these two bits of tradition 
about John were connected, and even after Irenaeus there is concern- 
ing Jn, relative to the traditions reported by Irenaeus about the other 
gospels, quite a bit of variance. The overall goal of Irenaeus’s inter- 
pretive reporting of this information about Mt, Mk, Lk, and Jn is to 
connect them together into a unified proclamation of the Gospel by the 
apostles. The temporal indicators, which Irenaeus supplies, give a sense 
of historical coherence to the production of these four gospels. 

What, then, can be said about his claims concerning the author of 
Lk? Of the four gospels, Irenaeus presents the fewest details about the 
circumstances of the composition of Lk, and what he does relate about 
the author Luke is nothing more than what Irenaeus elsewhere deduces 
from the narrative of Acts and the corpus of Pauline letters. 


But that this Luke was inseparable from Paul, and his fellow-laborer in 
the Gospel, he himself clearly evinces, not as a matter of boasting, but as 
bound to do so by the truth itself: For he says ... “we came to Troas” ... “we 
endeavored to go into Macedonia”... “we spoke to the women who had 
assembled” ... “we sailed from Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, 


and came to Troas, where we stayed seven days”...1!8 


Irenaeus goes on with evidence from the Pauline letters concerning this 
Luke: 


As Luke was present at all these occurrences, he carefully noted them down 
in writing, so that he cannot be convicted of falsehood or boastfulness, 
because all these [particulars] proved both that he was senior to all those 
who now teach otherwise, and that he was not ignorant of the truth. That 
he was not merely a follower, but also a fellow-laborer of the apostles, 
but especially Paul, Paul has himself declared also in the Epistles, saying: 


of the gospel by Paul is derived from passages in the Pauline letters in which Paul 
speaks of “his gospel.” The inference that Lk contains the preaching of the gospel by 
Paul requires only the identification of the author of Lk as Luke the companion of 
Paul. Irenacus is making inferences based on supposed historical circumstances; he is 
not attempting to expand the content of Paul’s gospel as presupposed in his letters. 

117 For a detailed discussion of the issues associated with the authorship of the fourth 
gospel, see Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John, pp. 100-134; Hengel, The Johannine 
Question, pp. 2-5, 74-108; idem, Die johanneische Frage, pp. 13-25, 204-74. 

118 Adv. haer. 3.14.1. 
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“Demas has forsaken me, ... and is departed to Thessalonica; Crescens to 
Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me.” From this he shows that 
he was always attached to and inseparable from him. And again he says, in 
the Epistle to the Colossians: “Luke, the beloved physician, greets you.” But 
surely if Luke, who always preached in company with Paul, and is called 
by him “the beloved,” and with him performed the work of an evangelist, 
and was entrusted to hand down to us a Gospel, learned nothing different 
from him, as has been pointed out from his words, how can these men, 
who were never attached to Paul, boast that they have learned hidden and 
unspeakable mysteries? 


This defense of Luke as a reliable witness to the message proclaimed by 
Paul takes place in the context of Irenaeus’s use of the narrative of Acts 
to refute those who allege that Paul alone knew the truth of the Gospel. 
This defense of Luke is but a continuation of his argument for the unity 
of apostolic proclamation of the Gospel reliably preserved in the four- 
fold gospel canon begun in Ado. haer. 3.1.1. Yet, whereas Irenaeus relates 
incidental details from tradition about Mt, Mk, and Jn in 3.1.1, he con- 
veys nothing about Lk other than that which is directly related to his 
own apologetic interests and which can be deduced from the texts he 
construes as scripture. Irenaeus’s claims about the author of Lk, that (1) 
he was a companion of Paul and (2) he recorded the Gospel preached 
by Paul, appear to be biographical details Irenaeus has supplied for an 
otherwise unknown Luke. Irenaeus has identified this Luke on the basis 
of the Acts of the Apostles read alongside his collection of gospels and 
Pauline letters (including the Pastorals). Remarkably, Irenaeus reports 
nothing about Luke that cannot be deduced from Ms canon based 
on the assumption that Luke the author of Lk-Acts is the same Luke 
who was the companion of Paul mentioned in the Pauline letters. "° 
Irenaeus’s assertions about the author of Lk and Acts are pointedly 


119 After Irenaeus, the biography of this Luke is filled out. The old gospel prologue 
to the Gospel according to Luke (see note 82 above) adds specific biographical details 
about this Luke, including his place of origin (Antioch), his manner of life (unmarried 
and without child), age at death, and place of burial. Eusebius (Hist. ecel. 3.4.6) reports 
the tradition that Luke was from Antioch, but not the other biographical details 
contained in the old gospel prologue. There is no reason to suppose that any of this 
information is reliable. His place of origin may be an inference from the importance of 
Antioch in the narrative of Acts, his manner of life an inference from expectations for a 
follower of Paul, and the details associated with his death intended simply to fill out his 
biography—though the connection of his place of death and the writing of his gospel 
to Greece may be inferences from the prominence Macedonia and Achaea have in the 
narrative of Acts and in the Pauline letters. Rather than reliable information, the old 
gospel prologue represents an expansion of the information supplied by Irenaeus about 
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intended to refute the claims of the heretics, but depend primarily on 
the narrative of Acts and the deutero-Pauline text of 2 Timothy, both 
of which were unknown or unused by his opponents. The connection 
between the author of Lk-Acts and Luke the companion of Paul seems 
to have arisen in the context of Irenaeus’s attempt to create a uni- 
fied apostolic tradition of the proclamation of the Gospel over against 
heresy in the early church.!?° In fact, Irenaeus readily introduces simi- 
lar connections elsewhere to strengthen his construction of a normative 
ecclesiastical tradition over against heresy.'?! 

The supposition that Irenaeus himself is responsible for conflating 
Luke the otherwise unknown author of Lk-Acts and Luke the compan- 
ion of Paul is strengthened by two further considerations. First, in Ado. 
haer. 3.15.1, Irenaeus turns from those who elevate Paul to those who 
reject Paul. 


But again, we allege the same against those who do not recognize Paul as an 
apostle: that they should either reject the other words of the Gospel which 
we have come to know through Luke alone, and not make use of them... 


The implication of this statement is that there are Christians who make 
use of the Gospel according to Luke, though they reject the apostle 
Paul. This would seem to presuppose that such Christians do not 
associate the text of Lk with Paul and thus must not be aware that 
the author was supposedly a companion of Paul and recorded Paul’s 
gospel. Irenaeus himself describes Luke at one point in very general 


Luke probably based largely on further inferences from Acts and the Pauline letters. 
The modern discussion of “Luke the physician’ is but a continuation of the process 
begun by Irenaeus. 

120 The general tendency among the church fathers to conflate separate individuals 
with common names is evident, e.g., in the identification of Clement the companion 
of Paul (Phil 4:3) with Clement of Rome who wrote the letter to the Corinthians. That 
these are one and the same person is reported by Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 3.15), who prob- 
ably depends on Origen (Commentary on John 6:36) for this information. See Williamson, 
Eusebius. The History of the Church, p. 124, n. 4. Origen also equates the Hermas of Rom. 
16:14 with the Hermas of the Shepherd of Hermas. See his Commentary on Romans 10:31. See 
Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon, p. 47. 

121 See, e.g., his connection of Papias to Polycarp and to the apostle John (Adv. haer. 
5.33.4, cited in Eusebius Hist. eccl. 3.39.1; see Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John, 
p. 105). See also his connection of the Simon of Acts 8 with the tradition of a Simon at 
Rome in a report he received from Justin (compare Adv. haer. 1.23 with 1 Apol. 1.26; see 
note 22 above). See also Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 536, n. 5) on the identity of 
Sosthenes in Acts 18 and 1 Corinthians 1 for the problem of making false connections 
based on a similarity of names. On the problem of identifying Sosthenes in Acts 18, see 
chapter 4 below on Corinth. 
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terms merely as a follower of the apostles,!” a description that probably 
derives from Lk 1:1-4!” and does not depend on the narrative of Acts. 

Second, there is no reason to suppose that Marcion chose to edit 
Lk because the author was supposedly connected to Paul.!?* In terms 
of the four gospels of Irenaeus’s canon, only Lk does not have almost 
insurmountable difficulties associated with its adoption. The close con- 
nection in widely known traditions of Mt, Mk, and Jn to apostles whom 
Marcion rejected likely removed them from any possible consideration. 
On the other hand, the paucity of tradition associated with the author 
of Lk would have made the text of Lk a good candidate for Marcion’s 
literary ax.'” By excising the prologue, Lk 1:1-4,'° Marcion removed 
the gospel from any connection to the apostles (Lk 1:2) who had fal- 
sified the gospel and was left with a narrative that probably had no 
traditional connection to any single apostle prior to Irenaeus’s response 
to Marcion’s canon.” 

Notwithstanding Irenaeus’s suggestions to the contrary, the ascrip- 
tion of Lk-Acts to a certain Luke in early Christianity does not resolve 
the question of the historical reliability of the narrative or its portrait of 
Paul.! Not only does Irenaeus’s identification of the author of Lk-Acts 
as a companion of Paul go beyond what can legitimately be inferred 


122 Adv. haer. 3.10.1; note 3.14.1: “That [Luke] was not merely a follower, but also a fellow 
laborer of the apostles, but especially of Paul, Paul has himself declared also in the 
Epistles...” (italics added). Cf. the old gospel prologue to Luke (see Aland, Synopsis 
Quattuor Evangeliorum, p. 533) and Eusebius Hist. ecel. 3.4.6. 

123 See, e.g., Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 9-12. 

124 Against Hengel, “The Titles of the Gospels and the Gospel of Mark,’ p. 69. 
Harnack (Marcion: The Gospel of the Alien God, pp. 28—29) does not attribute Marcion’s 
selection of Lk to the author’s connection to Paul, but rather to the unacceptablility of 
his other choices. 

125 That Marcion’s options were limited to these four gospels is probably an anachro- 
nistic assumption, though the emergence of the fourfold canon in response to Marcion 
would suggest that these four were indeed gaining prominence in the middle of the sec- 
ond century. Other texts identified as gospels in the second century had apostolic asso- 
ciations that would have diminished their appeal to Marcion: for example, the Gospel 
of ‘Thomas and the Gospel of Peter. 

12 Marcion apparently rejected the entire first two chapters of Lk. The narratives 
of the birth of John and Jesus, heavily influenced by what Marcion could only see as 
Jewish corruptions of the Gospel, would have been unacceptable to him. 

127 There is no reason to suppose that Justin connected Lk to Paul. The claims by 
the author in Lk 1:1-4 would have been sufficient to establish the text as legitimately 
belonging with other texts classed as ‘memoirs of the apostles.’ Both Irenaeus and 
much later Eusebius describe Luke as a follower of the apostles in general, an inference 
derived from Lk 1:1-4. (See Adv. haer. 3.10.1; Hist. ecel. 3.4.6.) 

128 This question will be taken up in detail in the next two chapters. 
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from the text of Acts,'?? the author makes no claims in Lk 1:1-4 to 
be any closer to the events he narrates in Lk-Acts than is his patron 
Theophilus.!%° Since there is no evidence that prior to Irenaeus the 
authorship ascription of Lk-Acts was accompanied by any traditions of 
the author’s association with particular apostles, especially Paul, there is 
no reason (apart from Irenaeus’s apologetic interests) to conclude that 
the Luke of Philemon and the deutero-Pauline tradition was the author 
of Lk-Acts. Nevertheless, for Irenaeus the supposed connection between 
the otherwise unknown author of Lk-Acts and the Luke who accompa- 
nied Paul is crucial for his defense of the Gospel proclaimed by all 
the apostles. Irenaeus’s Luke unites the fourfold gospel canon and the 
Pauline letters in the Irenaean collection of scriptural witnesses to the 
Gospel. In Irenaeus’s defense of the teaching of the one, true, universal 
church, Lk-Acts has become ‘Pauline.’'*! 

Irenaeus’s title for the second volume of Lk-Acts attributed to this 
‘Pauline’ Luke is secondary"? and depends on two developments: (1) a 
differentiation between the narrative of Lk and the narrative of Acts 
in terms of content based on the emergence of texts about Jesus as 
gospels in Christian communities as a distinct Christian genre (that is, 
evayyédtov and moedéets as distinct types of narratives); and (2) a reading 
of the narrative of Acts in the matrix of a construction of apostolic unity 
in the preaching of the Gospel (that is, the qualification of med§es with 
TOV ATOOTOAWV). 

In antiquity, med&erg was often used to describe the content of writ- 
ings containing accounts of the deeds of noteworthy individuals.’ For 
example, Diodorus describes the content of his first book as medgets tõv 


129 On the author’s knowledge about Paul, see chapter 4 below. 

130 See chapter 3 under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts on the 
author’s understanding of the handing over of tradition from the servants of the word 
to the present, the ‘us’ of Lk 1:2. The author’s incorporation of the ‘we’ in Acts conveys 
the impression of an eyewitness account, but there is no need to suppose that this 
eyewitness is the author rather than a reliable, but unnamed, source. The improbability 
that an eyewitness composed the portrayal of Paul in the narrative of Acts has been 
pointed out repeatedly. See chapter 4 below, especially on Philippi. 

131 Writing shortly after Irenaeus, Clement of Alexander knows Luke wrote the Acts 
of the Apostles (Stromata 5.82.4) and goes so far as to say that Luke translated Hebrews 
into Greek for Paul (see Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.14; Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 12). 

132 Cf. Hengel (Acts and the History of Earliest Christianity, p. 36): “The title by which we 
know Acts ... does not do justice to its content and is therefore probably secondary ....” 

133 See BDAG, s.v. noãts; Maurer, meas, TDNT 6.644; Wikenhauser, New Testament 
Introduction, pp. 324-25; idem, Die Apostelgeschichte und thr Geschichtswert, pp. 94-104. 
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Baowéwv.!* Josephus takes note of those who have recounted the deeds 
of Pompey (ot tas xatà Tousmipov medgets åvayodypavtes).! The phrase 
(at) tedEetg attot is used several times in the Greek translation of 2 
Chronicles to describe the content of writings about certain individu- 
als.!8° As a description of content, it could also be used as a title,!*’ but 
does not reflect a distinct genre in antiquity in relation to, for example, 
history or biography. History was generally conceived to be about the 
important deeds of individuals,'* and historical events could be ordered 
around a central historical figure.'** Callisthenes, Alexander’s court his- 
torian, apparently wrote a Ilgd&eig “AdeEcevdeQov; Sosylus wrote of the 
exploits of Hannibal in Medéets “Avviba.'? As a term referring to the 
exploits of great individuals, however, it could be used to describe the 
content of works that were not histories in a generic sense. For example, 
Lucian compares the task of writing a Biog setting down the schemes of 
Alexander the false prophet with the task of writing down tac mecd&etcs of 
Alexander the son of Philip. One individual was, according to Lucian, 
as disreputable as the other was honorable in his deeds.' The sub- 
ject of Pseudo-Callisthenes (also known as The Alexander Romance) is the 
deeds (mec&euc) of Alexander, and the various titles for the work include 
Bios “AdcEdvSeou tot Maxeddovoc or Blog ’AAeEdvéeo0u tot Maxeddovoc 
nat nodes. In early Christianity, med&etg was a description of con- 
tent that served as a title for narratives about the deeds of the apos- 
tles.” While Irenaeus can use actus apostolorum (nodeg TOV ånootórwv) 


134 Diodorus Siculus 3.1.1. 

135 Antiquities 14.68. 

136 9 Chron 12:15; 13:22; 28:26 (LXX). The content of these writings is described in 
terms of both the words and deeds of the individual in question. 

137 On the use of a description of content as a title, see Hengel, ‘The Titles of the 
Gospels and the Gospel of Mark,’ p. 74. 

138 See Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome, pp. 91-98; cf. p. 63. 

139 Dihle, A History of Greek Literature from Homer to the Hellenistic Period, p. 221; cf. p. 290. 

140 See Wikenhauser, New Testament Introduction, p. 325; idem, Die Apostelgeschichte und ihr 
Geschichtswert, pp. 98—100. 

141 togotdtog eiç xaxiav ovtog, b00¢ eis åoethy exeivoc. See Alexander the False Prophet 1. 

142 See von Lauenstein, Der griechische Alexanderroman. Rezension T. Buch I, pp. 2-3; see 
also Stoneman, The Greek Alexander Romance, pp. 17-32. Wikenhauser (Die Apostelgeschichte 
und thr Geschichtswert, p. 103) draws an unwarranted distinction between what he calls 
Praxeisliteratur and biography, a distinction that confuses what was a description of 
content that could be applied to various types of works for a distinct literary genre 
in antiquity. 

143 The use of moáteg as a description of content and thus as a title for narratives 
about the apostles is not a technical generic description in early Christianity and does 
not in itself resolve the question of the relation of Acts to the apocryphal acts nor 
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as a title for Acts, elsewhere he describes the content of Acts as de 
actibus et doctrina apostolorum (meQi tõv te TEdEEwWV xai tic Sidayxfis THV 
a&sootohwv).! ‘Tertullian’s description of the Acts of Paul as Acta Pauli, 
quae perperam scripta sunt’ suggests that the title is an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the content: the Acts of Paul does not set forth what Paul did.” 

The problem with Irenacus’s designation of the second half of the 
narrative of Lk-Acts as a modes is not that this designation in itself 
is misleading as a description of the content of Acts, but that it is 
used contrastively with evayyéuov as a description of Lk and thus 
misconstrues the relationship of Acts to Lk. According to the author 
of Lk-Acts, he is writing a dujynouc (Lk 1:1), the first part of which 
he describes as an account negì m&vtmv Ov ňotato 6 Toots roiv 
te xal Sidcoxew (Acts 1:1). This is the verbal equivalent of Irenacus’s 
description of Acts as de actibus et doctrina apostolorom (xeQi tov te TEGEEWV 
xai Tis Sidayfic TOV ånrootóñwv). In other words, for the author of Lk- 
Acts, the content of the first volume of his work (Lk) is not characterized 
as an evayyédtov [Iņooð]"® but as a med&ets "Inood.'” 

Whereas nodes Inooð would be a legitimate description of the con- 
tent of the first volume of Lk-Acts, mod&eig tHv axootdAwy is not an 
accurate description of the intention of the author for the second vol- 
ume of Lk-Acts. In contrast to the implications of tov &ootdAwv, Paul 
(the major character in the second half of the book) as portrayed in 
the narrative of Acts is not an apostle according to the requirements 
laid out in Acts 1:21—25.'* Paul’s status as an apostle is of very little 


the question of the literary influences on the genre of these works (in terms of novel, 
biography, or history). On the relation of Acts to the apocryphal acts, see below under 
Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. 

144 Adv. haer. 3.13.3. 

145 Adv. haer. 3.15.1. See Rousseau and Doutreleau, Irénée de Lyon. Contre les hérésies. Livre 
III, 2.278-79. 

146 Evans, Tertullians Homily on Baptism, p. 37: “Acts of Paul, which are falsely so 
named.” Tertullian goes on to ask, “How could we believe that Paul should give a 
female power to teach and to baptize, when he did not allow a woman even to learn by 
her own right?” 

147 See below under Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. 

148 See Mk 1:1. See also note go above. 

149 Similarly, such a designation would be an accurate description of the content of 
Mk as well. On the close connection of the apocryphal acts to narratives about Jesus, 
see below under Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. The terms evayyéov 
and sedéets do not help sort out the literary relation between Lk-Acts, other narratives 
about Jesus, and other narratives about apostles in early Christianity. 

150 See chapter 4 under Paul’s Mission with Barnabas on the incidental designation of 
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interest to the author of Lk-Acts. A number of other non-apostolic fig- 
ures play an important role in the narrative: for example, Stephen, 
Philip, and James. Moreover, the narrative of Acts recounts neither 
the death of Peter nor the death of Paul, both ‘acts’ of great impor- 
tance in other second-century accounts of the apostles.'! The title 
‘Acts of the Apostles’ completely obscures the author’s intentions in the 
text. There is no need to look anywhere else than to the ecclesiasti- 
cal interests of Irenaeus for this title, a title that served his apologetics 
against heresy and perfectly balanced his understanding of the four- 
fold gospel canon and the doctrine of the apostles (who all proclaimed 
the same Gospel). In the context of these ecclesiastical interests, the 
need to label this singular text as tov ånootóñwv first arose in early 
Christianity. °° 

In short, the designation of Lk-Acts as the Gospel according to Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles presupposes a reinterpretation of the 
narrative unity of Lk-Acts based on the different routes Lk and Acts 
took into the Irenaean canon, a canon in which they were reintegrated 
not as a single narrative but as two distinct narratives. In its reception, 
Lk did not replace but instead became part of a collection of similar 
texts, a collection treated as a reservoir of information about Jesus 
defining the Gospel for Christian communities. In this context, even 
the narrative integrity of Lk was compromised as it became a source 
for stories and sayings about Jesus to be pieced together with sayings 
and stories of Jesus from other gospels.'°? In Irenaeus’s canon of four 
gospels, the individuality of the interpretive story of Lk-Acts and the 
authorial ‘? were submerged into a general conception of the Gospel 
as preserved in writings connected to apostles, in which context Lk 
became the Gospel according to Luke—a Luke identified by Irenaeus 
as the companion of Paul. 


Paul as an apostle in Acts 14:4, 14. 

151 See below under Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. 

152 On the connection of the Acts of the Apostles to the apocryphal acts, see below. 
The Acts of the Apostles shares in common with the earliest apocryphal acts the title 
moagetc, but differs from them in the general reference to the apostles rather than to the 
meaéets of a specific apostle. If the title of the Acts of the Apostles had been created in 
analogy to the earliest apocryphal acts, ‘Acts of Peter and Paul’ would seem a more 
probable choice. Instead, the general reference to ‘apostles’ suggests the apologetic 
context in which this otherwise obscure text came to be used. 

153 Cf. Papias, who conceives of Mk as a somewhat disorganized collection of mate- 
rial about Jesus based on Peter’s preaching and in need of supplementation with sayings 
of Jesus collected from other apostles. 
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This ‘Pauline’ Luke and the second half of Lk-Acts became impor- 
tant in disputes about heresy among Christian intellectuals at the end 
of the second century. In this context, the title ‘Acts of the Apostles’ 
becomes intelligible. Removed from the narrative unity of Lk-Acts and 
correlated with the fourfold canon of written gospels construed as col- 
lections of stories bearing witness to the Gospel, Acts was read as an 
account of (all) the apostles (including Paul) preaching the Gospel. The 
Acts of the Apostles so-called belongs to a very specific context in early 
Christianity: an intellectual response to heretical interpretations of the 
Gospel based on heretical constructions of (apostolic) Christian ori- 
gins. The social setting of this dispute about true and heretical forms 
of Christianity, a dispute in which Irenaeus’s ‘Pauline’ Luke and ‘Acts of 
the Apostles’ emerged, does not lie in specific Christian communities, 
but rather among competing Christian intellectuals. The title ‘Acts of 
the Apostles’ presupposes no correlation with the life of local Christian 
communities, Pauline or otherwise. 


Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century 


This specifically defined context in which the Acts of the Apostles 
was read at the end of the second century, however, has been consis- 
tently obscured by the canonical status the text of Acts achieved after 
Irenaeus. ‘The effect this status has had on understandings of the place 
of Acts in early Christianity is most clearly seen in the way comparisons 
have been carried out between the Acts of the Apostles and a group of 
texts sharing similar titles to that of the Acts of the Apostles, but eventu- 
ally excluded from the canon: the so-called apocryphal acts, narratives 
about the adventures of apostles. Of particular interest in comparison 
to the Acts of the Apostles are the Acts of Peter and the Acts of Paul, two 
of the earliest of the apocryphal acts (probably written in the second 
half of the second century) and corresponding to Acts in the promi- 
nence of Peter and Paul, respectively. In the various efforts by scholars 
to reconstruct the center and periphery of Christianity in the second 
century, the Acts of the Apostles has regularly occupied a position in 
the center and the so-called apocryphal acts have been placed on the 
periphery. The language often used in comparing these texts is indica- 
tive of their relative positions: early/late, canonical/apocryphal, histori- 
cal/novelistic and legendary, serious/popular, theological/entertaining, 
original/supplemental, orthodox/heretical. Such language of compari- 
son has given the Acts of the Apostles a place of unwarranted promi- 
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nence and importance in the life of early Christian communities in 
comparison to the apocryphal acts. Even when Acts has been con- 
sidered late and unreliable, its stories about the apostles have been 
central in the reconstruction of early Christianity: F. C. Baur associ- 
ated Acts with a grand synthesis in the second century of competing 
early Christian factions (defined as Petrine and Pauline!). Although 
the relative obscurity of Acts in the second century has often been 
noted, the text has generally been viewed as belonging to the center 
of Christianity, whereas the apocryphal acts have tended to be viewed 
as secondary developments of agd&etc literature in one way or another 
dependent on canonical Acts.'* The principal points of this literary and 
social/historical comparison and reconstruction of the respective places 
of canonical Acts and the apocryphal acts in second-century Christian- 
ity need to be reconsidered. 

Tertullian is the first church father to comment on an ‘apocryphal’ 
act. Writing concerning baptism, he warns against following Thecla’s 
example in the Acts of Paul.'°° 


But if certain Acts of Paul, which are falsely so named, claim the example 
of Thecla for allowing women to teach and to baptize, let men know that in 
Asia the presbyter who compiled that document, thinking to add of his own 
to Paul’s reputation, was found out, and though he professed he had done it 
for love of Paul, was deposed from his position. How could we believe that 
Paul should give a female power to teach and to baptize, when he did not 
allow a woman even to learn by her own right? Let them keep silence, he says, 
and ask their husbands at home.'°° 


Tertullian thus levels two criticisms against the Acts of Paul. First, Tertul- 
lian claims that the author of the Acts of Paul was subjected to ecclesias- 
tical censure somewhere in Asia for passing off false stories about Paul. 
Second, ‘Tertullian argues that the example of Thecla contradicts Paul’s 
own teaching in 1 Cor 14:34-35. In contrast to these two criticisms of 
the Acts of Paul, Tertullian in the same treatise appeals to the narrative 
of Acts as a reliable account of the actions of the apostles and their 


154 Cf note 176 below. 

155 De baptismo 17. Whether Tertullian has the entire work or only the section of the 
Acts of Paul concerning Paul and Thecla (which by the fourth century was circulating 
independently of the Acts of Paul; see MacDonald, ‘Apocryphal and Canonical Narra- 
tives about Paul,’ p. 57) cannot be established with certainty. His comments concerning 
the motives of the author of the work suggest he is referring to a larger text than just 
the section of the Acts of Paul concerning Thecla. 

156 Translation by Evans, Tertullian’s Homily on Baptism, p. 37. 
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followers.!°’ His criticisms of the Acts of Paul appear at first to be histori- 
cal arguments against the reliability of the Acts of Paul. In fact, however, 
they are tendentious arguments for a particular reading of the historical 
Paul. 

What ‘Tertullian reports as a judicial verdict in some otherwise un- 
identified church against the (unnamed) author of the Acts of Paul can- 
not be taken at face value. The Acts of Paul was widely known in the 
early church. Eusebius, writing in the first quarter of the 4th century, 
reports that most are familiar with the Acts of Paul, though he himself 
does not rank it with those writings “which according to the Church 
are true, genuine, and recognized.” Nevertheless, the Acts of Paul is, 
according to Eusebius, to be distinguished from the writings published 
by the heretics (including the Acts of Peter, Acts of John, Acts of Andrew, and 
acts of other apostles). Eusebius gives no indication that he knows 
the report of ecclesiastical condemnation against the Acts of Paul passed 
on by Tertullian (nor does anyone else in early Christianity).'°° Fur- 
ther, there is no tradition of authorship associated with the Acts of Paul 
in the early church. The text appears to have been composed anony- 
mously. That Tertullian somehow has reliable information about the 
author, information that no one else seems to have, is therefore doubt- 
ful. At best Tertullian is passing on a confused report of an ecclesiasti- 
cal response to the introduction or use of the Acts of Paul in some local 


157 See, e.g., De baptismo 18. 

158 See Hist. eccl. 3.25. The translation is by Williamson. 

159 On the Acts of Peter, see Hist. eccl. 3.3. Eusebius’s categories for writings in 3.25 
are somewhat confusing. He appears to present four categories: recognized, disputed, 
spurious, and heretical. However, his categories ‘disputed’ and ‘spurious’ actually over- 
lap and in fact reflect Eusebius’s own judgment on writings that are disputed. Those 
disputed works that Eusebius rejects, he classes as spurious. Thus, Eusebius offers three 
categories, recognized, disputed, and heretical, but offers his own opinion on those 
books considered disputed, classing as spurious the ones he rejects. The Acts of Paul 
is for Eusebius spurious. The epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John are 
disputed. In short, Eusebius’s canon list indicates that the Acts of Paul is familiar to 
most, though not accepted by all as canonical. The list of holy scripture in the 6th cen- 
tury codex Claromontanus (a list probably going back to the third or fourth century) 
includes the Acts of Paul. 

160 Tertullian wrote in Latin from North Africa. There is no reason to suppose that 
Eusebius would have had access to ‘Tertullian’s report when he composed his history 
of the church. On the other hand, that Tertullian had information about the censure 
of the Acts of Paul from the Greek East that Eusebius failed to uncover seems unlikely. 
Eusebius apparently went to great lengths to report any information about ecclesiastical 
use and censure of early Christian texts. If he had been aware that an ecclesiastical 
verdict had been rendered against the Acts of Paul, he would have reported it. 
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church community. Perhaps some presbyter in Asia was censured for 
using the Acts of Paul alongside other writings of Paul as scripture. !®! 

In fact, ‘Tertullian seems to be given to exaggeration of ecclesiastical 
verdicts against texts he dislikes. Speaking against the Shepherd of Hermas, 
he comments in one place that the book has been rejected by every 
church synod.!° ‘There is no corroborating evidence for this statement 
in other early Christian writers, and ‘Tertullian himself appears to have 
been more receptive of the book in his earlier writings. !® His harsh crit- 
icism of the Shepherd of Hermas in De pudicitia appears to be a rhetorical 
ploy to controvert the widespread popularity of the book.'™ Likewise, 
his report of an ecclesiastical judgment against the author of the Acts of 
Paul appears to be, at the very least, rhetorically exaggerated. 

‘Tertullian’s comments on the author of the Acts of Paul are note- 
worthy for the positive portrayal of the author’s motive (“for love of 
Paul”) and social status in the church (presbyter). Connecting the text 
to such an author is hardly a resounding condemnation (the author is 
not even called a heretic, a popular epithet hurled against the authors 
of unacceptable texts).'° Instead, ‘Tertullian’s characterization of the 
author suggests a rather positive reception of the Acts of Paul, if not 
by Tertullian, then by others on whom Tertullian is dependent for this 
information. Indeed, that ‘Tertullian even bothers to refute a hypothet- 
ical use of the Acts of Paul to support women carrying out baptism sug- 
gests the popularity of the text.' Tertullian’s readiness to pass on this 


161 For other disputes about what should and should not be read in church meetings, 
see the ecclesiastical verdict rendered against the use of the Gospel of Peter reported by 
Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 6.12.2). Note also the comment in the Muratorian canon that the 
Shepherd of Hermas is useful for private reading, but is not to be read in church. 

162 De pudicitia 10; see Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the 
Canon, p. 62. 

163 See De oratione 16; Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the 
Canon, pp. 61-62. 

16t On the reception of the Shepherd of Hermas in the early church, see Hahneman, 
The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon, pp. 61-71. 

165 See, e.g., Eusebius Hist. eccl. 3.25 on the texts produced by ‘heretics.’ 

166 MacDonald (The Legend and the Apostle, pp. 17-53) has argued that Tertullian’s 
statement is evidence for a group of women who are using the story to legitimate 
ministries of women that subvert male ecclesiastical authority (see, e.g., p. 19). That 
Tertullian knew such a group of women is doubtful. Tertullian’s treatise De baptismo 
begins as a polemic against a woman who rejects baptism. (Paragraph 1: “And in fact a 
certain female viper from the Cainite sect, who recently spent some time here, carried 
off a good number with her exceptionally pestilential doctrine, making a particular 
point of demolishing baptism.” Translation by Evans, Tertullian’s Homily on Baptism.) In 
paragraph 17, he alludes to the teaching of this woman in a hypothetical, rhetorical 
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dubious report of ecclesiastical censure of the supposed author of the 
Acts of Paul is due to his argument against the Acts of Paul on grounds of 
the proper (for him) role of women in the church. 

The actions of Thecla are completely unacceptable to Tertullian, 
and ‘Tertullian cites Paul himself to refute the example of Thecla. His 
appeal to 1 Cor 14:34-35 appears to establish a comparison between 
the historical Paul and an unreliable story about Paul and Thecla pre- 
served in the Acts of Paul. Instead, his choice of 1 Cor 14:34-35 (rather 
than a text like Gal 3:26-28) reflects a reading of Paul through the lens 
of an ecclesiastical tradition that suppressed the role of women in Paul’s 
actual theology and ministry.'®’ This tradition readily accepted the Paul 
of the Pastoral Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles, while rejecting the 
Paul of the Acts of Paul, not because the former corresponded better to 
the ‘historical’ Paul of the letters, but because the former supported an 
acceptable image of Paul for defining ecclesiastical (‘apostolic’) tradi- 
tion.'°* Whereas for Tertullian the Acts of the Apostles has a venerable 
connection to the Gospel according to Luke and presents a reliable 
account of the actions of the apostles, the Acts of Paul can be questioned 


exaggeration of the opposite extreme to which some other woman might go to corrupt 
baptism (“But the impudence of that woman who assumed the right to teach is 
evidently not going to arrogate to her the right to baptize as well—unless perhaps some 
new serpent appears, like that original one [nisi st quae nova bestia venerit similis pristinae], 
so that as that woman abolished baptism, some other should of her own authority 
confer it.”) The immediately following, crucial sentence makes no reference to a group 
of women: “But if certain Acts of Paul, which are falsely so named, claim [quod si quae 
Acta Pauli ... defendunt—on Acta Pauli as the subject of the clause, see Evans, Tertullian’s 
Homily on Baptism, p. 100] the example of Thecla for allowing women to teach and 
to baptize, let men know that in Asia the presbyter who compiled that document...” 
Tertullian is refuting a hypothetical possibility, not an actuality, and no individual or 
community (whether associated with women or otherwise) known to Tertullian can be 
reconstructed from Tertullian’s comment. 

167 The addition of the Pastoral letters to the Pauline corpus reflects this perspective. 
1 Cor 14:34-35 has itself come under criticism as non-Pauline (see, e.g., Gonzelmann, 
1 Corinthians, p. 246). See MacDonald (The Legend and the Apostle, pp. 54-77) for a possible 
relation of the Pastoral letters to the stories in the Acts of Paul concerning the role of 
women in the church. 

168 Problems with the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles were, therefore, resolved 
in other ways. Immediately after rejecting the example of Thecla in the Acts of Paul, 
Tertullian turns to the example of Philip and Paul as presented in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The baptisms administered by Philip (Acts 8:38) and to Paul (Acts 9:18) 
present difficulties for Tertullian’s concern not to administer baptism too hastily. The 
Acts of the Apostles, however, firmly belongs to Tertullian’s canon of scripture, and so 
he explains in terms of the peculiar historical circumstances why the example of Philip 
and Paul cannot be followed in all cases concerning baptism. 
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both in terms of its authorship and content.!® Ultimately, this verdict 
against the Acts of Paul prevailed, despite evidence for a widespread 
popularity of the text. Ironically, in contrast to the widespread familiar- 
ity with the Acts of Paul suggested by Eusebius,!” about eighty years 
after Eusebius wrote, Chrysostom produced a series of Homilies on 
Acts to counter a widespread ignorance of this book, some not even 
being aware of its existence (despite its firm place in the canon)!!”! 

In the early manuscript tradition, Acts is often transmitted alone. 
When grouped with other texts, sometimes it is placed with the gosp- 
els,” at other times with the Catholic Epistles.'% This suggests that 
even after Eusebius Acts did not acquire a fixed position in the pub- 
lic life of the church. That Acts came to be included in canon lists, 


169 Tertullian’s interest in the authorship of the Acts of Paul corresponds with Ire- 
naeus’s emphasis on the historical trustworthiness of the Acts of the Apostles based on 
its authorship by Luke the companion of Paul and author of the Gospel according to 
Luke. For Irenaeus and those sharing his ecclesiastical interests, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles preserves an eyewitness account of early Christianity. Despite Irenacus’s insistence 
to the contrary, the Paul of Acts and the Paul of the Pauline letter collection do not 
easily ‘fit? together. The problematic connection between these two images of Paul has 
repeatedly been obscured, from Irenaeus to the present, by the ‘we’ sections of Acts 
taken to be the author’s eyewitness participation in the Pauline mission. See, e.g., Adv. 
haer. 3.14.1. (The author’s relation to traditions about Paul will be taken up in chapter 
4 below.) In at least one instance, the author of the Acts of Paul reveals more knowledge 
about the historical Paul than does the author of Lk-Acts. In contrast to the author of 
the Acts of Paul, who portrays Paul as actually writing a letter to the church at Corinth 
in imitation of the Pauline letters, the author of Lk-Acts displays little interest in any of 
the Pauline letters, much less a corpus of Pauline letters. tà toAAG yoåuuata with ref- 
erence to Paul in Acts 26:24 means ‘higher learning’ (cf. BDAG, s.v. yoåuua), attributed 
by Festus to Paul in the context of his defense before Agrippa. Note that in Acts 28:21 
yodupata means ‘letters,’ but refers only to letters from Judea. (The possibility that Paul 
wrote a letter to the Roman church prior to his arrival seems to be excluded by the 
narrative of his reception at Rome [28:15~31].) Though the author makes clear he is 
writing in the literary tradition of the Septuagint and other narratives about Jesus, he 
makes no attempt to write in the literary tradition of the Pauline corpus. Whether the 
author of Lk-Acts knew that Paul wrote letters cannot be determined, but the Paul of 
Acts is not a letter-writer. On the author’s possible use of the Pauline letters as a source, 
see chapter 4 below. 

170 Hist. eccl. 3.25. 

171 See Homilies on Acts, Homily 1. This ignorance may be a rhetorical exaggeration, 
but cf. Augustine, Homilies on John, Tractate vi.18, who also comments on the obscurity 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 

172 E.g., P—sgrd century. 

173 E.g., $’4—7th century. This grouping of Acts with the Catholic Epistles arose in 
the 4th century according to Aland and Aland, The Text of the New Testament, and ed., 

. 50. 

174 Tn the canon list preserved in the 6th century codex Claromontanus, Acts is listed 
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despite its relative unimportance in the life of early Christian communi- 
ties, is a relic of its usefulness for imposing a certain interpretation upon 
scripture and ecclesiastical tradition. Ganon lists are a means by which 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy introduced into the church a standard of 
center and periphery by which ecclesiastical truth could be measured. 
Such lists in early Christianity influenced which texts survived (that is, 
were copied in a culture where the vast majority of people did not have 
the ability to read and write). Although the Acts of the Apostles sud- 
denly gained its authoritative status in the writings of Irenaeus at about 
the same time that the Acts of Paul and the Acts of Peter emerged,'” about 
150 years later Acts was firmly established in the canon list of Euse- 
bius, whereas the Acts of Paul was considered spurious, and the Acts of 
Peter was placed among those books altogether wicked. The judgment 
of time has agreed with Eusebius: Acts has survived intact, the Acts of 
Peter and the Acts of Paul only in fragments. This result, however, is far 
from being a reflection of the relative prominence of Acts in relation to 
the Acts of Peter and the Acts of Paul in early Christianity: it derives from 
Irenaeus’s use of canonical Acts to construct a unified apostolic history 
as the basis for his canon of four gospels and collection of Pauline let- 
ters. 

The problem of comparing and locating Acts and the apocryphal 
acts in relation to one another and the larger context of early Chris- 
tianity is tied to the characters in these texts. Tertullian rejected the 
Acts of Paul as the misguided portrayal of Paul by a devoted Paulinist. 
Irenaeus used the Paul of the Acts of the Apostles (and the ‘Pauline’ 
Luke) to construct a unified tradition of the apostolic proclamation of 
the Gospel defining the one true church, in which church the (one) 
Gospel proclaimed by all the apostles is preserved. In modern schol- 
arship, F C. Baur used Acts to reconstruct a synthesis of Pauline and 
Petrine forms of Christianity in the second century. Yet the actual difh- 
culties of connecting the characters of Acts and the apocryphal acts to 
groups and trajectories of early forms of Christianity (whether under- 


at the end. 

175 The Acts of Peter is attested by its use by the author of the Acts of Paul; see 
Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, rev. ed. [1991], 2.275. On the chronological 
priority of the Acts of Peter to the Acts of Paul, see Stoops, “The Acts of Peter in Intertextual 
Context,’ pp. 57-86. For a defense of the chronological priority of the Acts of Paul, see 
MacDonald, ‘Which Came First? Intertextual Relationships Among the Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 11-42; cf. Pervo, ‘Egging on the Chickens: A Cowardly 
Response to Dennis MacDonald and Then Some,’ pp. 43-56. 
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stood in terms of true and heretical forms of Christianity or Pauline 
and Petrine factions) are formidable. 

The literary relationship of the Acts of the Apostles to the apoc- 
ryphal acts, suggested by their titles, is manifestly problematic. !”® Not 
only does the narrative of Acts not supply the framework for either the 
Acts of Peter or the Acts of Paul,!” quite possibly the text of Acts emerged 
as the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ after the composition of the Acts of Peter 
and the Acts of Paul. Attempts to specify the literary relationship of the 
apocryphal acts to the Acts of the Apostles have tended to assume an 
importance for the latter work in the middle of the second century that 
cannot be established.'” Literarily, the Acts of the Apostles differs from 


176 On aedéeis as a title for early Christian texts, see above under Traditions of 
Authorship and Titles. The repeated assertion that the latter assume knowledge of the 
former is, at least without substantial qualification, unwarranted. Conzelmann (Acts of 
the Apostles, p. xxxi), e.g., simply asserts without qualification that the Acts of Peter assumes 
the existence of Acts. On the complex relation between canonical Acts and the Acts of 
Peter, see Thomas, ‘Canon and Antitype: The Relationship Between the Acts of Peter and 
the New Testament,’ pp. 185-206. Pervo (A Hard Act to Follow: The Acts of Paul and 
the Canonical Acts,’ pp. 3-32) explains the literary relation between Acts and the Acts 
of Paul in terms of an attempt by the latter to correct and perhaps supplant the former. 
Contrast Bauckham (“The Acts of Paul as a Sequel to Acts,’ pp. 105-152), who argues 
that the Acts of Paul narrates events that took place after the end of Acts. Although 
Pervo takes a position opposite to that of Bauckham, both assume the narrative of 
Acts would have warranted such attention in the second century. Although points of 
contact between the canonical Acts on the one hand and the Acts of Paul and the 
Acts of Peter on the other have been argued (see, e.g., the exchange between Rordorf, 
‘Paul’s Conversion in the Canonical Acts and in the Acts of Paul, pp. 137-44; Hills, 
“The Acts of Paul and the Legacy of the Lukan Acts,’ pp. 145-58; Bauckham, “The Acts 
of Paul: Replacement of Acts or Sequel to Acts?’ pp. 159-68; and Marguerat, “The 
Acts of Paul and the Canonical Acts: A Phenomenon of Rereading,’ pp. 169-84), no 
entirely satisfactory explanation of the similarities and differences has yet been argued. 
Moreover, even if the author of, for example, the Acts of Paul was familiar with the 
narrative of Acts, there does not seem to be anything in the surviving fragments of 
the Acts of Paul that suggests the author presumed such familiarity on the part of the 
audience for the work. 

177 For example, the elaborate framework of Paul’s trial that brings him to Rome as a 
prisoner is absent in the Acts of Paul. In the Acts of Paul, Paul comes to Rome as a free 
man, not a prisoner. On the difficulty of reconstructing the narrative of the Acts of Paul, 
see Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, rev. ed. (1991), 2.218-33. 

178 ‘Tertullian’s comments suggest that the Acts of Paul was written to increase Paul’s 
reputation for love of Paul. Even if Tertullian is an unreliable source for information 
about the literary and psychological motives of the author, the Acts of Paul does in fact 
presuppose a collection of Pauline letters. The so-called Third Letter to the Corinthians 
is part of the Acts of Paul. That the Acts of Paul was put together and circulated in the 
context of writings going under Paul’s name is therefore plausible. That the Acts of the 
Apostles belonged to these ‘Pauline’ writings is much less likely. But cf. the observations 
of Bauckham, “The Acts of Paul: Replacement of Acts or Sequel to Acts?’ pp. 165-66, on 
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the Acts of Peter and the Acts of Paul in being a narrative not constructed 
around the life of any one character. In both the Acts of Peter and the 
Acts of Paul, a single apostle appears to move through the narrative from 
beginning to end, and secondary characters are subordinated to the 
character of the primary apostle.'”? Both of these apocryphal acts end 
with the apostle’s martyrdom. In the Acts of the Apostles, on the other 
hand, the life of no single character defines the boundaries of the nar- 
rative. ‘The characters of Peter and Paul each have a particular role 
to play in the development of Christianity. There is no narration of 
the death of either of these two main characters (though Paul’s death 
is foreshadowed). The development of the narrative is not determined 
by the life (or death) of an apostle, but by the author’s interest in the 
spread of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome.'° 

Instead, the Acts of Peter and the Acts of Paul (and the other apocryphal 
acts to a lesser or greater extent) resemble what came to be identified in 
the second century as gospel texts about Jesus, particularly those depen- 
dent on the literary form of Mk,'*! more than they resemble Acts with 
respect to narrative structure and religious motive.'” The apocryphal 
acts and such gospel literature are accounts of a divine man!’ 
els about, does miracles, preaches and teaches,'* gathers followers, and 


who trav- 


the relation of the Acts of Paul to the Lukan Acts, 2 Timothy, Titus, 1 Corinthians, and 
2 Corinthians. 

179 For example, whatever the importance Thecla had in the source material used by 
the author of the Acts of Paul, the character of Thecla has been subordinated to the 
character of Paul in the Acts of Paul as a whole. Note also Tertullian’s assessment of the 
author’s motivation: “for love of Paul.” Paul’s role in the Acts of Peter is probably a later 
addition influenced by the Acts of the Apostles. See Thomas, ‘Canon and Antitype: 
The Relationship Between the Acts of Peter and the New ‘Testament,’ p. 195. 

180 These points will be developed in chapters 3 and 4. To be sure, Paul’s mission 
defines the endpoint of the narrative recounting the emergence of Christianity. Never- 
theless, Paul is but one character in the historical movement that leads from Jerusalem 
to Rome. 

181 Such gospel literature dependent on the literary form of Mk was well established 
in the life of Christian communities in the second half of the second century. 

182 See Bovon, “The Synoptic Gospels and the Noncanonical Acts of the Apostles,’ 
pp. 19-36. MacDonald (‘Apocryphal and Canonical Narratives about Paul,’ p. 60) 
concurs with Bovon, but tries to force Acts into this gospel pattern as well, following 
the lead of Wrege, Die Gestalt des Evangeliums: Aufbau und Struktur der Synoptiker sowie der 
Apostelgeschichte, pp. 151-60. 

183 On the influence of concepts of a divine man on the gospel narratives, see Betz, 
‘Jesus as Divine Man,’ in Synoptische Studien, pp. 18-34. See also Smith, ‘Good News Is 
No News: Aretalogy and Gospel’ in Map is not Territory, pp. 190—207. 

184 Note especially Paul’s beatitudes in the Acts of Paul 3.5-6 in comparison with those 
of Jesus in Mt 5:3-11and Lk 6:20-22. 
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as a result of conflict with the civil authorities (conflict created by the 
defining character of the divine man) is put to death, but subsequently 
appears to (or promises to appear to) certain individuals. Within this 
common narrative framework, the hopes and the aspirations of Chris- 
tians are preserved in the forms of legends and principles of conduct 
associated with a semi-divine character who becomes the paradigm for 
Christian existence.!® The apocryphal acts thus appear to be a sec- 
ondary development in Christianity of (‘gospel’) narratives of divine 
men. In the apocryphal acts, Jesus assumes his position in the divine 
realm, and the apostles become the emissaries of the divine realm on 
earth. The apocryphal acts thus supplement narrative accounts about 
Jesus (not the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles) as ways of imagining 
Christian existence. In the life and death of the apostle (as of Jesus), the 
reality of Christian existence is mediated to the reader. '®° 

In the apocryphal acts, the leading apostles are almost interchange- 
able in terms of the plot dynamics (though certainly localized geo- 
graphically in terms of traditions about the area of their activities) and 
are immediately present to the reader as the model of Christian exis- 
tence.” These characters act in ways that are determined by the lit- 
erary expectations of the genre in relation to ideals of asceticism (par- 
ticularly renunciation of sexual love) in early Christianity. The similar- 


185 The renunciation of this world, which in the case of the apocryphal acts takes the 


specific form of renouncing sexual love, leads to a devotion to the leading character 
of the narrative, whether Jesus in the gospels or the apostle in the apocryphal acts. 
Compare, e.g., Jesus’ requirements of discipleship (e.g, Mt 10:37-39) with Thecla’s 
devotion to Paul in the Acts of Paul 3.7-40. This devotion to the leading character of 
the narrative mediates the disciple’s relationship to God. 

186 See especially Peter’s discourse on his death in the Acts of Peter 37-39. Stowers 
(Comment: What Does Unpauline Mean?’ in Paul and the Legacies of Paul, pp. 75-76) 
observes that the synoptic gospels differ from the apocryphal acts in that the former 
grow out of chreiai and gnomai so that plot is minimal and sequential development is 
static. In the latter, he argues, plot is fundamental. His analysis, however, underes- 
timates the importance of the plot element introduced by the passion narrative for 
understanding the literary form of the synoptic gospels. ‘The source material available 
to the authors of the synoptic gospels was different from that available to the authors of 
the apocryphal acts, but this does not mean that the gospels as literary wholes are ‘quite 
different’ from the apocryphal acts. No amount of elaboration of the chreiai and gnomai 
under the influence of epideictic rhetoric explains the form of the gospels. Bultman- 
n’s assessment that the gospels are distinctive creations of early Christianity still merits 
attention. (See chapter 3 under The Prefaces of Lk-Acts on the genre of Lk-Acts.) 

187 This is also the case for the Jesus of Mt, Mk, and Jn. On the other hand, in 
Lk-Acts the characters (including Jesus) serve a larger vision of historical movement 
and are strikingly ‘historicized’ (that is, distanced from the reader—see chapter 3 under 
Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinsm of Lk-Acts). 
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ities of these narratives centered on different apostles suggest that the 
apostles do not define competing social matrices and trajectories defin- 
able as, for example, ‘Pauline Christianity’ or ‘Petrine Christianity. ’!®8 
Instead, the apostles in the genre seem to reflect almost interchangeably 
a certain commonality in the ideological construction of life shared by 
early Christians. 18 

One feature of the apocryphal acts as a group that sets them apart 
from the canonical gospels as a group (and Acts) is the theme of the 
renunciation of sexual love by those who accept the teaching of the 
apostle. In the case of Thecla in the Acts of Paul, Paul (who represents 
Jesus)'? becomes the object of her devotion in a way that leads her 
into a life of sexual abstinence. In the Acts of Peter, the renunciation 
of sexual love by certain women devoted to Peter creates the conflict 
that ultimately leads to the execution of the apostle at the hands of the 
state.'*! This theme can be correlated with the widespread appeal of the 
ideal of asceticism in second century Christianity.’ The apocryphal 
acts themselves, in their very similarity to one another at the level of 


188 The complex similarities and differences among the Pauline and deutero-Pauline 
letters, the apocryphal acts, the canonical gospel literature, and Lk-Acts suggest the 
unlikelihood of a simple correlation of the character of Paul in these texts to com- 
munities and trajectories in first- and second-century Christianity adequately labeled 
‘Pauline.’ See chapter 5 below. 

189 See Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire, pp. 113-16. 

199 See, e.g., the confusion Thecla experiences between the identity of Paul and that 
of Jesus (Acts of Paul 3.21). 

191 Acts of Peter 34—41; differently, though, in the Acts of Paul 11. The execution of 
Christians by the state probably informs an interest in the deaths of the apostles. 
Compare, e.g., the executions of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Justin, as well as the account 
of the martyrs at Lyons and Vienne (Eusebius Hist. eccl. 5.1); on the execution of 
Christians, see Pliny Letters 10.96.3 and ‘Tacitus Annals 15.44. 

192 Noted even by pagans—see Galen’s comments on the asceticism of a group of 
Christians (the fragment from Galen’s lost summary of Plato’s Republic is preserved only 
in an Arabic quotation; see Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians, p. 15): 


‘Most people are unable to follow any demonstrative argument consecutively; hence 
they need parables, and benefit from them’—and he (Galen) understands by para- 
bles tales of rewards and punishments in a future life—‘just as now we see the 
people called Christians drawing their faith from parables [and miracles], and yet 
sometimes acting in the same way [as those who philosophize]. For their contempt 
of death [and of its sequel] is patent to us everyday, and likewise their restraint 
in cohabitation. For they include not only men but also women who refrain from 
cohabiting all through their lives; and they also number individuals who, in self- 
discipline and self-control in matters of food and drink, and in their keen pursuit of 
justice, have attained a pitch not inferior to that of genuine philosophers.’ 


On Galen and the Christians, see also Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them, 
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narrative plot yet divergence at the level of theological viewpoint,!** 
suggest the widespread popularity of this ideal in various theological 
traditions. Whereas the synoptic material emerged in conflict with 
Jewish religious and political structures, the legendary material in the 
apocryphal acts conveys the ideal of sexual abstinence as a response 
to the Graeco-Roman world.'*! Attempts to locate the apocryphal acts 
(or the legends behind the apocryphal acts) in marginal social groups 
are quite misleading.'® In the late second century, it is the lives of the 
apostles in the apocryphal acts, not the Acts of the Apostles, that reflect 
the ideals of many early Christian communities. 

Although the narrative framework of Lk-Acts initially depends on 
Mk,'™® this framework is rapidly left behind in Acts as the narrative 
of the expansion of the proclamation of the word (Lk 1:2) exceeds the 
boundaries of the life of any individual so that Christianity is viewed 
as a historical movement determined by a sequence of characters. ‘The 
‘acts’ of both Peter and Paul are dropped as soon as their role in the 
historical movement of which they are a part is complete.” There is 


pp. 68-93. 

Cf. Justin 2 Apol. 2, whose description of the experiences of a woman who converted 
should be compared to the portrayal of such women in the apocryphal acts. One 
appeal of Marcionite Christianity as a social phenomenon in early Christianity was 
probably its strong stand on sexual renunciation, which resonated throughout early 
Christian traditions. ‘This ideal can be traced to the earliest layers of Christianity (see, 
e.g., 1 Cor 7:1). Of course, to claim that this ideal was widespread in early Christianity 
does not mean that its actual practice need be as widespread. 

193 Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 3.25, cf. 3.3) classified the Acts of Paul only as spurious, the Acts 
of Peter as heretical. 

194 The resulting tensions with Graeco-Roman society can perhaps be seen in Justin’s 
account (2 Apol. 2) of the woman who became estranged from her husband upon 
becoming a Christian. See note 192 above. See also Brown, Body and Society, p. 157. 

195 See above, e.g., on Tertullian’s comments on the author of the Acts of Paul in 
De baptismo 17. Note the tension between his characterization of the text as at least 
potentially heretical in the hands of uncontrolled women yet supposedly written by a 
presbyter of the (true) church. 

196 Lk 1:1 is at least a reference to Mk, and the whole structure of Lk is very similar to 
Mk. 

'97 That the absence of an account of Paul’s death is repeatedly posed as a problem 
suggests that the role of Paul in Acts is being fundamentally misconstrued. MacDonald 
(Apocryphal and Canonical Narratives about Paul,’ pp. 63-68), e.g., argues that the 
expectations set up by the genre of Acts require an account of the death of Paul, but 
an actual narrative of his death has been suppressed for political reasons. ‘The author 
of Lk-Acts certainly has an interest in shifting the blame for Paul’s death from the 
Romans to the Jews (note especially Acts 21:13), but MacDonald’s way of posing the 
problem ignores the importance of Peter in the narrative of Acts and thus the function 
of Peter and Paul in the narrative. 
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an almost complete lack of ethical/moral teaching in Acts;'®* instead, 
speeches focus on historical movement: most tellingly, Paul’s farewell 
speech interprets the transition from the past to the Christian present,' 
but has very little specific ethical or theological exhortation.” The 
result is a vision of historical movement encompassing the Jewish and 
Graeco-Roman world in God’s plan for Christianity.?°' By not ending 
with Paul’s death, the narrative of Lk-Acts affirms life in this world, 
with all its history, culture, and religion.?° In contrast, the apocryphal 
acts celebrate the death of the apostle and renunciation of this world.” 
The historical vision in Lk-Acts probably lacked any firm point of con- 
tact with early Christian communities prior to the attempt by Irenaeus 
to define a standard for Christian truth over against heresy, in which 
attempt the preaching of the Gospel by all the apostles, but especially 
Peter and Paul at Rome, became the measure for order in a hierarchi- 
cally defined Christendom in this world. 

In terms of early Christian narrative literature, the narrative struc- 
ture of Lk-Acts is actually an anomaly, whereas the apocryphal acts 
appear to arise from the same literary impulses that gave rise to the 
gospels: the portrayal of Christianity in terms of the life (or acts) of a 
divine man. Whereas (Lk-)Acts stands almost alone,” the Acts of Peter 


198 Contrast Paul’s beatitudes in Acts of Paul 3.5—6. 

199 See chapter 3 under Pauls Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

200 Contrast Peter’s final words in the Acts of Peter 36-39. 

201 For example, politically, Paul is portrayed as a Roman citizen well treated by 
Romans (see Lentz, Luke’s Portrait of Paul, e.g. pp. 3-4, on the portrayal of Paul’s social 
status). Paul in his appeal to Caesar acknowledges the political authority of Rome over 
Christians. In contrast to the interest in the death of the apostles evident throughout 
the second century, the author of Lk-Acts downplays the implied death of Paul at Rome 
and attributes this death to the obstinate rejection of the gospel by the Jews (note Acts 
21:13). See MacDonald, ‘Apocryphal and Canonical Narratives about Paul,’ pp. 64-68, 
though he misconstrues the significance of the author’s portrayal of the implied death 
of Paul for the genre of Acts; see also note 197 above. 

202 For the author of Lk-Acts, Christianity is not only the fulfillment of Jewish history, 
culture, and religion, but also the fulfillment of pagan history, culture, and religion. See, 
e.g., Acts 17:22-31; Vielhauer, ‘On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ p. 37. 

203 See Perkins, “This World or Another? The Intertextuality of the Greek Romances, 
the Apocryphal Acts and Apuleius’ Metamorphoses,’ p. 253. 

204 Jones (An Ancient Jewish Christian Rejoinder to Luke’s Acts of the Apostles: 
Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27—71, esp. pp. 239-44; An Ancient Jewish Christian 
Source on the History of Christianity, esp. pp. 157-68) has persuasively argued that the 
source behind Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27-71 is an account of the origin of 
Christianity influenced by but critical of the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles and 
the role ascribed to Paul in it. If the author of the source behind Recognitions 1.27—71 
was a Jewish Christian writing about 200 C.E., this competing account of the origin 
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and the Acts of Paul were still literarily influencing the construction of 
lives of the apostles into the 6th century, and the genre seems to have 
resonated with the life of early Christians everywhere.?” 

That Acts, an obscure text until the late second century, belongs 
in a trajectory that defines a prominent ecclesiastical tradition in the 
second century before Irenaeus is unlikely. ‘The canonical status of Acts 
is the result of a late second-century apologetic for a certain form of 
Christianity. This apologetic has obscured the place of Acts and its 
image of Paul in early Christianity prior to Irenaeus. For Irenaeus, the 
fourfold gospel canon, the account of the apostles (including Paul) in 
Acts, and the Pauline letters established the grounds for his claim that 
the true church was built on the foundation of the proclamation of 
the Gospel by all the apostles, a Gospel received by them from Jesus 
and handed on from them to their successors in the church (among 
whom Irenaeus counts himself). In a modern version of this ‘history,’ 
the Paul of Acts and of the Pauline letters has been correlated with 
a social and/or literary phenomenon in early Christianity identified 
as ‘Pauline’ and given prominence in reconstructing Paul’s role in the 
literary, theological, or social history of early Christianity. Although the 
specific historical claims made by Irenaeus at the end of the second 
century supporting his correlation of the Paul of the letters and the 
Paul of Acts (based on the ‘Pauline’ author, Luke the companion of 
Paul) have been widely challenged in modern scholarship, as has his 
genealogy of the apostolic proclamation of the Gospel, the influence 
of the canon remains. The canon continues to bias reconstructions 
of the place in early Christianity of the portrayal of Paul in Acts 
while obscuring the extent to which Lk-Acts and the Paul of Acts 
do not easily fit into the usually smooth syntheses of early Christian 
developments often offered as the background for this text.® The 


of Christianity is not only a critical commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, but an 
implicit rejoinder to Irenaeus’s use of the Acts of the Apostles to defend Paul against 
those Jewish Christians who do not recognize Paul as an apostle. See Adv. haer. 3.15.1. 

205 The list of such works connected to the character of Paul includes the Acts of 
Andrew and Paul, Acts of Peter and Paul, and Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena. See MacDonald, 
‘Apocryphal and Canonical Narratives about Paul,’ p. 57. 

206 See, e.g., the determined effort to locate Acts vis-a-vis the Pauline corpus in terms 
of the author’s knowledge of them (e.g., Knox, ‘Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus,’ 
pp. 282-86) or lack of knowledge of them (e.g., Harnack, The Date of the Acts and of the 
Synoptic Gospels, pp. 100-103). It is generally thought to be inconceivable that an author 
writing a history of the spread of the gospel in which Paul plays a central role could 
be ignorant of the Pauline letters (unless writing quite soon after the death of Paul). 
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social and literary forces shaping the reception of the so-called Acts 
of the Apostles into the canon need to be separated from the social and 
literary context informing the composition of Lk-Acts and its portrayal 
of Paul. The following two chapters are an attempt to rethink the place 
in early Christianity to which Lk-Acts and its portrayal of Paul belong. 


This belief, however, already assumes the centrality to Paul’s legacy as defined by the 
emerging canon—a late second century construct. See chapter 4 below. 


CHAPTER 3 


LK-ACTS, ITS AUDIENCE, AND 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Once the ‘Pauline’ Luke and the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ constructed at 
the end of the second century are set aside, are there compelling rea- 
sons to think that the original composition of Lk-Acts was determined 
by some form of ‘Pauline Christianity’? An answer to this question 
involves paying attention to the text and its portrayal of Paul in relation 
to its intended audience and in relation to its sources, particularly about 
Paul. The relation of Lk-Acts and its portrayal of Paul to its intended 
audience is the subject of this chapter; the relation of the author to 
sources possibly determined by some form of ‘Pauline Christianity’ is 
the subject of the next chapter. 

The author of Lk-Acts has produced a singular narrative among 
early Christian texts: he has reconceptualized the life of Jesus as a 
part of a larger narrative of the spread of Christianity (Acts 1:1).' This 
extended account of the history of early Christianity is necessary for an 
ordered account? of “the events that have been accomplished among 
us” (Lk 1:1). For the author’s primary narrative source Mk,* as well 
as for the other narratives about Jesus dependent on the form of Mk,° 
Christian identity and the development of the church are sufficiently 
determined by an account of the life of Jesus. Unlike the immediacy of 


' tòv uèv MEStoV Adyov éxomoduny negi Tavtwv, © Oedgire, Ov HoeEato 6 Inoots 
motety te xal Sidcoxelv... 

2 xabeéfic, Lk 1:3. See also tagnnodovdyxow ävwðev, Lk 1:3. On the meaning of the 
terms of the prologue to Lk-Acts, see below under The Prefaces of Lk-Acts. 

3 TOV neninoopoonuévov èv Hiv noayudtov. Cf. Adywv (‘stories,’ ‘accounts’), Lk 1:4. 

* See Lk 1:1—éxetdrjreQ noho Exexeionoav åàvatátaoðar Sujynow. 

5 Including Mt and perhaps Jn. 

6 See, e.g., Mk 1:1; Mt 28:16-20 (cf. Mt 16:18; 18:15-20); Jn 20:19-23 (cf. Jn 3:11). 
See also chapter 2 under Acts and the Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. Barrett (Luke the 
Historian in Recent Study, p. 60) comments concerning Lk-Acts: “Luke had to write this 
book in such a way as to show that the story of the Church was not an independent 
or spontaneous movement, but the outcome of the life of Jesus.” Not only do the 
narratives of Mt, Mk, and Jn all achieve this without the need for a successive narrative 
of the church, but no other ‘gospel’ (Q, Thomas, etc.) felt the need to narrate a 
development of the church to supplement the message of Jesus. 
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the life of Jesus for the church in such narratives,’ the author of Lk-Acts 
speaks in his own voice as part of a present in which the life of Jesus is 
clearly perceived as belonging to a past different from the present and 
mediated by a tradition in need of investigation.’ The author connects 
the life of Jesus to his audience in three places: introducing his work 
as author in the prefaces to the two volumes, Lk 1:1-4 and Acts 1:1— 
2, and expanding the horizon of his narrative to include the readers’ 
present through the literary device of the farewell address delivered by 
the character Paul in Acts 20:17-38. In these passages, the author draws 
his audience into the narrative (Lk 1:1-4) and correlates the life of Jesus 
(Acts 1:1) with the ministry of Paul, whose farewell address (Acts 20:17— 
38) joins the Christian present to the Jewish past of Jesus, the apostles, 
and Paul. The author portrays Paul as God’s chosen instrument (Acts 
9:15) in the movement of the word (Lk 1:2) from Jerusalem to Rome, 
from the past of Jesus to the present of the Christian. Christian origins, 
according to the author of Lk-Acts, are determined by a history that 
extends from the life of Jesus to the ministry of Paul. The prefaces 
to Lk-Acts and Paul’s farewell speech are identifiable forms important 
for understanding the social and literary context of Lk-Acts, and in 
particular the link between this context and the author’s portrayal of 


Paul.” 


The Prefaces of Lk-Acts 


Despite what came to be the canonical separation of Lk-Acts, the con- 
nection of the narrative of Lk with the narrative of Acts, established by 
Acts 1:1-2, has been recognized since Irenaeus. There is, however, no 
consensus on the interpretive implications of this connection. Specifi- 
cally, the problem of genre, the question of how Lk-Acts ought to be 
read (the answer to which often leads to explicit conclusions about the 
social context of this reading), needs to be clarified to understand the 


7 See also the preface to the Gospel of Thomas. 

8 See Lk 1:1-4; Acts 1:1-2. On the author’s understanding of the life of Jesus as 
something that belongs to the past, see Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, e.g., p. 186. 

° Suggestive for the importance of this link between the author’s prefaces and 
the portrayal of Paul in Lk-Acts is the reappearance of the first person pronoun 
in connection with Paul’s travels in the latter part of Acts. On the problem of the 
appearance of the first person plural pronoun in the latter part of Acts, Conzelmann’s 
conclusions (Acts of the Apostles, p. xl) are worth noting: “The only certainty is that by 
using ‘we’ the author attempts to convey the impression of an eyewitness account.” See 
Lk 1:2. On the problem of the ‘we’ narrator of Acts, see chapter 4 under Philippi. 
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social and literary context for the portrayal of Paul in Lk-Acts.!° For 
example, Charles ‘Talbert identifies Lk-Acts as a biography plus succes- 
sion narrative in the pattern exemplified in the accounts of the lives 
of certain philosophers in Diogenes Laertius. For Talbert, the Jesus of 
Lk-Acts is portrayed as the founder of Christianity followed by succes- 
sors proclaiming the true doctrine of the founder to legitimate a local 
religious community. David Aune, on the other hand, reads Lk-Acts 
as a general history so that the narrative becomes an account of the 
emergence of Christianity as a “national consciousness” over against 
Judaism." 

The problem of the genre of Lk-Acts involves at least two related 
issues: (1) the general relation of this text to other Graeco-Roman, Jew- 
ish, and Christian writings;”” (2) the specific relation of Acts to Lk (a 
problem aggravated by the legacy of the canon). Since Lk 1:1-4 is a 
general preface and Acts 1:1-2 is a secondary preface introducing the 
second book of a larger whole," Lk-Acts should be taken as a single 
work." The differences between Lk and Acts are to be attributed to 
the differences of source material constraining the narrative. ‘This con- 


10 Genre as an explicit interpretive tool for understanding Acts has received a great 


deal of attention in relation to recent emphases on social-literary approaches in New 
Testament studies. See, e.g., Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of 
Luke Acts, p. 135; idem, What is a Gospel? pp. 134-35. See also Sterling, Historiography and 
Self-Definition, pp. 1-19; cf. p. 378. In contrast, Conzelmann (Acts of the Apostles, pp. xl-xli) 
minimizes the helpfulness of genre comparisons in favor of emphasizing the theological 
shaping of the text by the author. He makes no attempt to correlate Lk and Acts in 
terms of genre. 

11 The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, pp. 140-41. 

12 These categories are obviously not mutually exclusive; they belong to the lan- 
guage of New Testament studies and like all such generalizations have strengths and 
weaknesses. 

'S tòv èv TE@ToV Adyov ènomoåyuny (Acts 1:1) should be translated ‘I wrote the first 
volume.’ Adyog can be used of one part of a narrative work (LSJ, s.v.; cf. BDAG, s.v.); 
see dujyyots, Lk 1:1. me@tocg can be used for medtegoc; see BDAG, s.v. memtos. Cf. 
Josephus Against Apion 2.1: 61 èv obv tod nootégov PiPAiov—‘in the first volume.’ On 
the prefaces to Lk-Acts, see Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, pp. 198-99. See also 
Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, p. 131. Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 136, 
n. 3) argues that Lk 1:1-4 applies only to the third gospel. 

14 The relation between the farewell addresses of Jesus and Paul further establishes 
the narrative unity of Lk-Acts. See below under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary 
Paulinism of Lk-Acts. The narrative of Acts was not an afterthought. The narrative of 
Lk, ending as it does with the disciples waiting in Jerusalem for the divine spirit, does 
not achieve the author’s stated goal in Lk 1:1-4, as the author’s preface in Acts 1:1-2 
indicates. The narrative of Lk is a beginning (tov neWtov hOyov TEQi MévtMOV Ov Äoğato 
ó Inootc noteiv te xai Sidcoxewv) to which Acts is the necessary end. 
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clusion, as well as its implications for how the narrative form of Lk- 
Acts ought to be read, has repeatedly been obscured by a comparative 
method characterized by a narrow selection and definition of compara- 
tive similarities and differences. 

Bultmann’s judgments on the gospels have determined much of the 
current debate about the genre of the gospels. According to Bultmann, 
the gospels are not biographies,” but unique creations of Christianity 
growing out of the immanent forces of development in the oral tradi- 
tion about Jesus in relation to the Christ-myth and Christ-cult of Hel- 
lenistic Christianity.’ His characterization of the gospels is informed 
by previous work on the distinction between Hochliteratur and Kleinli- 
teratur,” a distinction that introduces an explicit link between commu- 
nity and text: Aleinliteratur emerges spontaneously from the community. 
The Christian kerygma, as the essential and definitive presupposition 
of the gospels (the proclamation of the man who lived in the flesh as 
Lord), gives rise to a uniquely Christian form of literature (over against 
Graeco-Roman and Jewish forms of literature, with which broad genre 
comparisons are unhelpful). Thus, Bultmann links gospel as message 
and gospel as written text. He comments, “/T/he Gospels are expanded cult 
legends,” and goes on to say: 


Mark was the creator of this sort of Gospel; the Christ myth gives his book, 
the book of secret epiphanies, not indeed a biographical unity, but an unity 
based upon the myth of the kerygma. . . . Matthew and Luke strengthened 
the mythical side of the gospel at points by many miracle stories and by 
their infancy narratives and Easter stories. But generally speaking they have 
not really developed the Mark type any further, but have simply made use of 
an historical tradition not accessible to Mark but available to them. There 


15 Contrast, e.g., Votaw (‘The Gospels and Contemporary Biographies in the Greco- 
Roman World,’ p. 10), who in 1915 suggested that the gospels were biographies and 
that the “nearest parallels” to the gospels among Greek biographical writings were 
accounts of the lives of Epictetus, Apollonius, and Socrates. Unfortunately, he did 
not clarify what “nearest parallels” might mean. How near is near? How should 
‘nearness’ be established? This methodological imprecision has characterized much of 
the comparison of the gospels to Graeco-Roman literature. 

16 See Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, second edition (1968), pp. 368-74. 
Although Bultmann insisted on the uniqueness of the gospels as literary wholes, he 
did a great deal of comparison of the literary units that make up the gospels with 
corresponding genres in Greek and Jewish literature. 

17 Cf. comments by Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, p. 131. On the history of this 
scholarship, see Dormeyer, Evangelium als literarische und theologische Gattung, pp. 48-107. 

18 See Bultmann’s comments (History of the Synoptic Tradition, second edition [1968], 
p. 372) in response to previous attempts at comparison, including those of Votaw. 

19 History of the Synoptic Tradition, second edition (1968), p. 371 (italics his). 
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was no real development of the type of Gospel created by Mark before 
John, and there of course the myth has completely violated the historical 
tradition. 


Whether or not Mark is sufficiently explained by Bultmann’s hypoth- 
esis, his comparison of Lk with Mk, Mt, and Jn (assessing “real devel- 
opment”) has left Acts out of account. In what sense Lk-Acts really 
remains a ‘gospel’ of the type created by Mark is open to question. Lk- 
Acts cannot be explained with reference only to the Christ-myth and 
Christ-cult of Hellenistic Christianity. The author of Lk-Acts has in fact 
rejected an understanding of the origin of Christianity based on the 
so-called expanded cult legend of Mk.” 

Many have accepted Bultmann’s conclusions.?! Others, however, 
have rejected his assertion of generic identity among Mk, Mt, Lk, and 
Jn and generic difference between these gospels and Graeco-Roman lit- 
erature. There has been a proliferation of other configurations of sim- 
ilarities and differences. The work of Charles Talbert on the gospels, 
particularly Lk-Acts, is a good example of the attempt to reintegrate 
the gospels into the Graeco-Roman cultural milieu.” He concludes that 
Mk and Lk-Acts belong to separate categories of Graeco-Roman biog- 
raphy, thus reversing Bultmann’s construction of similarity and differ- 
ence.” Specifically, Lk-Acts belongs to a type of biography best exem- 
plified by Diogenes Laertius. According to Talbert, the at+b+c pattern 
of founder, successors, and summary of teaching has become in Lk- 
Acts a+b with c, the doctrinal summary, incorporated in the speeches 
in Acts.** This conclusion is surprising given the lack of doctrinal teach- 
ing in Acts.” He achieves this result using a method of comparison that 


20 See discussion below in this section. 

21 See the restatement of this position by Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, 
rev. ed. (1991), 1.77-87. 

22 See What Is a Gospel?, e.g., p. 15. He attempts explicitly to refute Bultmann’s 
hypotheses. 

23 What Is a Gospel?, pp. 134-35. Cf. Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, p. 240. 

24 Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, p. 131. 

*5 Note, e.g., the lack of any precise doctrinal content for the threat from false 
teachers warned against in Paul’s farewell address in Acts 20:28-31 (see below under 
Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts). The speeches in Acts 2:14- 
36; 7:2-53; 13:16-41; and 15:13-21 all present a theory of (salvation) history, but not 
the content of Christian doctrine as one would expect if such speeches were epitomes 
of the teaching of a philosophical school. Cf. MacDonald’s attempt (Apocryphal and 
Canonical Narratives about Paul,’ pp. 63-68) to explain the absence of a martyrdom 
at the ending of Acts so that Acts can be linked in terms of genre to the gospels and 
apocryphal acts. The willingness to force the narrative of Acts into molds that it does 
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selectively defines certain similarities (with some biographies in Dio- 
genes Laertius over against similarities with Mk) and suppresses differ- 
ences (for example, concerning the speeches in Acts): his similarities are 
“remarkable”; any differences are “not decisive.” 

Although Talbert’s conclusions have not been widely accepted, this 
methodological procedure has been repeated to establish virtually every 
genre identification proposed for the gospels in general and Lk-Acts 
in particular offered in response to Bultmann. The conclusions of, for 
example, Aune (Lk-Acts as general history),””? Richard Pervo (Acts, as 
distinct from Lk, as a novel),”® Gregory Sterling (Lk-Acts as apologetic 
history), and Dennis MacDonald (for whom the gospel is the most 
important literary model for Acts)” all suffer the same methodological 
problems as exemplified by Talbert. The proposed comparisons (genre 
identifications) rhetorically and methodologically define certain simi- 
larities over against differences in an arbitrary manner to establish the 
genre of Lk-Acts.*! 


not fit is an indication of the problems underlying the way comparisons have been 
carried out. 

2 Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, pp. 132-33. 

27 Using the same method, Aune (e.g., in The New Testament and Its Literary Environment, 
pp. 140-41) has come to opposite conclusions from Talbert. Rather than merging Acts 
into Lk, Aune merges Lk into Acts and posits a sharp generic distinction between Lk- 
Acts and the other canonical gospels. Although Lk-Acts certainly has similarities with 
Hellenistic historiography (note the point above on the speeches in Acts; see discussion 
below in this section), Aune can point to no other text in his category of universal 
history that shares more features in common with Lk-Acts than Lk-Acts shares with 
Mk. In what sense, then, is Lk-Acts more like universal history than it is like Mk (which 
Aune classifies as a biography)? 

28 Pervo, Profit with Delight: The Literary Genre of the Acts of the Apostles, e.g., pp. 136-383 
idem, ‘Must Luke and Acts Belong to the Same Genre?’ pp. 309-16. Cf. Gonzelmann 
(Acts of the Apostles, pp. xl-xli), who distinguishes Lk and Acts, but identifies Acts as a 
historical monograph. 

29 Historiography and Self-Definition, p. 374; cf. p. 19. 

30 Apocryphal and Canonical Narratives about Paul,’ p. 59; cf. pp. 63-68. Mac- 
Donald has in a sense returned to Bultmann’s point of departure, that (Lk-)Acts is in 
fact distinctly Christian literature. The rhetoric of decisive similarities and marginal 
differences remains, but ‘Talbert’s comparison with Graeco-Roman literature has been 
replaced by MacDonald’s comparison with Christian literature. A sense of lack of 
progress in attempts to identify the genre of Lk-Acts is hard to avoid. 

31 Alexander (The Preface to Luke’s Gospel, p. 167) concludes concerning the prefaces 
of Lk-Acts, “... Luke’s preface-style seems to be more closely related to that of the 
‘scientific tradition’ than it is to that of Hellenistic Jewish literature or to any other 
Greek literary tradition.” Alexander rejects any attempt to read Lk-Acts as “Greek 
history” in favor of reading it in light of the scientific tradition (pp. 200-212), despite 
the fact that the content of Lk-Acts hardly resembles the mathematical or medical 
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In any comparison, differences as well as similarities are important. 
The arbitrary selection and definition of certain specific similarities 
over against specific differences, with the resulting suppression of other 
possible generic configurations of similarities and differences, arise from 
an inadequate approach to comparison. Any comparison requires three 
terms.” Logically, the statement ‘x resembles y’ is incomplete with- 
out the addition of terms to make relative similarities and differences 
observable: ‘x resembles y more than z with respect to v’ or ‘x resem- 
bles y more than w resembles z with respect to v.’ “Resembles’ should 
be always qualified by ‘more than’ and ‘with respect to.’ In other words, 
comparison is always partial, relative, and determined by the interests 
of the observer. For example, Bultmann’s partial comparisons of Mk, 
Mt, Lk, and Jn determined by his interests in the synoptic tradition are 
illuminating relative to his interests, but provide only a partial account 
of the narrative form of Lk-Acts. Talbert minimizes whether Lk-Acts 
may resemble Mk more than Lk-Acts resembles certain biographical 
forms in Diogenes Laertius with respect to certain characteristics, as 
well as whether Lk-Acts resembles Hellenistic historiography more than 
Lk-Acts resembles such biographies with respect to, for example, the 
speeches. Aune fails to take into account the resemblance between Lk- 
Acts and the other canonical gospels (which he considers biographies) 
with respect to narrative structure and content (obscuring the rather 
difficult problem of really demonstrating that any Graeco-Roman gen- 


treatises which begin with such prefaces (p. 202). In her search for the genre of Lk- 
Acts, Alexander minimizes the conceptual and linguistic parallels between Lk 1:1-4 
and Hellenistic historiography (especially Josephus), while emphasizing the general lack 
of dedications in Greek historiography. Furthermore, Alexander (following Overbeck, 
see p. 14) overstates the detachability of the preface from the content of Lk-Acts, a 
detachability supposedly characteristic of prefaces in the scientific tradition but not 
of prefaces to history. (On the close connection of the prefaces to Lk-Acts and the 
portrayal of Paul in Acts, see below under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism 
of Lk-Acts; see also note 43 below.) Alexander has confused the question of whether Lk- 
Acts 7s Greek historiography (it is not in a strict sense; see below) with the question 
of whether the author appeals to the conventions of Hellenistic historiography to give 
an account of the origin of Christianity (he does; see below in this section). Lk-Acts is 
no more a scientific treatise than it is a Greek history. Alexander’s narrowly conceived 
comparison of similarities and differences, however, leads her to assert that Lk-Acts 
is the former and not the latter. Even if the presence of the dedication is due to 
the influence of the scientific tradition (it need not be; see note 69 below), this does 
not warrant ignoring the influence of standards of Hellenistic historiography on the 
author’s conception of his task. 

32 See Smith, Drudgery Divine. On the Comparison of Early Christianities and the Religions of 
Late Antiquity, p. 51. 
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eral history looks very much like Lk-Acts at all). Pervo minimizes (1) the 
narrative connection of Acts with Lk, (2) links with Hellenistic histori- 
ography (for example, the speeches in Acts), and (3) differences between 
Acts and ancient novels (for example, in terms of the relation of char- 
acters to the plot).** In each case, the value of the insights gained by 
these comparisons is overshadowed by the claim to have discovered 
the definitive genre for drawing a literary map with which to locate 
and interpret Lk-Acts.*! The resulting suggestions for understanding 
the specific literary and social context in which Lk-Acts and the Paul 
of Acts emerged are not compelling.” 


33 On similarities with ancient novels, see also Edwards, ‘Acts of the Apostles and 
Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe: A Literary and Sociohistorical Study,’ pp. 1-14. The 
differences between Hellenistic historiography and novels cannot be construed primar- 
ily in terms of fictional narrative. The difference is not whether the narrative is fic- 
tional, but on the constraints controlling the narrative (e.g., relationship to sources or 
traditions; see Lk 1:1-4). The anti-historical tendency characteristic of Greek thought 
tended to push historiography toward rhetoric and narrative fiction. See Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between poetry and history (Poetics 9; discussed in this section below). See also 
Collingwood, The Idea of History, pp. 17-31. 

34 The underlying problem is the attempt to establish discrete genre categories 
based on a monothetic approach to classification. A polythetic mode of classification 
is required for any phenomena not capable of differentiation on the basis of a specific 
characteristic or specifically definable set of characteristics (in terms of genre, such 
characteristics as form, content, and function are often thought to establish discrete 
genre categories). On these modes of classification, see Smith, ‘Fences and Neighbors: 
Some Contours of Early Judaism,’ pp. 1-5. The classification of texts (i.e., genre 
groupings) arises from a clustering of shared characteristics. Some texts may share a 
large number of characteristics, others may not (so-called mixed genres, e.g.). If such a 
polythetic mode of classification were undertaken, it seems probable that Mk and Lk- 
Acts would, e.g., share a cluster of characteristics that would create meaningful (generic) 
differences vis-a-vis other ancient texts. Because genre has been treated as a set of 
discrete categories (of, e.g., biography, history, fictional narrative, gospel) into which Lk- 
Acts must be placed, Talbert’s rhetoric, and that of those who have responded to him, 
has been shaped by the language of ‘decisive’ similarities and ‘unimportant’ differences, 
a language that allows the interpreter to discard as inconsequential whatever does not 
fit the particular genre favored by the investigator. Because genre has been so closely 
tied to the conception of discrete categories such as history, biography, novel, or gospel 
in the investigation of early Christian narrative texts, perhaps intertextuality offers a 
more useful model for understanding the relation of Lk-Acts to other texts. Cf. the 
comments of Valantasis (“The Nuptial Chamber Revisited: The Acts of Thomas and 
Cultural Intertextuality, pp. 261-63) on the use of a broad model of intertextuality 
to understand the apocryphal acts. 

35 Although Burridge (What Are the Gospels?, pp. 24-25) appeals to literary theo- 
ries to untangle the problem of the genre of the gospels, he does not address the 
more fundamental problems associated with establishing comparisons and contrasts. 
The problem with genre studies applied to Lk-Acts is not that they are not ‘cor- 
rect’ in relation to some true notion of genre, but that they have not done what has 
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Although the debate about the genre of Lk-Acts has been character- 
ized by an unsuccessful attempt to discover a definitive point of simi- 
larity or difference to determine comparison, this search for the genre 
of Lk-Acts has illuminated the complexity of the literary relations of 
Lk-Acts, a complexity that scholars have relentlessly minimized. The 
various comparisons (with historiography, biography, novel, gospel tra- 
ditions)? suggest oral and literary traditions within which the author 
was writing and placing his work,” traditions that are important indi- 
cations of the social and literary (and thus interpretive) matrix within 
which Lk-Acts belongs. None, though, exhaustively defines the literary 
relations of Lk-Acts, and some are more useful than others for under- 
standing the author’s portrayal of Paul in the second half of the narra- 
tive of Acts. In what follows, a search for the definitive genre of Lk-Acts 
will not be pursued. Instead, those comparisons with Graeco-Roman 
and Jewish literature have been chosen that are most useful for a nar- 


been claimed for them. Burridge (p. 218) concludes concerning the synoptic gospels: 
“Thus, there is a high degree of correlation between the generic features of Graeco- 
Roman fio and those of the synoptic gospels; in fact, they exhibit more of the fea- 
tures than are shown by works at the edges of the genre.... This is surely a sufficient 
number of shared features for the genre of the synoptic gospels to be clear...” Since 
he only carried out a detailed comparison with what he defines as Graeco-Roman 
Biot, it is not clear how he can conclude that he has discovered a sufficient num- 
ber of shared features to determine the genre of the synoptic gospels. In any case, 
his analysis of Lk has minimized Acts (see p. 256). Moreover, although in his exam- 
ples of Bior he makes a point of noting that the subject’s name comes at the very 
start or immediately after the prologue (see, e.g., p. 162), he fails to explain why 
Jesus’ name does not appear in the narrative of Lk until after Herod, Zechariah, 
Elizabeth, John, and Mary have been introduced. He has paid insufficient atten- 
tion to differences that might call into question his definitive genre identification of 
Lk. 

36 See Schneemelcher (New Testament Apocrypha, rev. ed. [1991], 1.77-87) who rejects 
this debate as sterile and returns to Bultmann’s solution without considering the nature 
of the problem. One likely reason for the minimizing of this complexity is the desire 
to discover the genre that explains the genesis of the narrative of Lk-Acts and thus its 
interpretation. 

37 One literary comparison, however, is noteworthy for its absence: no one has 
proposed a generic influence from the literary tradition of the Pauline letters, a striking 
absence given the author’s willingness to incorporate many literary influences and all 
the more evident in comparison with the Acts of Paul. Although the author at times 
writes in a style reminiscent of the Septuagint, incorporates the narrative of Mk, adopts 
the convention of speeches in Hellenistic historiography, he does not have Paul write 
letters nor does he imitate the style of Pauline letters. 

38 Sterling (Historiography and Self-Definition, pp. 1-19) has suggested this approach to 
genre, but ends up arguing that one specific literary tradition (apologetic historiogra- 
phy; cf. p. 374) best explains the narrative of Lk-Acts. 
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rowly defined purpose: to explain why the author constructed Paul’s 
role in early Christianity the way he did for his audience. 

The assertion is often made against Bultmann and those who have 
followed him in his identification of the gospels as sui generis that a text, 
if it were indeed sut generis, would be uninterpretable.*° Genre as a rela- 
tion to other texts (e.g, in terms of conventions) is taken to be the key 
to the meaning of a specific text since it is thought that genre deter- 
mines meaning. This maxim is repeated often enough that it requires 
some attention."' That Bultmann’s gospels, if indeed sui generis, would 
be uninterpretable is doubtful. Bultmann himself describes the proper 
context for their interpretation: the immanent forces of development in 
the tradition in relation to the Christ-myth and Christ-cult of Hellenis- 
tic Christianity. A community participating in such a cult could proba- 
bly understand the gospels so-defined without ever having read (or lis- 
tened to) any generically similar Graeco-Roman or Jewish text. Genre 
(in terms of the broad categories of biography, history, and novel, for 
example) as a key to the interpretation of the gospels has been exag- 
gerated. Genre conventions and interpretation are ultimately tied to a 
social context of reading, and meaning is socially construed. It is only 
when texts are isolated from their proper social context of meaning 
that they become opaque. Bultmann is right to imply the sufficiency of 
an interpretive community for the meaningfulness of a text produced 
within that community.“ Genre expectations (and more broadly, expec- 


39 For example, Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, p. 255. 

0 See, e.g., Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, pp. 52-54. When this principle is used in 
conjunction with an arbitrary method of comparison to establish literary conventions, 
an almost endless generation of interpretations becomes possible. 

41 The theoretical roots for this claim (at least as it is often made in New Testament 
studies) lie in the work of Hirsch (Validity in Interpretation). Even if Hirsch’s analysis of 
the determinacy of meaning linked to genre is accepted (and this is by no means a 
given in literary criticism), he makes a crucial distinction between broad genres (that is, 
what the genre categories of biography, history, novel would be as applied to ancient 
texts) and intrinsic (text-specific) genres (pp. 86-111). Only the latter are determinative 
of meaning. This distinction ought to raise doubts that Burridge (What Are the Gospels?, 
pp. 240, 255-59) has uncovered the key to the understanding of the gospels when he 
concludes that the gospels are biographies (a broad genre)—a conclusion that is taken 
to be important for their relation to the historical Jesus (pp. 257-58). 

42 Although genre is part of a social context of meaning, the latter cannot be reduced 
to the former. Genre formalizes certain conventions of written communication and as 
such can guide the production and interpretation of written texts. The prerequisite 
for written communication to take place, however, is a social context guiding the 
production and interpretation of written texts, not preexistent genre categories. The 
texts of Mt, Mk, Lk-Acts, and Jn are difficult for modern scholars to interpret because 
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tations created by intertextuality) are always correlated with social com- 
munities of readers, that is, social contexts of meaning, What follows is 
an attempt to elucidate the literary and social context of meaning for 
the portrayal of Paul in Lk-Acts suggested by the prefaces to Lk-Acts. 
The prefaces to Lk-Acts establish links to a complex web of literary 
traditions that define the nature of the participation in Hellenistic liter- 
ary culture implied for the audience of Lk-Acts.*® Lk-Acts is concerned 
with events (teayudtwv, Lk 1:1), specifically their historical accuracy 
and order. These events are qualified in four important ways:*° (1) ‘The 
criterion of their selection is mexAnQoq~oenuévwv—those events capable 
of being designated as ‘accomplished,’ that is, ‘fulfilled. The author 


the original social context of their production and reading has been lost. Recourse to 
the broad genres of history, biography, or novel is a poor substitute for this original 
social context. 

43 The literary influences suggested by the prefaces do not exhaust the literary influ- 
ences on Lk-Acts. Undoubtedly the expectations of popular storytelling have influenced 
the episodes in Acts. See, e.g., Pervo, Profit with Delight, pp. 12-85. Nevertheless, the 
prefaces of Lk-Acts establish the author’s rhetorical stance toward the narrative as a 
whole, to which the individual characters and episodes are subordinated. This rhetori- 
cal stance is an intentional literary artifice (for the bulk of the narrative that follows, the 
author simply adopts the third-person, omniscient narrator of Mk) that helps determine 
the author’s intentions for the narrative as a whole. Of course, it would be a mistake to 
simply read off the author’s intentions from the prefaces alone, apart from an analysis 
of the content of Lk-Acts. The prefaces composed by ancient authors were not neces- 
sarily in themselves determinative or exhaustive guides to the intentions for their texts 
as a whole. See Burridge, What Are the Gospels?, pp. 55-69. Furthermore, authors do not 
always live up to the goals stated in the outset of their work. (For example, Josephus’s 
stated intentions to refute those who claim that the Jews are a people of recent origin in 
his preface to Against Apion is at best only a partial guide to his actual apologetic inter- 
ests as revealed by the actual content of Against Apion; see Droge, ‘Josephus Between 
Greeks and Barbarians,’ esp. pp. 116, 140. Lk 1:1~4 is not a description of the process of 
research and composition carried out in the rewriting of Mk.) As a result, the following 
discussion of the author’s intentions as stated in the prefaces to Lk-Acts should not be 
read in isolation from the discussion of the actual content of the author’s portrayal of 
Paul that will be taken up below under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of 
Lk-Acts, as well as in chapter 4. 

“ See also Acts 1:1—zeQi névtwv ... OV eEato ô Inoots noretv te xal SiScoxew 
(‘concerning all that Jesus began to do and teach’). 

® For éxeiBds, see Josephus Jewish War 1.2: tò © àxopès tis iotogias. See also 
Lucian, How to Write History, esp. 47, 51. For xade&fic, cf. é&fj¢ in Thucydides The 
Peloponnesian War 5.26. 

46 The prologue of Lk-Acts has been notoriously difficult to interpret. See, e.g., the 
large number of works cited in the bibliography on Lk 1:1-4 in Bovon, Das Evangelium 
nach Lukas, 1.29-30. 

47 Assured’ is less likely. See Lk 24:44 and Acts 28:25-28. See also Sterling, Histori- 
ography and Self-Definition, pp. 333-35. The author of Lk-Acts repeatedly emphasizes the 
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thus assumes a theory of history that determines important events wor- 
thy of being investigated, ordered, and written.* Events currently cir- 
culating as ‘accounts’ or ‘stories’ (Adywv, Lk 1:4)! belong to a larger 
whole, the connection to which will produce certainty of knowledge 
concerning the particulars.* (2) These events have taken place ‘among 
us.’ In other words, the author of Lk-Acts is writing about events that 
have taken place in the recent past.°! (3) These events are vouchsafed 
by eyewitnesses. (4) The (unsatisfactory) attempts of others to write 
narratives (Lk 1:1) are contrasted with the careful investigation (magnxo- 
Aovdyxo) of the events in question on the basis of which an ordered, 
accurate account can be written. These four methodological issues 
are precisely the concerns found in Greek traditions of historiography 
begun by Thucydides that find their closest parallels in Josephus’s pro- 
logue to his Jewish War.* The author of Lk-Acts thus places his work 


‘necessity’ of events happening. See, e.g., Acts 2:23. 

48 Cf., e.g., the elaborate discussion by Josephus in the prologue of the Jewish War 
to establish the greatness of the war he is about to recount. Cf. also the prologue of 
Polybius (Histories 1.1.1-1.2.8; 1.4) and Thucydides (The Peloponnesian War 1.1). In the 
understanding of history presupposed by Lk 1:1, the events that are the subject of the 
author’s narrative are important because of their significance in the divine plan for 
history. See discussion below in this section; see also below under Paul’s Farewell Speech 
and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

‘9 The immediate context of Lk 1:1-4 indicates the meaning ‘stories’ (in the sense 
of accounts of incidents and events; cf. nodyuata, 1:1; on xatnyńðns, see BDAG, s.v. 
xatnyéw [meaning 1 is more likely than meaning 2a]) rather than ‘teachings.’ These 
AOyou as stories or accounts are, of course, closely connected to the Adyog as the 
proclamation of the gospel (Lk 1:2; cf. Acts 18:25; 21:21, 24). The author claims to 
be ordering (xaðetis yodat) these stories into a narrative of events. The author thus 
invokes a semantic domain that identifies his task in relation to events preserved in 
partial accounts (Adyot), to be distinguished from myths (udtou), in need of organization 
into a regular history (iotogia). For the contrastive semantic domain of the word Adyos, 
see LSJ, s.v. 

5° Cf. Polybius’s emphasis on understanding the particulars in light of the whole 
to perceive historical truth, rather than isolating the particulars in special histories 
(Histories 1.4.6—11). 

51 Cf. Josephus Jewish War 1.13-18. 

52 Note the appearance of the first person personal pronoun in the latter part of 
Acts. (On the ‘we’ narrator in Acts, see chapter 4 under Philippi.) See also Josephus 
Jewish War 1.18; Against Apion 1.55. 

53 Cf. Josephus Jewish War 1.1-3; Against Apion 1.46; 1.53-56; Lucian How to Write 
History 47. See Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, p. 344. 

54 Sterling (Historiography and Self-Definition, pp. 365-69, 374) links Lk-Acts to Jose- 
phus’s Antiquities in terms of apologetic historiography, despite the fact that the crite- 
ria by which Josephus distinguishes the Antiquities from the Jewish War (see, e.g., Jewish 
War 1.17-18) indicate that Lk-Acts appeals to the historiographical methodology that 
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in a definite literary tradition®°*—the writing of history about recent 
events marked out as important by a definite historiographical crite- 
rion of selection, attested by eyewitnesses,” and carefully investigated 
by the historian.” 

The social and literary context for the writing of such history ex- 
tended from the past into the future so that such works were written 
in conversation with a literary past, present, and future. Concerning 
this literary past, the historian self-consciously continued the work of 
predecessors and debated the merits of previous efforts. For example, 
Josephus sees himself as continuing the work of past (biblical) histo- 
rians,” as does the author of Lk-Acts.” Concerning the present, the 


informs the Jewish War, not the Antiquities. According to Josephus, his Gexatohoyia is 
concerned with the origin and antiquity of the Jewish race (Against Apion 1.1) based on 
the investigation of reliable documents from the past (Against Apion 1.53-54; cf. Jewish 
War 1.1718). On the other hand, his account of the Jewish war is about recent events 
(Jewish War 1.18; cf. 1.1; 1.13-16) about which he is qualified to give a reliable account 
over against unreliable narratives about the war (Jewish War 1.1-3). The expectation for 
such a reliable account of recent events is that either the author participated in the 
events about which he writes or at the very least made careful inquiry about events 
from those who were actually present (Against Apion 1.44-56). Josephus expected his 
account of the Jewish war to take its place alongside the reliable accounts of the ear- 
lier history of the Jews (Jewish War 1.17-18). Although the author of Lk-Acts intends to 
investigate the origin of Christianity, he does not do so as one translating the sacred 
works of his people (as Josephus describes his method of writing the Antiquities in Against 
Apion 1.54) to recount their antiquity, but as one investigating the recent history of God’s 
actions to save God’s people. As such, his account is intended to take its place alongside 
similar reliable accounts of the distant past and to replace unreliable accounts of the 
recent past. See discussion below in this section. For the author of Lk-Acts, his history 
of Christianity does not require an account of the origin of an ancient yévog (an account 
already supplied by the Septuagint), but instead a narrative of the actions of individuals 
in the recent past. 

55 See Sterling (Historiography and Self-Definition, pp. 1-19, esp. p. 15) for a discussion of 
genre in terms of literary traditions. 

56 The appearance of the first person pronoun (as an eyewitness) in the latter part of 
Acts thus links the narration of the ministry of Paul to the author’s method as stated in 
Lk 1:1-4. Nevertheless, this first person narrator in the second half of Acts associated 
with Paul should not be confused with the author. In Lk 1:1-4, the author associates 
himself and Theophilus with the juiv of 1:2, to whom the tradition has been mediated 
by those who directly participated in the events (medypata, cf. 1:1) in question. The ‘we’ 
narrator of Acts, along with Paul, belongs to the time of those designated in 1:2 as ot 
GN’ GOEYX|S AVTOMTAL xai DANEETAL yevouEevot TOD AdYOU. 

57 The literary use of speeches in Acts also connects Lk-Acts to this historiographical 
tradition. 

58 Jewish War 1.14-18. 

59 Note the archaizing style that begins with Lk 1:5 under the influence of the 
Septuagint. 
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historian competed with contemporary historians or pretenders for the 
attention of an educated audience. Concerning the future, historians 
offered their work as a deposit of historical truth for subsequent gener- 
ations.®! In other words, a narrowly defined community did not deter- 
mine the audience for which a historian wrote.® Furthermore, such 
authors wrote to individuals in the present and future who might learn 
and act upon the lessons contained in the truthful recording of history. 
Historians of important events of their time failed just to the extent 
that they lost sight of this audience that transcended temporal and geo- 
graphical barriers for whom they were recording the truth and instead 
wrote for the sake of personal gain in the present.® In short, such nar- 
ratives presupposed an author and audience participating in a search 


60 Note, e.g., Josephus Jewish War 1.1-4; Antiquities 1.4; Against Apion 1.1; Polybius 
Histories 1.4.3; also Lk 1:1, where the author of Lk-Acts situates his work over against 
other narratives about Jesus. This orientation toward previous narratives about Jesus is 
implicit in Acts 1:1, as well, and explains the difference in narrative style between Lk 
and Acts. In Acts, the author is going beyond the efforts of his predecessors. 

5! See Josephus Jewish War 1.15; Josephus characterizes ancient historians in Jewish 
War 1.14718 as having left reliable deposits of historical truth for the present. See also 
Thucydides 1.22, where he characterizes his history as a possession for all tume. See also 
Lucian How to Write History 62. Cf. Acts 20:29-32, in which the author embraces all 
future readers in the historical certainty (truth) of the past. 

62 See Barton (‘Can We Identify the Gospel Audiences?’ pp. 186-88) for some recent 
critiques of the idea of a ‘Lukan community’; see also Bauckham, ‘For Whom Were 
Gospels Written?’ pp. 9-48. 

63 See Lucian How to Write History 42; Thucydides 1.22. See also Lk 1:1-4; Acts 26:25- 
29. 
6t See Josephus Jewish War 1.30; also Antiquities 1.4. Lucian (How to Write History 51), 
commenting on the qualities of a good historian, states (Luciani opera, vol. 3, ed. M. D. 
Macleod): Madtota ôè xatontew éoixviav tagacyéodw thv yvounv åðóiy xai otnrvõ 
xal åàxoiBeT tò xévtoov xal ônoias dv ÔéEnta tàs poopàs TOV ~oywv taðta xai SerxvdtH 
aùtå, SudotEeopov Sé 7} magáyoovv i) éteoóoxynuov unôév. où yàg oneg toŭs óńTtogoL 
yodqovow, GAka tà uèv Aeydyooueva got xai ciohoetar mémeaxtar yao Hoy det dé 
tåģa xai eimeiv aùtá. [Above all, let {the historian} furnish a mind like a mirror: clear, 
glistening, accurately focused. Whatever the appearances of the actions he receives, let 
him also display them without distortion, discoloration, or misrepresentation. For what 
is to be said {by the historian} is not as some write for orators, but is so in reality and 
will speak for itself, for it has happened already. It only needs to be put in order and 
recounted. } 

65 Josephus Antiquities 1.2. Note Josephus’s personal defense in his Life (336-67) 
against Justus. Both Thucydides (1.22) and Josephus (Against Apion 1.53) deny that they 
are writing a ‘prize essay’ for the present. Lucian (How to Write History 7-13) attacks 
those who turn history into (self-serving) panegyric. The historian’s commitment to the 
truth prohibits any turning from the truth to serve party interests. See, e.g., Josephus 
Jewish War 1.1-6; note also Josephus’s attacks on those who praise the Romans at the 
expense of the Jews (Jewish War 1.16; 1.30). 
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for historical truth in a literary culture® that transcended the bound- 
aries of any specific community localized in space and time.” 

Lk-Acts stands out among early Christian narrative texts in that it 
has a formal preface, including a dedication. The dedication to Theo- 
philus probably indicates that the work was either produced specifically 
for or at the request of Theophilus, or that the work was being pre- 
sented in a public literary context under the patronage of ‘Theophilus.*® 
This formal preface with dedication suggests Lk-Acts was intended for 
circulation in a reading public familiar with Hellenistic literary cul- 
ture. With this dedication, the author reorients his account of the 
‘events accomplished among us’ from an immediate experience of Jesus 
through the voice of a Christian community” to the intellectual task, 


66 Tt would be wrong to construe this literary culture too narrowly since Lucian’s 
comments on how to write history suggest that individuals of very modest abilities 
readily undertook the task of composing historical narratives. Although Lucian’s com- 
ments are exaggerated for rhetorical effect (e.g., How to Write History 2), there should 
be nothing surprising about an early Christian author, obviously relatively well edu- 
cated, claiming to adopt the standards of Hellenistic historiography for investigating 
the history of Christianity. 

67 Of course, such narratives were read in a public context. See, e.g., Lucian How 
to Write History 5. Not surprisingly, therefore, such narratives would include material 
intended to entertain and hold the attention of such an audience. The author of Lk- 
Acts certainly expected his work to be read in public Christian gatherings. Nevertheless, 
these specific audiences did not define the conceptual scope of such narratives. 

68 To Theophilus (Lk 1:3; Acts 1:1). 

69 For the literary implications of the dedication, see Cadbury, The Making of Luke- 
Acts, p. 204; von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, p. 128, esp. n. 101. 
See also Alexander, The Preface to Luke’s Gospel, pp. 187-212. Alexander has attempted 
to orient the preface of Lk-Acts toward the tradition of scientific writings in antiquity, 
which were characterized by dedications in their prefaces. The importance of literary 
patronage and the use of dedications, however, cannot be restricted to the scientific 
tradition and thus the dedication to Theophilus in Lk 1:3 and Acts 1:1 cannot bear 
the weight Alexander places upon it to demonstrate that Lk-Acts belongs in the tradi- 
tion of scientific writings in antiquity. See discussion above in this section concerning 
comparative methodologies for establishing the genre of Lk-Acts. 

70 The literary qualities of Lk-Acts in comparison to other early Christian texts 
have been widely noted. These literary qualities presuppose a level of education for 
the author and the audience implied by the prefaces that in all probability exceeded 
the level of literacy of most early Christians. (On ancient literacy among Greeks and 
Romans, see Harris, Ancient Literacy, esp. pp. 327-37.) The prologue to Lk-Acts suggests 
an orientation toward a well-educated Christian audience that extended beyond the 
social realities of any particular Christian community. Not surprisingly, Acts (crucial 
for the author’s reconceptualization of the ‘events accomplished among us’) was not 
important in the life of early Christian communities and emerged in the second century 
only in a highly educated social matrix. See chapter 2 under Jrenaeus. 

71 See chapter 2 under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. For the author, such an 
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signified by the dialogue between author and reader (patron),” of being 
a Christian in the Graeco-Roman world.” 

The dialogue between author and reader in the preface to Lk- 
Acts suggests a social and literary context very similar to the one 
presupposed by the writings of Josephus.” In the formal preface to 
the Jewish War, Josephus speaks to his reader in the first person and 
undertakes, under the patronage of Roman emperors,” to recount for 
an educated audience” the events of the Jewish rebellion against Rome 
in such a way that he and the Jewish nation are exonerated and all the 
blame is placed at the feet of certain zealots.” In the Antiquities, Josephus 
writes explicitly for a patron and portrays the religious history of his 
people for an educated Hellenistic audience.” He characterizes his 
patron Epaphroditus as one devoted to learning and having a particular 
interest in history. In none of his extant works is there any evidence that 
he writes as a representative of a specific Jewish community seeking 
a self-understanding in the aftermath of the Roman defeat of the 


inadequate perspective on the hoyog (Lk 1:2) is part of his implied criticism of his 
sources, the ‘many’ of Lk 1:1. Mk 1:1~2 is for the author neither an adequate expression 
of the beginning or the scope of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The author corrects this 
limited perspective by making the life of Jesus the first part of a historical development 
that goes beyond the confines of Palestine. 

72 The dialogue between author and patron may be a literary fiction (note, e.g., Letter 
of Aristeas 1-8), but the literary effectiveness of the fiction would depend on the reality 
of author-patron relations. The author of Lk-Acts is claiming to write in the context 
implied by such a relation. 

73 Note, e.g., the comments in Lk 2:1-2 and 3:1 that correlate the ‘events accom- 
plished among us’ with important events and leaders of the Roman world. Dibelius 
(Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 88), however, draws the unnecessary conclusion from 
the prologue of Lk-Acts that Lk-Acts was intended to address a non-Christian audience; 
on the Christian audience of Lk-Acts, see below in this section. 

74 There are a large number of similarities between Lk-Acts and the writings of Jose- 
phus. See, e.g., Mason, Josephus and the New Testament, pp. 185-225. See also discussion 
above in this section concerning the conventions of historiography. Sterling (Historiog- 
raphy and Self-Defintion, pp. 365-69; cf. p. 374) has attempted to argue for the generic 
similarity between Lk-Acts and Josephus’s Antiquities, but has not developed the social 
implications of this comparison to Josephus for understanding the social context of Lk- 
Acts. 

75 See his claims in the Life 361-67. 

76 See, e.g., the exaggerated claims he makes for the importance of the Jewish war in 
his prologue and his concern for style indicated at the end of Book 6. 

77 His self-defense in the Life (see esp. 336-67) suggests that he was accused of having 
taken certain liberties with the portrayal of his own role and that of the ‘zealots’ in his 
Jewish War. 

78 See Antiquities 1.8—9; cf. Against Apion 1.1; 2.1, 296; Life 430. 
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Jewish rebellion.” Josephus writes as an individual to other educated 
individuals and intends his works to be taken seriously in the context of 
Hellenistic literature.® His two smaller works, the Life and Against Apion, 
are responses to personal attacks on the accuracy of his prior literary 
efforts, the Jewish War and the Antiquities, respectively, in the context of 
this literary culture.®! 

The circumstances of the composition of the Life of Apollonius by 
Philostratus provide another useful comparison to Lk-Acts in this lit- 
erary culture. Philostratus wrote under the literary patronage of the 
empress Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus. The work is not 
actually dedicated to her, perhaps because she died before its publi- 
cation. She drew Philostratus’s attention to the memoirs (nouvńuata) 
of Damis, a companion of Apollonius, and asked Philostratus to recast 
and edit them, paying attention to style and diction.” Further, Philo- 
stratus indicates an interest in writing an accurate account of what 
Apollonius said and did to replace ignorance and misunderstanding*® 


79 The difficulty of specifying a narrowly defined community for whom Josephus is 
the mouthpiece should caution against too quickly identifying the author of Lk-Acts, 
who shares many similarities with Josephus, with a specific Christian community. Con- 
trast Talbert (Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, p. 135): “Both 
Luke’s choice of genre type for his message to the church and his development of the 
type chosen were rooted in the Sitz im Leben of his community. The Lucan community 
was one that was troubled by a clash of views...” Sterling (Historiography and Self-Definition, 
p. 378) fails to clarify the relation of Lk-Acts to early Christian communities when he 
asks: “How did Luke-Acts function among the mixed communities it addressed?” Sim- 
ply pluralizing ‘community’ to ‘communities’ does not help answer the question of the 
function of Lk-Acts. 

80 His audience is defined by participation in this literary culture, not by political or 
ethnic identity (whether Jewish, Greek, or Roman). 

81 His defense of his Jewish War in his Life is also a defense of his own actions in the 
war in response to the attacks of a certain Justus, a more nationalistic author of a history 
of the Jewish war. See Life 336-67. Josephus’s apology in Against Apion is probably also 
tied to his attempt to represent himself in the context of this literary culture in relation 
to his own past. On Josephus’s representation of Judaism in Against Apion, see Droge, 
‘Josephus between Greeks and Barbarians,’ esp. pp. 140-41. 

82 1.3, Compare Philostratus’s description of this source with Justin’s description of 
the gospels as åmouvnuovevuata (z Apol. 67.3-4; cf. 66.3). The question of the actual 
relation of Philostratus to his alleged source material is still unresolved. To what extent 
Theophilus was responsible for supplying the author of Lk-Acts with the material that 
served as the basis for his narrative (perhaps Mk and Q, see Lk 1:1; perhaps the ‘we’ 
source for the narrative of Acts; but apparently not Pauline letters, see chapter 4 below) 
cannot be determined. Nevertheless, the author of Lk-Acts undertook the revision of 
stories about Jesus and the apostles with an evident interest in style and diction. 

OP Be 
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expressed in inadequate or hostile sources.® Finally, under the literary 
patronage of Julia Domna, Philostratus writes to an unspecified gen- 
eral audience characterized as those who love learning.® For this audi- 
ence, Philostratus writes an account of the life of a religious figure. The 
author of Lk-Acts writes to establish intellectual certainty about Chris- 
tian stories construed as a sequence of historical events, not organized 
in terms of an individual’s life. Nevertheless, the interest in religious fig- 
ures from the East among certain segments of the Roman aristocracy, 
evidenced by Julia Domna’s interest in Apollonius, perhaps suggests a 
context for the religious interests of Theophilus as a literary patron 
of Christianity. There is no reason to suppose Lk-Acts was written 
at Rome or for a patron at Rome. Nevertheless, to the extent that 
Theophilus had the resources to indulge in literary patronage, he prob- 
ably enjoyed at least a certain local status and stood between Graeco- 
Roman society and Christian faith. Under the patronage of such an 
individual, the author of Lk-Acts intends to write a narrative explaining 
the origin of Christianity, not for a Christian community to legitimate 
that particular Christian community, but to define a Christian identity 
for individuals in the Graeco-Roman world in the context of Hellenistic 
literary culture.” 

The author of Lk-Acts claims to have adopted the standards for 
truth from the tradition of Hellenistic historiography, but he certainly 
did not intend to write a history in the strict sense of the content 
such a generic label would imply within Hellenistic literary culture. 
Nor is it likely that he intended to gain an audience for his work 
from within Hellenistic literary culture in general. No one else in 
antiquity formulated the object of inquiry into the past by the historian 


84 1.9. CF. Lk 1:1. 

85 1.3, The author of Lk-Acts writes specifically for a literary patron and generally 
for Christians who, according to Lk 1:1-4, might be characterized as those interested in 
a learned inquiry into the past. 

86 Phil 4:22, e.g., suggests that Christianity penetrated into the households of mem- 
bers of the Roman aristocracy at a very early date. Judaism as well won the favor of 
members of the Roman aristocracy. Josephus (Life 3) claims to have gained the favor of 
Poppaea at Rome, who interceded with Nero on behalf of certain Jewish priests and 
from whom Josephus himself received gifts before returning to Judea. 

87 The dialogue between Paul and Agrippa (Acts 26:25-29) should be compared with 
the author’s dialogue with Theophilus (Lk 1:1-4; Acts 1:1). The narrative of Lk-Acts is a 
learned inquiry into the past for a well-educated audience to explain what it is to be a 
Christian in terms of where Christianity came from. 
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as tà meninoogpoonuéva èv uv noáyuata.® The author of Lk-Acts 
makes no effort to defend his failure to conform to the expectations 
for the subject matter of a historical narrative.® No pagan participant 
in Hellenistic literary culture would be inclined to accept that supposed 
happenings concerning the preaching of the word (Lk 1:2) constitute a 
worthy object of inquiry for the writing of a history of recent events.” 
Instead, the author’s starting point and theory of history place him in 
a specific relationship to the literary tradition of biblical history.°! Such 
history is an account of God’s dealings with God’s people mediated 
through the actions of divinely selected individuals.” Lk-Acts narrates 
the historical fulfillment of the sacred writings of the Jews.” The use 
of aexAnegoqoenuévwv in Lk 1:1 anticipates the transition from 1:4 to 
1:5." The narrative style that begins in Lk 1:5 connects Lk-Acts to the 


88 Alexander (The Preface to Luke’s Gospel, esp. p. 112) has argued against previous 
interpreters of Acts that moáåyuata “is not characteristically used of the stuff of history.” 
Nevertheless, see Josephus’s prologue to The Jewish War. In his opening sentence, the 
meayuata of the Jewish war against the Romans is introduced as the object of Josephus’s 
interest. To refer to events of the past that are the object of the historian’s interest, 
Josephus also uses mod&etg and tà yeyovota (Against Apion 1.53-55). (On the use of 
mecéets as a title, see chapter 2 under Traditions of Authorship and Titles.) In any case, 
the content of Lk-Acts as this is designated by moáyuata in Lk 1:1 is certainly not 
the content of other histories of events in antiquity. To say this, however, is to suggest 
the question of how the author came to formulate the object of his inquiry in such a 
manner. On this question, see discussion below in this section. 

89 Contrast Josephus (Jewish War 1.16), who defends his work against individuals who 
might object to his subject matter. 

% On the subject matter for history, see Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient 
Greece and Rome, pp. 91-98; cf. p. 63. The origins of religions could be the object 
of inquiry into the past, but Lk 1:1-4 orients the reader to events of the recent 
past, not to the history of a religious institution. On Cancik’s proposal for Lk-Acts 
as a history of an institution (“The History of Culture, Religion, and Institutions 
in Ancient Historiography: Philological Observations Concerning Luke’s Institutional 
History,’ pp. 673-95), see Reasoner, “he Theme of Acts: Institutional History or Divine 
Necessity in History,’ pp. 635-59. 

91 For the author of Lk-Acts, the preaching of the word (Lk 1:2) is an announcement 
of a Baotteia. This kingdom is the divine necessity in history (see Reasoner, “The 
Theme of Acts: Institutional History or Divine Necessity in History,’ pp. 635-59) that 
marks out important events (and persons) worthy of attention and investigation. 

92 Just as the biblical characters of, e.g., Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David, Elisha, 
and Elijah determine ancient history, so the author’s portrayal of John, Jesus, Peter, and 
Paul determines the recent history of God’s people. On the influence of the Septuagint 
for the author’s understanding of history, see Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 
Pp. 352-63. 

% Lk 24:44-49; cf. Acts 26:6, 27. Josephus characterizes the sacred writings of the 
Jews (Against Apion 1.53) as historical accounts in Jewish War 1.17-18. 

% The stylistic transition from 1:4 to 1:5 is for the author’s understanding of history 
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historiographical tradition of the Septuagint in several ways.” (1) The 
language and style is influenced by the Septuagint.* (2) The subject 
matter is God’s intervention for the salvation of God’s people through 
the birth of noteworthy individuals.” (3) The account is organized as 
a succession of divinely appointed heroes to carry forward these divine 
purposes. (4) Divine intervention as a legitimate causative explanation 
is taken for granted. (5) This divine intervention is often manifested in 
terms of the activity of the spirit of God. 

The absence of any reasoned argument for such a theoretical depar- 
ture from accepted canons of selection for historical events within the 
context of Graeco-Roman literary culture indicates an intended audi- 
ence for Lk-Acts already inclined to accept ‘fulfilled’ events concerning 
the preaching of the word as worthy of historical inquiry. As a result, 
rather than defending his narrative in the context of other Graeco- 
Roman histories,” the author justifies his narrative over against previ- 
ous Christian narratives. 

Specifically, in Lk 1:1-4 the author further defines the literary con- 
text of his work vis-a-vis previous narratives judged to be deficient. The 
efforts of the many in Lk 1:1, mooi èneyeionoav, are contrasted with 
the work of the author in verse 3, čðoğe xayo ... yodpa.°? The author 


the type of smooth transition from preface to subject matter expected for a historian. 
See Lucian How to Write History 55 (Luciani opera, vol. 3, ed. M. D. Macleod): peta 
dé TO TQOOIMLOV, AVGAOYOV Tots modyuao ñ UNXUVOLEVOV i Poayvvóuevov, EvaPYS xai 
evaywyos gotw Å emt myno petéPaors. [After the preface, extended or shortened in 
proportion to the subject matter, let the transition to the narrative be unforced and 
smooth.] See also 44. 

9 Both Josephus (Jewish War 1.18) and the author of Lk-Acts conceptualize the 
beginning of their narratives in terms of where biblical history leaves off. Whereas 
Josephus gives a summary of events preceding his lifetime necessary for understanding 
the context of the Jewish war, the author of Lk-Acts conceptualizes biblical history as 
having ended with an unfulfilled expectation of salvation to be realized in the message 
proclaimed by John and Jesus. See Lk 2:25-38; cf. Lk 1:16-17, 32. See also Lk 16:16: 6 
VOUOS xal Ol TEOHAtaL uéyor Iwávvov. 

%® See, e.g., Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke (I-IX), pp. 113-27. 

97 Tn the narrative of Lk-Acts, the life of Jesus, though of central importance for the 
author’s understanding of recent events, does not in itself mark the end of the dijynow 
neol TOV METANQOMPoENMEVWV èv uïv moayudtwv. The life of Jesus has become but one 
part (a decisive part, to be sure) in the history of actions carried out by important 
individuals for the salvation of God’s people. See discussion below under Paul’s Farewell 
Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

38 Note the extensive apology by Josephus in his prologue to the Jewish War to gain 
a hearing for his history. 

°9 Alexander (The Preface to Luke’s Gospel, p. 115) attempts to circumvent the negative 
connotations of éxexeignoav in the context of Lk 1:1-4 by arguing that the author 
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has thus placed his work not only in the literary tradition of Graeco- 
Roman and Jewish historiography, but also in the context of previous 
Christian texts.! In other words, Lk-Acts is self-consciously Christian 
literature, intended for an audience familiar with or at least aware of 
previous Christian texts and traditions while at the same time aware 
of Hellenistic standards of truth for historiography and Jewish assump- 
tions about history expressed in the Septuagint. Whereas the public 
reading in Christian communities of texts about Jesus probably took 
place in terms of parts, not wholes,'” the author of Lk-Acts expects 


places himself alongside (rather than against) these moAAoi by invoking a common 
tradition (Lk 1:2) and a common purpose (xai, Lk 1:3). Such an interpretation, however, 
misses the criticism of the moAdoi implied by the adverbial qualifications to the author’s 
decision to write supplied by nagnxorovdyxot dvotev não åàxopPõs xaðegis in Lk 1:3. 
Furthermore, Lk 1:4 implies that certainty is not possible in relation to the attempts of 
the author’s literary predecessors. There is thus no need to explain away the negative 
import of éxexeionoav, Alexander’s defense of the canonical gospels notwithstanding 
(“If there is a failure, it could just as well be a failure to complete the task undertaken: 
how many would-be evangelists simply failed to achieve the success of Mark, Matthew 
and Luke in reducing the multiplex and varied Gospel tradition into a coherent written 
narrative? It is certainly not necessary to assume that those who did complete it are 
included in Luke’s mild and ambiguous depreciation...” [pp. 115—16.]) 

100 In the case of Mk, probably one of the sources for the author of Lk-Acts, Mk 
rI sets up expectations arguably compatible with Bultmann’s understanding of the 
kerygma (the proclamation of the man who lived in the flesh as Lord) as the presuppo- 
sition for the narrative as a Christian text. On the other hand, Cancik (‘Die Gattung 
Evangelium. Markus im Rahmen der antiken Historiographie, pp. 94-98) has argued 
that the reader’s generic expectations would depend on whether he or she were reading 
from a Graeco-Roman or Jewish point of view. From the former point of view, a reader 
would identify Mk as a life (bros) of a divine man; from the latter perspective, as a book 
of a prophet. For such readers, however, Mk 1:2 immediately undermines such genre 
expectations by establishing an intertextual link to the Septuagint: Jesus is the son of 
God in relation to Septuagintal prophecy. This connection between Jesus and the bibli- 
cal past introduces an idea of history from a Christian perspective, an idea that suggests 
that Mk itself (at least as the text seems to have been read by the author of Lk-Acts) as 
a whole is something more than a bios or book of a prophet. (On Mk as a gospel, see 
chapter 2 under Traditions of Authorship and Titles.) See Adela Yarbro Collins, Zs Mark’s 
Gospel a Life of Jesus? The Question of Genre, pp. 44-45, 63; idem, The Beginning of the Gospel, 
pp. 27, 36-37. The author of Lk-Acts makes explicit the idea of history implicit in Mk 
1-2. 

101 This type of reading is suggested by the practice of Jewish synagogues (as por- 
trayed in Lk 4 and Acts 13) and later (liturgical?) divisions introduced into the texts. 
See especially Justin, who associates the reading of the memoirs of the apostles with 
the reading of the prophets, followed by an exhortation from the leader (z Apol. 66.3; 
67.3-4—cf. Lk 4:16-28; Acts 13:13-42). Papias suggests that Mk consists of chreiai that 
lack an overall order. See also Acts of Peter 20 (cited according to Schneemelcher, New 
Testament Apocrypha, rev. ed. [1991], 2.301-2): “And Peter went into the dining-room and 
saw that the gospel was being read. So he rolled up (the book) and said, “You men who 
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his audience to assess the accuracy and order of his own narrative in 
relation to previous accounts (Lk 1:1-4). This expectation suggests that 
Lk-Acts was written for an educated Christian audience whose interest 
in the preaching of the Adyoc¢ (Lk 1:2) went beyond the needs of a local 
Christian community. Lk-Acts was not intended to be simply one more 
parochial Christian narrative for a local community.'” To the extent 
that the author claims to have adopted Greek standards for reliable 
historiography, the intended audience is characterized not by participa- 
tion in a local Christian community, but by participation as Christians 
in Hellenistic (literary) culture.’* By claiming the standards of truth for 
writing history in the context of Hellenistic literary culture, the author 
excludes any interpretation of his work that reduces his effort to inner- 
Christian polemics or local community self-definition. He claims to be 
not first of all a theologian or polemicist for a local community, but a 
Christian participating as an educated individual’ in Hellenistic cul- 
ture.! The author of Lk-Acts bequeaths to educated Christian readers 
not a theological or polemical self-definition of a community vis-a-vis 
other Christian communities or Hellenistic culture but a positive place 
for Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world." Such an understanding 


believe and hope in Christ, you must know how the holy scripture of our Lord should 
be declared.... And now I will explain to you what has just been read to you....”’ An 
explanation of the account of the transfiguration follows. 

102 Note Acts 26:26: où yao gotw èv yoviga nengayuévov totto (‘for this was not done 
in a corner’); note also the synchronism with Roman history at Lk 2:1-2; 3:1; Acts 11:28. 
Mk lacks these connections with the larger Graeco-Roman context. 

103 Harris (Ancient Literacy, p. 126) comments on literacy in the Hellenistic period: 
“(T]he production of works of scholarly learning was quite extensive, and must have 
been intended exclusively for the use of the individual reader—in fact exclusivity, the 
creation of a private, or nearly private, mental world, was presumably a large part of 
the aim of such authors.” Just to the extent that the author of Lk-Acts orients his work 
towards this intellectual tradition, he addresses his audience as individuals belonging to 
the kingdom of God, not a specific community of Christians. 

104 T? Lk 1:3. 

105 The author’s distancing of Christianity from characteristically Jewish concerns 
(table fellowship, circumcision, temple, national restoration) would resonate with this 
Hellenistic culture. See Josephus, who, in his writings intended for a Graeco-Roman 
audience, downplays Jewish nationalism (Josephus aligns himself with Vespasian!), min- 
imizes Jewish particularism (Josephus welcomes uncircumcised Gentiles into Jewish 
company [Lzfe 113]), and portrays Jewish groups as philosophical schools (Josephus 
claims he is a Pharisee and describes this way of life as a school resembling the Sto- 
ics [Life 10-12; cf. Jewish War 2.119; Antiquities 18.11-25]). 

106 Cf. note 87 above on Paul’s dialogue with Agrippa in Acts 26:25-29. Cf. also 
Paul’s Areopagus speech, on which Vielhauer (‘On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ p. 37) 
comments: “When the Areopagus speaker refers to the unity of the human race in its 
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of Christianity is, according to the author, just what is lacking in other 
texts about Jesus. 

In short, the author of Lk-Acts has reconceptualized previous narra- 
tives about Jesus in terms of Hellenistic and Jewish historiography, but 
has defined ‘historical’ events in relation to the Septuagint perceived 
as fulfilled in the Christian gospel.'” The author has thus asserted that 
certainty or truth about Christian Adyou (Lk 1:4) is derived from the 
arrangement of these particulars into a reliable history of the recent 
past—a history determined by the author’s understanding of the Septu- 
agint and claiming the standards for truth of Hellenistic historiography. 
The author is thus concerned to demonstrate that the stories about the 
recent past of Christians can be investigated, determined to be histori- 
cally accurate, and presented in an ordered account to provide a basis 
for certainty about the place of Christians in the historical unfolding of 
God’s purposes within Graeco-Roman society between Jerusalem and 
Rome.' 

Greek thought and Greek attempts to write history were plagued 
by the problem of the relation between general truths and specific 
historical facts. Aristotle, Poetics 9, expresses the dilemma for the Greek 
historian well:'” 


It is also evident from what has been said that it is not the poet’s function to 
relate actual events, but the kinds of things that might occur and are possible 
in terms of probability or necessity. The difference between the historian 
and the poet is not that between using verse or prose; Herodotus’ work 
could be versified and would be just as much a kind of history in verse as 
in prose. No, the difference is this: that the one relates actual events, the 
other the kinds of things that might occur. Consequently, poetry is more 


natural kinship to God and to its natural knowledge of God, and when he refers to the 
altar inscription and to the statements of pagan poets to make this point, he thereby 
lays claim to pagan history, culture, and religion as the prehistory of Christianity.” 
In contrast, note that for Irenaeus the Acts of the Apostles is read as defining the 
history of true Christianity over against Christian heresies. In the canonization of 
the ‘Acts of the Apostles, the reference point for the text of Acts shifted from an 
outward orientation toward the Graeco-Roman world to an inward orientation toward 
ecclesiastical doctrine. 

107 See Lk 24:4.4-47. 

108 Compare Lk 1:5 with Acts 28:30-31. Not until the second volume of Lk-Acts does 
the intentionality of the author’s voice in Lk 1:1~4 concerning Christian Adoyou really 
become clear as one problem after another is sorted out in the events following the 
death of Jesus. See, e.g., Acts 1:15-26; 6:1-6; 11:1-18; 15:1-35, 36-41; 21:18-26. See also 
note 43 above. 

109 Translation by Stephen Halliwell (Aristotle. Poetics [LCL, 1995]). 
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philosophical!'® and more elevated!!! than history, since poetry relates more 
of the universal,''? while history relates particulars. 


To compensate for that limitation, Greek historiography tended toward 
atemporal representations of the past to elicit general truths for the 
present.''3 This anti-historical tendency in Greek thought continually 
drew historical narrative toward rhetoric and narrative fiction. Thus, 
the construction of a narrative in Hellenistic historiography arose from 
a complex interplay of rhetoric, fictional narrative, and particular facts 
of the past. This complex interplay is grossly simplified in the dichot- 
omy between fiction and history often applied to Lk-Acts.!!* Lk-Acts, 
to the extent it is influenced by the standards for truth of Hellenistic 
historiography, likely combines historical traditions, narrative fiction, 
and rhetoric in a way that will emerge only from a careful reading of 
the text.'! 

Nevertheless, in the author’s conception of the plan of God, he 
partially resolves the problem of the relationship of general truths to 
specific historical facts—that is, of the difference between the past and 
the present. Because the author of Lk-Acts locates the specific historical 
events of his narrative in the purpose of God,''® the author’s historical 


110 Mrocogategov. 

111 ogovdatdteQov. 

112 Aristotle defines that which is universal as what a certain type of person will do or 
say either probably or necessarily. 

113 On the anti-historical tendency in Greek thought, see Collingwood, The Idea of 
History, pp. 20-31; see esp. his comments on Thucydides, pp. 30-31. 

114 Concerning the writing of history in antiquity, Fornara (The Nature of History 
in Ancient Greece and Rome, pp. 134-35) comments: “The need for imaginative recre- 
ation and inferential elaboration from the facts was the necessary consequence of the 
demands placed on all subsequent historians by Herodotus when he decided, following 
Homer, to present events with verisimilitude. Everything from needful circumstantial 
detail to the virtual reproduction of the thoughts of leading figures was injected into the 
historical narrative, often on mere grounds of probability.” 

115 Thus, a complex interplay of fact, fiction, and rhetoric is to be expected in the 
portrayal of Paul. See below; see also chapter 4. 

116 See, e.g., Acts 20:27. In Lk-Acts, this divine plan is expressed in at least five ways: 
(1) prophetic oracles from the past (the sacred scriptures: Lk 24:44-47; Acts 2:22—36); 
(2) divine appointment of individuals (John, Jesus, the Twelve, Paul); (3) divine control 
of events (the death of Jesus: Acts 2:23—24; the rejection of unbelieving Jews and the 
acceptance of believing Gentiles: Acts 13:47-48; see also Acts 28:23~-28; note that the 
author repeatedly emphasizes the necessity of events taking place; e.g., Lk 24:44); (4) 
divine visions and oracles which guide events (Lk 1:11-38; Acts 1:26; g:1-19; 10:1-48; 
11:27-303 13:1-3; 16:9710; 18:9—-10; 21:10-14; 22:17-21; 27:23-25); and (5) the relationship 
between God and humanity established in the foundation of the world (Acts 7:48-50; 
1415-17; 17:24-31; cf. Lk 3:23~-38). See also Reasoner, “The Theme of Acts: Institutional 
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narrative unfolds not in an accidental but in a determined way, and 
therefore particular events in the past determine general truths for 
the present. Specifically, the death and resurrection of Jesus, though 
particular events of the past, were ordained by God!" and are the 
basis for the preaching of repentance to all nations.!!® The historical 
particularity of the resurrection of Jesus becomes proof for a general 
message of repentance and escape from coming judgment.!! As the 
purpose of God unfolds through the divine appointment of individuals 
for the proclamation of the word of God"? (specifically John,'*! Jesus, !” 
the Twelve,” and Paul!*), the author of Lk-Acts preserves a sense 
of difference between the past and present while at the same time 
integrating the events of the past into a universal, general message of 
salvation.'* Consequently, the author claims that his narrative of events 
from the recent past can produce certainty about religious truths. In 
Paul’s farewell discourse, this certainty is mediated to the Christian 
present from the past in which Jesus, the apostles, and Paul proclaim 
the kingdom of God based on Jesus’ death and resurrection. 


Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts 


In Acts 20:32 Paul, having announced that the Ephesian elders will 
never again see him,” commends them to God and to the word of 
God’s grace.!” This ‘word of God’s grace,’ which constitutes Chris- 
tians as the people of God, is nothing less than the ‘gospel of the grace 
of God,'™ the ‘preaching of the kingdom,’'’ the ‘whole counsel of 
God,’'*'—indeed, the preaching of ‘repentance toward God and faith 


History or Divine Necessity in History?’ pp. 635-59. 
117 See Lk 24:46; Acts 2:23-24. 
118 See Lk 24:44-48. Cf Acts 17:31. 
119 See Acts 17:31; 20:21; 24:24-25. 
120 See Lk 1:2; cf. Acts 28:30-31. 
121 See, e.g., Lk 1:5-25. Concerning his preaching, see Lk 3:2, 15-18. 
122 See, e.g., Lk 1:26-38; 2:25-38. 
123 See, e.g., Acts 1:15-26. 
124 See, e.g., Acts 9:15. 
125 See, e.g., Lk 16:16. See also Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, p. 185-87. 
12 That is, certainty about the relationship of the Adyog (Lk 1:2) to the Adyou (Lk 1:4). 
127 
128 


Acts 20:25:xai viv iðoù yù otda St obxéTt Speod_e TÒ MEdCMR6V OV HEIs NÁVTEG. 
xai tà viv tagativenat buds TO Değ xal tH Oy TS yaQutos adtod. 

129 Acts 20:24: 10 ebayyédov tig yáotos To Deod. 

130 Acts 20:25: xnQvoowv tiv Baoneiav. 

131 Acts 20:27: nãoav thy Bovdiy tod Beod. 
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in our Lord Jesus,’!’? which Paul has gone about proclaiming both in 
public and in private among the Ephesians. In both form and con- 
tent,'*? Paul’s farewell speech in Acts 20:17-35 links the past to the 
readers’ present by entrusting to the leaders of local Christian com- 
munities’! this word of God’s grace.!*° With Paul’s farewell address, the 
foundational proclamation of the word of God,!* in which Paul partici- 
pates as God’s chosen instrument to proclaim the gospel (Acts 9:15), has 
been testified to in its fullness.!*’ The history of this proclamation! is 
now a certain foundation” for Christians as the people of God in the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

Paul’s speech in Acts 20:17-35 differs from the final words of Jesus 
in that the latter are addressed to the apostles, the ‘eyewitnesses and 
servants of the word’ (Lk 1:2) who belong to a distinct period in the 
history of Christianity. What Jesus did and taught (Acts 1:1) has thus 
been historically distanced from the author’s and readers’ present (Lk 
1:3).'" This sense of historical distance is particularly evident in the 


132 Acts 20:21: ti eis Seov uetávorav xai tioti eis TOV xUELOV HUdV "Inoody. 

133 See Katter (“Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell Address,’ pp. 44-135) for a survey of the 
form and function of a farewell discourse. 

134 Acts 20:28; cf. 20:17. There is no concept of apostolic succession here. In Acts, 
the office of apostleship has a narrowly defined historical function (Acts 1:21-22). Paul 
himself is not really considered an apostle in Acts (on Acts 14:4, 14, see chapter 4 
under Paul’s Mission with Barnabas), and the office certainly cannot be correlated with the 
needs of specific local communities. Note, for example, how the apostles are separated 
from the daily functioning of the Jerusalem community in Acts 6:1-5 so that they can 
focus on the ministry of the word, that is, the preaching of the gospel. The leaders 
of local churches in Acts function to keep the community true to the faith, that is, to 
the message of the word of God’s grace proclaimed by the apostles and Paul. Cf. Acts 
14:21-23. 

135 Typical of farewell speeches is the handing on from past to present of a deposit 
of truth (including warnings and exhortations) necessary to preserve the well being of 
the community after the departure (often in death) of the character. See Katter, ‘Luke 
22:14-38: A Farewell Address,’ p. 125. 

136 See Lk 1:2; Acts 1:8, in which witnessing to Jesus is speaking the things about the 
kingdom of God, Acts 1:3 (cf. 28:30-31). 

137 See, e.g., Acts 20:20-21, 27; Cf. 19:10. 

138 ieoi THV neninoopoonuévæv èv Hiv moayuátæv (Lk 1:1). 

139 Cf. thv åogáàsiav, Lk 1:4. 

140 The author of Lk-Acts has little interest in the church viewed internally (Stephen, 
appointed to deal with needs of the community in Acts 6, is of importance in the 
narrative for his speech in Acts 7 before the Sanhedrin; the disputes in Acts 15 are 
important because their resolution affects the spread of the word). Instead, the author 
views the church in relation to the preaching of the word of God from Jerusalem to 
Rome that constitutes Christians as heirs of the kingdom of God. 

141 Conzelmann’s The Theology of St. Luke (sce, e.g., pp. 184, 211) remains an important 
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author’s redaction of Mk to produce Jesus’ farewell address in Lk 
22:14~38!" and apocalyptic discourse in Lk 21. In both cases, Jesus’ 
final words have been historically differentiated from the present of the 
audience of Lk-Acts.!8 


Jesus’ apocalyptic discourse and the coming of the kingdom 


The apocalyptic discourse in Mk 13 characterizes the readers’ present 
as a time of imminent expectation of the end associated with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Jesus’ address to the disciples is explicitly 
directed to the reader (Mk 13:14, 37). On the other hand, the author of 
Lk-Acts has disassociated the destruction of Jerusalem from the end of 
the age and in so doing has redirected the imminent expectation in Mk 
of the Parousia to an ongoing Christian mission in the Graeco-Roman 
world. ‘The following points are relevant. 

The events of Mk 13:9713 are historically differentiated from the 
time of the present in Lk 21:12~-19. These events, no longer part of 
the ‘birth pangs’ leading to the Parousia (Mk 13:8, a phrase omitted in 
Lk), instead lead to the destruction of Jerusalem (Lk 21:20—24), an event 
disassociated in Lk from the Parousia. Lk 21:12 introduces a temporal 
indicator (190 è tovtwv advtmv: ‘before all these things’) absent in 
Mk, while Mk 13:10 (xai eis mavta ta evn noðtov Set xNovydijvat 


discussion of the author’s sense of the past to which Jesus belongs. Conzelmann, 
however, focuses on Jesus, not Paul, and undervalues the significance of the narrative 
of Acts for understanding the author’s redaction of earlier narratives and sources 
about Jesus. The author is less interested in portraying Jesus as the center of history 
than in explaining the development of Christianity out of Judaism in terms of the 
announcement of the kingdom of God as the Christian proclamation of the gospel 
in the Graeco-Roman world. Lk 16:16 divides history into two epochs, the time of the 
law and the prophets, followed by the time of the preaching of the kingdom of God. 
The time of the preaching of the kingdom of God is roughly divided into three periods: 
the time of Jesus, the time of the Twelve and Paul, and the time of the present. Jesus’ 
proclamation of the kingdom belongs to that period of the second epoch in which the 
kingdom is offered to Israel; Paul’s farewell address to the Ephesian elders establishes 
Christians as the people of God and heirs of the kingdom of God. The Twelve and 
Paul belong to a period in the history of the proclamation of the kingdom in which the 
message is gradually shifted away from Jewish nationalistic expectations, expectations 
that come to an end with the destruction of Jerusalem by Rome (Lk 21:20—24). 

142 On Lk 22:14-38 as a farewell address, see Katter, ‘Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell 
Address,’ pp. 128-35. 

143 The proper relation between Jesus and Christians that the author establishes in his 
redaction of the final words of Jesus in Mk is one aspect of his criticism of the way his 
sources have portrayed the life of Jesus in relation to ‘the events accomplished among 
us’ (Lk 1:1). 
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tò evayyédtov: ‘and it is necessary that the gospel be proclaimed to 
all nations first’) is omitted. ‘Thus, Lk 21:12-19 places the events of 
Mk 13:9713 in the readers’ past but the apostles’ future—that is, the 
time of Acts. For the author of Lk-Acts, this time is characterized by 
an increasingly obdurate rejection of the message of salvation by the 
Jews, to whom the message belongs first of all. The description in 
Lk 21:12-19, especially verses 12-15, anticipates the narrative of Acts, 
corresponding to the experiences of Peter, John, his brother James, 
Stephen, and Paul at the hands of the Jews.'* In Acts, Jewish resistance 
to the proclamation of the kingdom of God reaches its climax at Rome, 
where Paul announces a definitive rejection of Jewish national privilege 
in receiving the message of God’s salvation, and salvation is sent to the 
Gentiles as those who will receive the message of God’s kingdom. +° 
The destruction of Jerusalem by Rome (Lk 21:20) is taken to be God’s 
judgment upon the Jewish nation for its continued rejection of the 
message of salvation” and confirms Paul’s rejection of Jewish national 
privilege in Acts 28:25-28. 

Lk 21:20-24 describes the destruction of Jerusalem, an event that 
also belongs to the readers’ past.'* This event is determinative of the 
readers’ present in that it marks the beginning of the ‘times of the 
Gentiles’ (not, as in Mk 13:24, the imminent Parousia). ‘The destruction 
of Jerusalem is the political correlate of Christian integration into the 
Roman Empire as Paul turns decisively from the unbelieving Jews 
to the Gentiles at Rome (Acts 28:23~-31). Although there is strictly 
speaking no connotation of mission in the phrase zatgoi ébvev (‘times 


144 See Acts 3:25-26. The initially favorable response to Peter’s proclamation of the 
gospel in Acts 2 and 3 is replaced by the hostility of the Jews to Paul’s proclamation 
of the gospel. See especially Acts 28:23-31, at Rome. This hostility of the Jews to the 
proclamation of the gospel has its basis in their rejection and crucifixion of Jesus. See, 
e.g., Acts 2:23 and Lk 19:41-48. 

145 Note especially how Peter (e.g., Acts 4:7-22), Stephen (Acts 6:8-10), and Paul (e.g., 
Acts 9:22) cannot be refuted in their orations (cf. Lk 21:15). Paul stands before King 
Agrippa because of the hostility of the Jews (Acts 26:2). See also the persecutions Paul 
himself heaped upon the church (summarized in Acts 26:9—11). 

146 See especially Acts 28:28, 31. 

147 See Lk 19:41-48; 21:20. The author’s attitude toward the temple (admiration for 
which prompts Jesus’ discourse in Lk 21:5-36) is evident in Stephen’s speech, especially 
Acts 7:48-53. 

148 The destruction of the temple is presupposed by Stephen’s speech in Acts. Cf. 
Lk 19:41-48, in which the announcement of the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
cleansing of the temple are placed alongside one another and are probably intended 
to be mutually interpretive. 
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of the Gentiles’) in Lk 21:24, the renunciation of Jewish privilege in 
favor of the Gentiles by Paul at Rome, the center of political power, 
suggests an association of the ‘trampling’ of Jerusalem by Gentiles 
as a political event with the Gentile mission as a divine imperative 
defining the nature of the kingdom of God. By the end of the narrative 
of Acts, Christian identity has been decisively separated from Jewish 
national hopes and integrated into the political realities of the Roman 
world.!#° 

The readers’ present exists between Lk 21:24 and 21:25, for 21:25-28 
describes the events to take place after the times of the Gentiles (21:24), 
events that belong to the readers’ future. Lk 21:29~36 is addressed to 
the immediate audience of Jesus (the ‘you’ of Lk 21:12—20, that is, the 
immediate disciples) in view of the impending destruction of Jerusalem, 
but also to the reader in view of the suddenness with which the future 
(Lk 21:25-28) can become the present for those who are unprepared. 
The warning is a general ethical imperative in view of the coming 
judgment of the world.'° The imminent expectation of the end in 
Mk has been muted in Lk-Acts as the realization of the kmgdom 
of God has been reconceptualized.'*! The readers’ present Christian 
identity, existing between Lk 21:24 (the destruction of Jerusalem) and 
Lk 21:25 (the Parousia) is determined by two historical developments 
according to Lk-Acts: (1) the enthronement in heaven of the resurrected 
Jesus as the Davidic king as promised in the Jewish scriptures,'*? and 
(2) the announcement of his rule to Jews and Gentiles by the apos- 
tles and Paul that constitutes the heirs of the kingdom, the people of 
God, in non-Jewish, Gentile terms through the preaching of Peter and 
Paul. '%8 


149 See chapter 4 under Rome. 

150 Cf. Acts 17:31. The final judgment has been disassociated from Jewish national 
expectations and the destruction of the temple. 

151 The so-called problem of the delay of the Parousia has played an important role in 
interpretations of Lk-Acts. See, e.g., Gonzelmann’s The Theology of St. Luke, pp. 135-36. 
The problem for the author of Lk-Acts is to orient Christians away from apocalyptic 
expectations associated with the Jewish nation (expressed in Mk in terms of linking 
the Parousia to the destruction of the temple) toward an identity as participants in the 
(ongoing) Graeco-Roman world. For the author of Mk, the present is a time of fear 
(Mk 16:8) as God’s judgment of Jerusalem is worked out. For the author of Lk-Acts, 
the present is a time of optimistic expansion of the gospel in the Graeco-Roman world 
(Acts 28:30-31). 

152 Acts 2:22-36; cf. 3:17-26; 15:13-18. 

153 Acts 10:1-11:18; 20:32; cf. 14:22; also 13:46-48; 18:6; 28:23-31. 
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Jesus’ farewell and the coming of the kingdom 


Jesus’ farewell address to the apostles, Lk 22:14~—38, establishes histori- 
cal continuity between Jesus and the Twelve (and thus between the end 
of Lk and the beginning of Acts) in terms of the coming of the king- 
dom. In Lk 22:29, Jesus confers the kingdom upon the apostles. This 
kingdom is expressed in terms associated with Jewish hopes of national 
restoration: the twelve tribes of Israel (22:30), the new covenant (22:20), 
and fulfillment of the Jewish Passover.!* These Jewish hopes of national 
restoration shape the apostles’ question in Acts 1:6: ‘Lord, are you at 
this time restoring the kingdom to Israel?’!? The risen Jesus, having 
already spent forty days teaching the apostles about the kingdom of 
God,'* does not directly answer the apostles’ question in Acts 1:6, but 
rather redirects the apostles’ attention from the end of history!” (under- 
stood by the apostles in terms of Jewish restoration) to the proclamation 
in Jesus’ name of repentance for forgiveness to all the nations.'°* The 
answer to the apostles’ question is to be found in the proclamation of 
salvation in Jesus. This proclamation begins with Peter in Jerusalem 
to Jews in terms of their status as the people of God and the apos- 
tles’ hope for a Jewish kingdom, but ends with Paul at Rome and a 
decisive rejection of Jewish privilege as the people of God and as the 
collective recipients of the message of the kingdom of God.'® No Jew- 
ish national overtones to the kingdom of God remain in Paul’s sum- 
mary of his proclamation of the kingdom of God in his farewell speech. 
The message of the kingdom is characterized as repentance and faith 
in Jesus.'®! The apostles’ question in Acts 1:6, with its national-political 


154 Cf. Lk 1:33, in which Jesus’ kingdom is described in terms of ruling over the house 
of Jacob. See also Acts 26:6-7. 

155 Compare Peter’s words in Acts 3:12-26, especially verses 19-26, with Paul’s in 
Acts 26:6-8. 

156 Acts 1:3; see Lk 24:44-49. 

157 See Acts 1:11. 

158 Acts 1:8; cf. Lk 24:47. Conzelmann’s suggestion (The Theology of St. Luke, p. 136) 
that the beginning of Acts formulates a solution to the delay of the Parousia lacks 
precision. The beginning of Acts separates the Parousia from Jewish expectations of the 
kingdom. 

159 In Acts 1:11, the promise of Jesus’ return is affirmed (cf. Acts 17:31), but the 
apostles’ expectations are redirected to matters at hand. 

160 See especially Acts 2:39; 3:19-26; 28:23-31. me@tov in Acts 3:26 anticipates the 
author’s conception of the historical development of Christianity out of Judaism. 

'6l Acts 20:21, 25; cf. Acts 28:31. Cf. also Acts 17:31, in which the resurrection of Jesus 
is understood in a Graeco-Roman context as the deification of a dead man. His resur- 
rection does not signal the end of the age from an apocalyptic Jewish perspective. (On 
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Jewish overtones to the kingdom, does not express the author’s under- 
standing of the kingdom, but belongs to the author’s historical differen- 
tiation between the Christian present and the Jewish past of Jesus, the 
Twelve, and Paul. ‘This historical differentiation is marked by his under- 
standing of the developments that lead to the constitution of the heirs 
of the kingdom in non-Jewish terms in the movement of the message of 
salvation from Jews to Gentiles. 

The author portrays the apostles as not understanding the full devel- 
opmental dimensions of this message (a misunderstanding evident in 
their question in Acts 1:6). Peter himself is at first unwilling to take the 
message to the Gentiles.'” Jewish believers in Jerusalem repeatedly call 
into question the Gentile mission,'® 
cil to resolve the relation between believing Jews and Gentiles. Only in 
Paul’s call and mission is the full scope of the proclamation of the king- 
dom of God manifested.’ In this proclamation of the word by Paul 
(Lk 1:2) lies the origin of Christianity as a distinct reality over against 
Judaism as the people of God.'® 

The apostles’ question in Acts 1:6 not only misunderstands the scope 
of the message of salvation, but also the mode in which the kingdom 
is to be manifested. For the author, the kingdom of God foretold by 
the Law and the Prophets and proclaimed since John the Baptist!® 
is not predicated on the national restoration of Israel, but instead on 
the reception of the spirit of God based on the preaching of faith 
in Jesus. The author’s understanding of the reception of the spirit 
as the sine qua non of participation in the kingdom does not imply a 
completely realized eschatology, but instead establishes the nature of 


a dispute requiring a major coun- 


this apocalyptic perspective, see Mt 27:52-53.) Note that Paul’s proclamation of the 
gospel in the second half of Acts generalizes imagery associated in the first half of Acts 
with the apocalyptic restoration of Israel. Compare, e.g., Acts 2:38-40 and 3:19—21 with 
13:38-39. 

162 Acts 10:9-29; 11:1-18, esp. verse 17. 

163 Acts 11:2-33 15:1-5. 

16t See especially Acts 9:15; Acts 20:25-27. 

165 The designation ‘Christian’ is first used in the context of Paul’s preaching. See 
Acts 11:25-26. In this new manifestation of the people of God, both Jews and Gentiles 
now share in the message of salvation. The rejection of Jewish national privilege 
in Lk-Acts should not be misconstrued as a rejection of individual Jews. Although 
the author of Lk-Acts recognizes the term ‘Christian,’ he probably prefers the idea 
of ‘believer’ (see, e.g, Acts 4:32; 26:27-28) or ‘disciple’ (Acts 14:22, e.g.) as a self- 
designation. Consequently, the terms ‘Jew’ and ‘Christian’ are not mutually exclusive. 
Paul, e.g., is both a Jew and a Christian (Acts 26:6, 28—29). 

166 Cf. Lk 16:16; 24:44-47. 
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the continuity between the present partial manifestation of the kingdom 
and the future complete manifestation of the kingdom at the Parousia. 
Specifically, reception of the spirit determines the people of God who 
share in the promises of the kingdom.'* The spirit poured out on the 
day of Pentecost fulfills the prophecy of Joel concerning the restoration 
of the people of God in the last days.!® This spirit is the correlate of 
the fulfillment of the restoration of the Davidic king, for Jesus has been 
enthroned in heaven, where he sits on the Davidic throne (Acts 2:30- 
36).'°° This spirit is experienced by Christians as the people of God and 
is closely tied to the ritual of baptism. "° 

The people of God as the true heirs of the kingdom are also defined 
by Christian ritual meals. In the author’s portrayal of Jesus’ final meal 
with the apostles, the celebration of the redemption of God’s people 
marked by the Jewish Passover is replaced by the remembrance! of 


'67 Note that the apostles’ question about the realization of the kingdom in Acts 1:6 is 
bracketed by Jesus’ teaching about the kingdom of God in terms of the reception of the 
spirit and the mission of the apostles (Acts 1:3-5, 7-8); the coming of the spirit and the 
mission of the apostles will constitute the heirs of the kingdom in a way unexpected by 
the apostles in Acts 1:6. 

168 Acts 2:16-21. The author of Lk-Acts omits from the citation of Joel 2:28-32 the 
reference to deliverance on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, universalizing its prophetic 
reference. 

169 Cf. Acts 15:16-18, which characterizes the present time as one in which the 
Davidic throne has been reestablished and the day of salvation has begun. Although 
Acts 3:17-26 portrays the present period as one of waiting for Jesus to restore all things, 
this does not suggest that the author expects the Davidic throne to be established at 
some time in the future on earth. The restoration of all things in Acts 3:17-26 is 
couched in the language of Jewish expectations, but elsewhere the author presents 
this end in simple terms of judgment (Acts 17:31). Jesus’ enthronement is anticipated 
by the angel’s announcement at the conception of Jesus (Lk 1:32; cf. 2:25-38) and the 
announcement of the coming of the kingdom by John the Baptist (Lk 3:15-17; Acts 1:5; 
cf. Lk 16:16). 

170 On the connection of the spirit to baptism, see John’s preaching, Lk 3:15-17; Acts 
1:5; Peter’s preaching, Acts 2:38; 10:47; Paul’s preaching, Acts 19:1-7. Conzelmann’s 
suggestion that the author appeals to the phenomenon of the spirit to solve the problem 
of the delay of the Parousia (The Theology of St. Luke, p. 136) is perhaps misleading. 
For the author of Lk-Acts, the reception of the spirit solves the problem of Gentile 
participation in the message of salvation. The reception of the spirit is decisive in the 
admission of Gentiles to the community of the people of God. See especially Acts 10:1— 
11:18. The author is not so much concerned with the delay of the Parousia in itself, 
but rather with the separation of the Parousia from events associated with the Jewish 
nation. 

171 The phrase totto noite eis thv uv åváuvnow (Lk 22:19, absent in Mk 14:22) 
makes explicit the aspect of remembrance that connects the Passover and the ritual 
meal shared by the followers of Jesus. 
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Jesus’ redemptive death for his followers.!” The author’s redaction of 
his sources to compose Jesus’ farewell identifies those who participate in 
this ritual meal as heirs of the kingdom of God.'!” 

The author of Lk-Acts explicitly connects this final celebration of the 
Passover between Jesus and the apostles with Jesus’ death: 190 tod pe 
navetv (Lk 22:15). Jesus has earnestly desired to celebrate this Passover 
with his apostles because this Passover marks a decisive transition sig- 
naled by his upcoming death. This transition is nothing less than the 
coming fulfillment of the kingdom of God: Jesus will not himself eat 
of the Passover until it is fulfilled in the kmgdom of God (22:16). With 
this solemn introduction to the meal, Jesus blesses the cup and passes it 
to his disciples. They are to partake, but he does not.'”* From now on, 
Jesus will not drink from the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God 
comes (22:18). 

This saying of Jesus in Lk 22:18 corresponds to Mk 14:25. Mk 14:25 
concludes the celebration of the Passover with a solemn pronounce- 
ment that Jesus will no longer (ovxét) drink wine until he drinks it 
anew in the kingdom of God. In the introduction to the ritual meal 
in Lk 22:14-18, the author has transposed the saying of Jesus in Mk 
14:25 from the end to the beginning of the meal, deleted the temporal 
qualifier obxett, and omitted the Markan introduction to the meal xai 
éodiovtwv avtav. In Lk, Jesus does not actually eat the final Passover 
meal with the disciples. Instead, he presides over what is characterized 
not only as a Jewish Passover meal but also as a sympostum.!” In the 


172 Compare Lk 22:19-20 with Acts 20:28. Although the author of Lk-Acts pays little 
attention to the redemptive significance of the death and resurrection of Jesus (instead 
treating the resurrection as a sign from God—see Acts 2:32, 36; 17:31; cf. 2:22), both 
Jesus’ farewell and Paul’s farewell identify the blood of Jesus as constituting the church. 
On the difficulties of the text and translation of Acts 20:28, see Walton, Leadership and 
Lifestyle, pp. 94-98. 

173 See Katter (‘Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell Address,’ p. 145) for a good analysis of the 
author’s composition of Jesus’ farewell address. 

174 Stapeoioate sig avtovs (22:17) is explained in 22:18: Aéyw yao buiv. The cup is for 
the apostles, not for Jesus. Contrary to the popular designation of this meal as the last 
supper (see, e.g., Katter, “Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell Address,’ p. 146, who characterizes 
this meal as Jesus’ last with his disciples), this is not the last time Jesus eats with the 
apostles. See Acts 10:41, discussed below. Lk 22:18 marks the time of Jesus’ upcoming 
suffering (22:15) as decisive for the manifestation of the kingdom of God. 

175 Commentators disagree whether Jesus only abstains from the ritual symbols or 
from the whole meal (see Katter, ‘Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell Address,’ pp. 146, 251). Lk 
22:18 suggests that beginning with the cup Jesus passes to his disciples in 22:17, Jesus 
no longer eats and drinks with the apostles. Since, however, the author only presents 
a sequence of cup, bread, cup for the Passover meal, there is the possibility that the 
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course of this meal, Jesus explains the connection between his impend- 
ing suffering (wed tot ue nadev, 22:15), the Passover (reconstituted in 
terms of the ritual meal observed by Jesus’ followers; 22:16-20), and 
the coming of the kingdom (#wç ötov nanowð èv tÅ Paorkeig tod Deod, 
22:16; wg ov 1 Baoeia tod Deod čAðy, 22:17). 

This ritual meal (22:19-20) is to be a remembrance of Jesus’ body 
and blood given for the salvation of his followers.!” This suffering of 
Jesus establishes the new covenant (1) xoh ôraðhxn) in his blood.!” Par- 
ticipation in this remembrance of the suffering of Jesus is participation 
in the new covenant. In 22:28-30, Jesus again reflects on his upcoming 
suffering, now characterized as metgaouot. He covenants!” to his dis- 
ciples a kingdom in which they will eat and drink at his table.'”? ‘The 
author of Lk-Acts intends this ritual meal to be understood as table 
fellowship with Jesus in the kingdom of God." 

The Emmaus story, Lk 24:13-35, is closely connected to Jesus’ insti- 
tution of this ritual meal in his farewell to the disciples. According to 
the story, the presence of the resurrected Jesus is recognized in the shar- 
ing of a meal.'*' In this meal, Jesus’ disciples (symbolized by Cleopas 
and his companion in the story) experience the presence of Jesus and 
the salvation he has accomplished for them.'® This salvation, however, 


author intends the cup in 22:17 to be the third cup of the meal, and thus Jesus may have 
participated in earlier parts of the meal. However, to read the sequence in Lk 22:17-20 
against reconstructions of the sequence of what actually happened at a Passover meal 
(see, e.g., Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (X-XXIV), p. 1390) assumes the author is 
attempting to give a complete description of the meal and overlooks that 22:17 serves 
as the beginning of the meal. This beginning characterizes the meal not only as a 
Jewish Passover but also as a Greek symposium. See Katter, “Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell 
Address,’ pp. 132-35. 

176 For the author of Lk-Acts, this ritual meal is probably to be understood as 
Christian table fellowship. See, e.g., Acts 2:42. 

177 See especially Jer 31:31-34, in which the old covenant established when God 
brought Israel out of Egypt (a deliverance marked by the Passover) is contrasted with a 
new covenant, characterized among other aspects by a forgiveness of sins. 

178 Statiðeuo is the verbal correlate of ðaðhxn. 

179 The author of Lk-Acts makes clear that the kingdom of God will be manifested 
in an unexpected way. On the general coming of the kingdom, see Lk 17:21. In Lk 
22:30, the traditional saying of Jesus about the twelve apostles sitting on thrones and 
ruling Israel (from Q, see Mt 19:28) has been reinterpreted as serving, not lordship (Lk 
22:24-97), 

180 On this messianic banquet, see Lk 13:28-30. 

181 On this meal, see Betz, “The Origin and Nature of Christian Faith according to 
the Emmaus Legend (Luke 24:13-32), pp. 32-46, esp. p. 37. 

182 Betz, ‘The Origin and Nature of Christian Faith according to the Emmaus 
Legend (Luke 24:13-32), p. 42: “According to the Emmaus legend ... the Lord’s Supper 
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comes in an unexpected form. Whereas Cleopas and his companion 
had hoped that Jesus of Nazareth was going to deliver Israel,!* they 
are now confronted by two unexpected events: Jesus’ death (Lk 24:20) 
and a report that now, three days later, Jesus is alive (Lk 24:22—23). Jesus 
corrects their lack of understanding of these events in two ways. First, 
he explains that according to the scriptures the death of the Christ was 
necessary for him to enter into glory (Lk 24:25~-27).'*! “His glory’ (Lk 
24:26) can be nothing less than the beginning of his messianic rule.' 
Second, Jesus as the one alive from the dead and the salvation thereby 
accomplished for his people are experienced in the present in the act of 
table fellowship, over which the resurrected Jesus presides. In table fel- 
lowship, his followers know him (Lk 24:31, 35) as their savior alive from 
the dead. This is the beginning of the table fellowship in the kingdom 
Jesus promised in his farewell (Lk 22:30). Jesus thus turns the expecta- 
tions of the two disciples on the road to Emmaus away from hopes of a 
national restoration of Israel to the salvation experienced by the follow- 
ers of Jesus constituted as the people of God in their common meal, at 
which meal Jesus in his messianic glory is perceived by faith.’ 

In the encounter with Cleopas and his companion on the road to 
Emmaus, Jesus does not actually share in the meal.'*” As he initiates 
the meal, he is taken from their presence.'** In the Emmaus story, Jesus 
presides over a meal that symbolizes the present experience of Chris- 
tians: knowing Jesus as savior in his absence.'® In the sharing of table 
fellowship, Christians both experience the kingdom and anticipate its 
consummation at Jesus’ Parousia.'*? However, the Twelve experience 
the promise of table fellowship with Jesus in the kingdom (Lk 22:30) 
in a very direct manner. Although Acts 1:4 is ambiguous,'*! Acts 10:41 


is the continuation of the saving events initiated by Jesus; ‘Jesus’ has become identical 
with the salvation-event and is present in the act of the common meal.” 

183 Lk 24:18-21; cf. the disciples’ question in Acts 1:6. 

184 Cf Lk 24:44-47. 

185 Cf. Acts 2:36. 

186 On this faith, see Betz, “The Origin and Nature of Christian Faith according to 
the Emmaus Legend (Luke 24:13-32), p. 38. 

187 Cf. above on Jesus’ abstinence from eating at the final Passover meal with his 
disciples. 

188 Lk 24:30-31. Note the imperfect émedidov. As Jesus begins to give the bread to the 
two, he is taken from their sight. Cf. Lk 22:17-18. 

189 Lk 24:31, 35. 

19 Cf. Lk 21:28. 

191 The translation of ovvadtCoutevos is problematic, though it may imply table fellow- 
ship. See BDAG, s.v. ovvahiCo. 
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is explicit. In Acts 10:41, the time which Jesus spent after his resur- 
rection teaching the apostles about the kingdom of God (Acts 1:3) is 
characterized as a time of eating and drinking with Jesus. In antici- 
pation of his enthronement,'” Jesus now shares table fellowship with 
his apostles.! To these apostles is entrusted the proclamation of the 
kingdom of God!*t—and this proclamation will constitute the people of 
God upon whom the kingdom is bestowed.! What the apostles expe- 
rienced directly in table fellowship with Jesus, Christians in the present 
experience through faith. For the author of Lk-Acts, the ritual meal 
thus constitutes the people of God and expresses the way in which the 
kingdom of God is experienced as a present reality in this world by the 
followers of Jesus. "° 


Paul’s farewell and the coming of the kingdom 


Table fellowship among Jesus’ followers is a participation in Jesus’ blood 
(Lk 22:20). In Paul’s farewell speech, the author again refers to the 
blood of Jesus, which is now explicitly connected to the church.'” The 


192 Acts 2:29-36; cf. Luke 22:30. 

193 Although Acts 10:41 does not specifically mention wine, it is almost certainly 
implied as part of the table fellowship shared with the apostles. There is an apologetic 
interest in this reference to eating and drinking. In Lk 24:41-43 Jesus eats to prove 
that he is flesh and blood, not a spirit. In other words, the existence of Jesus after 
his resurrection is understood in terms of Jewish apocalyptic expectations for the 
bodily resurrection of the dead. The author of Lk-Acts has connected the incident 
in Lk 24:36-43 with the Emmaus legend. After Cleopas and his companion return to 
Jerusalem, they report to the assembly of Jesus’ disciples that Jesus is indeed alive and 
that they recognized him in the act of his breaking bread (Lk 24:35). While they are 
reporting this, Jesus appears to the gathering of his followers (Lk 24:36). This time, 
Jesus does not disappear, but actually partakes of food. Jesus is not a spirit, but is indeed 
alive from the dead. As he had done previously for Cleopas and his companion, Jesus 
goes on to explain the significance of his death and resurrection (Lk 24:44-49). For 
the author of Lk-Acts, the kingdom of God is not ‘spiritual,’ if this means incorporeal. 
To eat and drink again in the kingdom of God, Jesus must be flesh and blood, not 
spirit. (Cf. Lk 22:30—though the author of Lk-Acts never explains what this corporeal 
existence means in detail for the existence of the people of God after Jesus’ Parousia.) 

194 Cf. Acts 1:6-8; 2:14-403 3:17-26. 

195 Luke 22:29; cf. Acts 14:22-23; 20:25-32; 28:30-31; cf. Acts 1:6-8. 

196 Cf. Lk 17:20-21. 

19 Paul’s words in Acts 20:28, tiv éxxAnotav tod Deod, fv meguemoujoato ià tod 
aiwatog tod iðiov, recall the words of Jesus in his farewell to the apostles in Lk 22:20: 
TOVTO TO TOTHOLOV ý xav Sradyxyn èv TH olwatt pov to Ugo Lud exyvvvopevov. The 
author probably intends Paul’s words here as an allusion to the ritual meal instituted by 
Jesus in his farewell. The author of Lk-Acts has likely taken the reference to the blood 
of Jesus in Acts 20:28 from the tradition of the celebration of the meal in Christian 
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author has constructed his narrative of the history of the proclamation 
of the kingdom of God in such a way that Jewish national expecta- 
tions (expressed in the apostles’ question in Acts 1:6)!%° are replaced 
by the whole purpose of God proclaimed by Paul (Acts 20:27), whose 
proclamation constitutes the church of God obtained by the blood of 
Jesus. The author characterizes Paul’s proclamation as preaching the 
kingdom of God (Acts 20:25). Preaching the kingdom is teaching about 
Jesus (Acts 28:31). This preaching of the word by Paul (Lk 1:2) as it is 
rejected by the Jews and received with joy by the Gentiles (Acts 13:48; 
28:28) determines for the author the historical origin of Christianity 
over against Judaism, whereby Christians as those who receive by faith 
the salvation accomplished by God are the heirs of the kingdom of 
God.!°9 

Jesus’ final words to the apostles in Lk have thus been distanced from 
the present (in developmental terms) vis-a-vis Paul’s farewell address. 
The Jewish national expectations, which shape Jesus’ farewell address 
and the expectations of the apostles at the beginning of Acts, have 
been universalized in Paul’s farewell speech. The readers’ present is 
no longer determined by Jewish national expectations of the kingdom, 
but by the proclamation of salvation through repentance and faith in 
Jesus.” Paul’s farewell speech explicitly establishes historical continuity 
between the Jewish past and the audience’s Christian present while 
differentiating Christianity from Judaism. 

Paul’s farewell speech is not a defense of Paul. Lk 1:1-4 determines 
the author’s interest in Paul. The author is not defending Paul, but 
narrating events associated with the proclamation of the word. The 
author’s thoroughgoing historical differentiation of the Christian pres- 
ent from the Jewish past to which Jesus, the Twelve, and Paul himself 
belong as Jews is not motivated by an apologetic concerning Paul, but 
by the need to construct an accurate account of the development of the 


communities familiar to him (see Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, on this verse). There 
is no particular connection to Paul’s own theology. Conzelmann (z Corinthians, p. 199) 
comments on the reference to the blood of Christ in Paul’s discussion of the ritual meal 
in 1 Corinthians 11:25 (cf. 10:16): “The blood of Christ plays in Paul’s own soteriology 
only a traditional role: the term appears only where he is quoting (Rom 3:24f), and in 
one further passage where this tradition is echoed (Rom 5:9).” 

198 Note that Lk 22:24~30 reinterprets what ruling over Israel in the kingdom might 
mean. 

199 Acts 20:32; cf. Acts 14:22-23. 

200 See Acts 28:28-31. 
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‘events accomplished among us’ (Lk 1:1) linking the Jewish past and the 
Christian present. This Jewish past is characterized as a time of antic- 
ipating the kingdom of God, which was particularly associated with 
the Jewish temple and hopes of national redemption.”"! The Christian 
present, however, is determined by the rejection of the proclamation 
of the kingdom of God by the Jews (and the consequent destruction of 
Jerusalem) and the reception of the message of salvation by the Gen- 
tiles. Paul’s farewell speech establishes the link between this past and 
present and thus defines the emergence of Christianity. The following 
observations on this speech are important. 

(1) Paul addresses the Ephesian elders in Acts 20:17-35 as the founder 
of the community at Ephesus. Indeed, Paul is portrayed by the author 
of Lk-Acts as a founder of Christian communities from Antioch to 
Rome, but the author’s understanding of ‘Pauline communities’ emerg- 
es not from but in spite of his information about various local Chris- 
tian centers. What will be demonstrated in the next chapter can only 
be asserted here in summary. There is little, if any, information avail- 
able to the author about an actual Pauline community at Ephesus.*” 
When Paul addresses his farewell to the Ephesian elders, he addresses a 
church belonging to a Christian unity from Jerusalem to Rome, but this 
Christian unity determined by the mission of Paul has been impressed 
upon, not derived from, the material available to the author.” The 
author has no demonstrable connection to an amorphous, living body 
of traditional stories about Paul circulating in Pauline communities, 
particularly at Ephesus. Such ‘Pauline communities’ and the author’s 
knowledge of the traditions of these communities are the author’s own 
historiographical construct (Lk 1:1-4). This construct gives a defining 
unity to the origin of Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world. 

(2) Paul, as he addresses the Ephesian elders, stands between Jeru- 
salem and Rome. He is about to embark on the final stage of his 
ministry by returning to Jerusalem for the last time.” He thus in his 
person expresses the unity of the Christian Adyou (Lk 1:4) as the Adyoc 
of salvation (Lk 1:2) has been proclaimed from Jerusalem to Rome. 
Decisive for this Christian unity are three points: 





201 See Lk 1:5-25, 30-33, 46-553 2:25-38. 

202 Cf. Rev 2:1-7; this letter to Ephesus takes no notice of any Pauline basis for the 
community. 

203 The author of Acts has very little interest in local Christian communities as such. 
See note 140 above. 

204 Acts 20:22—-24, 37-38; 21:12-14. 
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First, the author of Lk-Acts does not use the term ‘Christianity’ (yot- 
ottavioos). Instead, to designate what came to be labeled as ‘Chris- 
tianity’ he prefers the term 660g (‘the Way’), which he uses as a label 
for proper religious service to God according to the way of salvation. 
The Way is also designated as a aigeots in relation to other religious 
parties within Judaism. As such, the author’s terminology for the new 
movement does not establish a contrast between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, but between various religious parties with roots in Jewish culture 
and the sacred scriptures.””” Nevertheless, although the author does not 
use the term Christianity, he twice uses the term Christian (ygtotia- 
voc): Acts 11:26 and 26:28. In both contexts, the term is connected with 
the ministry of Paul. The origin of the term is associated with Gentile 
converts at Antioch, for which church Paul and Barnabas provide lead- 
ership (Acts 11:26). The second use of the term, placed on the mouth 
of Agrippa, occurs in the context of Paul’s defense of his conduct (as a 
Christian) over against Jewish accusations against him concerning the 
law and the temple, a defense that has led to his appeal to Caesar. The 
author apparently intends to explain the origin of the term ‘Christian’ 
in relation to the emergence of a distinct identity determined by the 
preaching of the word to the Gentiles associated with the ministry of 
Paul. At this level, the author introduces a contrast approximating later 
notions of ‘Judaism’ and ‘Christianity’: through the person of Paul, the 
author develops a contrast between ‘the Jews’ who do not believe the 
message about the manifestation of the kingdom of God in the preach- 
ing about Jesus (Acts 13:44-48; 18:6; and decisively, 28:23~31) versus the 
Christians who do believe and come to participate in the kingdom sal- 
vation. Christians are those who accept God’s universalistic intentions 
for the kingdom in Jesus apart from Jewish culture and as such stand in 
contrast to the Jews who do not. 

Second, the farewell speech of Paul foreshadows Paul’s death at 
Rome, knowledge of which is assumed for the intended readers of 


205 For 666¢ used absolutely, see Acts 9:2; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 24:22; qualified as the way of 
salvation, the way of the Lord, or the way of God, see Acts 16:17; 18:25, 26; qualified 
as religious service to God, see Acts 24:14; cf. 26:5. On the distinctive use of this term 
in Acts, see Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, p. 227; idem, Acts of the Apostles, p. 71; 
Michaelis, 656¢, TDNT 5.88-90. 

206 The Sadducees, Acts 5:17; the Pharisees, Acts 15:5; 26:5. For the author, these 
parties are understood as religious associations within Judaism (Acts 26:5; cf. 24:14). 
Note, e.g., Paul’s attempt to play off the various groups against one another in Acts 
23:6-10. 

207 See especially Acts 24:14; 26:5. 
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Lk-Acts.? Paul’s farewell and anticipated death mark for the author 
of Lk-Acts the decisive point of transition and historical continuity in 
the handing on of the traditions from past to present (Lk 1:2). Paul’s 
ministry as summarized in his farewell speech thus gives closure to the 
definitionally foundational period of Christian history.” In Paul’s sum- 
mation of his ministry to the unified church at Ephesus, the author 
characterizes the preaching of Paul as the public, universal! proclama- 
tion of the kingdom of God (Acts 20:25). The Paul who has proclaimed 
this message of the kingdom to the believers at Ephesus is the Paul 
who is about to renounce his religious and political association with 
Judaism based on his Roman citizenship by appealing to Caesar as a 
result of the upcoming conflict at Jerusalem. In this appeal, Paul rejects 
the religious and political authority of the Jewish leaders over him and 
transfers his patria from Jerusalem to Rome.*!! The author suggests that 
Paul dies at Rome because of the Jews.”!? He dies, though, not as a Jew 
subject to Jewish law, but as a Roman subject to Roman law. Thus, in 
a sense, Christianity as a contrasting reality to Judaism has its defin- 
ing beginning with Paul, particularly in his appeal to Caesar, inasmuch 
as the author’s narrative of the origin of Christianity depends on two 
factors: the manifestation of the kingdom of God in the life of Jesus 
and the rejection of Jewish national expectations for the kingdom. In 


208 See especially Acts 9:16; 21:13. See also Katter (“Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell Ad- 
dress,’ p. 125) on the context of imminent death as typical of farewell addresses. ‘That 
the reader is assumed to know about the death of Paul at Rome is further evidence for 
an intended Christian audience for Lk-Acts. 

209 Unlike the death of apostles in the apocryphal acts, the death of Paul in itself has 
no intrinsic significance in Lk-Acts because the narrative unity of Lk-Acts is not derived 
from the life of Paul (or any other character). Rather the character Paul is important in 
terms of his mission: Paul’s mission is expressive of Christian unity. Only Jesus’ death 
(and ascension) takes on intrinsic significance as a necessary step in his enthronement 
as the precondition for the giving of the spirit (Acts 2:32-33; cf. Lk 24:49; Acts 1:8). 

210 From Ephesus, Paul preached to all Jews and Gentiles in Asia, Acts 19:10. 

211 Tajra (The Trial of St. Paul. A Juridical Exegesis of the Second Half of the Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 201) comments: “The Jewish authorities could only consider the appeal to 
Caesar not so much as directed to Rome but agaist Jerusalem. Such an appeal was 
the right of a Roman citizen, but it was hardly to be expected of a Pharisaic Jew. By 
rejecting the Sanhedrin’s political and juridical authority over him and by invoking the 
Emperor’s exclusive legal competence in the case, the apostle had consummated the 
break with official Judaism at least on the political and judicial levels.” Although Tajra 
too easily blends historical reality with narrative representation in this conclusion to his 
study, his analysis captures the importance of Paul’s appeal to Caesar for understanding 
the author’s portrayal of Paul’s relation to Judaism. 

212 See Acts 21:13; 25:9-12; 26:2, 30-32. 
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this sense, the author portrays Christianity as Paulinism. The mission 
of Paul defines the constitutive identity of Christians as separate from 
Judaism. 

Third, in Paul’s preaching of the kingdom of God, the true nature 
of religion is revealed, and the failure of the Jews to appropriate Paul’s 
message is tied to the author’s conception of false worship. Cult artifacts 
are at best a poor reflection of the divinity and at worst a manifestation 
of human self-interest at odds with God’s intentions for humanity. Both 
pagan religion?!’ and Jewish devotion to the temple?" are characterized 
as mistaking human attempts to represent the deity for the deity itself. 
For the author, local cults are portrayed as controlled by a self-interest 
inappropriate for worship of the divinity.’ Just as Paul’s preaching 
stirs up the wrath of local participants in the Artemis cult at Ephesus, 
so Paul’s presence at Jerusalem precipitates a Jewish riot in defense 
of the temple at Jerusalem. The author acknowledges that the Jewish 
temple belongs to a certain period of salvation history characterized by 
prayerful anticipation of the kingdom of God,” but the realization of 
the kingdom transcends the Jewish temple. According to Acts 22:17— 
21, it is while Paul is praying in the temple that Jesus appears to 
him to send him to the Gentiles, the same Paul who stood by as 
Stephen was stoned for attacking the temple.*!’ The author portrays 
Paul’s message of the kingdom at Lystra (Acts 14:8-18), at Athens (Acts 
17:22-34), at Ephesus (Acts 19:23-40), and at Jerusalem (Acts 22:2— 
22)"'8 as a proclamation of a true, universal religion freed from the 
misleading representations of God, whether maintained by local cults 
(including Jerusalem) or supported by popular magic (whether pagan 
or Jewish, Acts 19:13~20). In Paul’s preaching of Jesus there is revealed 
the true, universal relationship between humanity and God.?'® Jesus 
himself, whose life and death are decisive for the manifestation of the 





213 Acts 14:8-18; 17:22-31; 19:23-40. 

214 Especially Acts 7:44-53. 

215 Whether pagan (Acts 19:23-40) or Jewish (Lk 19:45-48; Acts 6:8-14; 7:48-53). 
Authors could portray the self-interest of local cults quite negatively. See, e.g., Lucian, 
Alexander the False Prophet. 

216 Lk 1:10; 2:25-38; 18:9-145 19:45-48. Likewise, pagan culture anticipates the Chris- 
tian message: Acts 17:22-31. 

217 Acts 22:20; see Acts 6:8—-8:1. 

218 Cf. Stephen’s speech in Acts 7. 

219 See Acts 17:24-31; also Vielhauer (‘On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ pp. 48-49), who 
commenting on the author’s understanding of history states: “The absolute claim of 
the Jews to be the people of God was replaced by the idea of natural man’s immediacy 
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kingdom in the giving of the spirit, is indeed a Jew according to Lk- 
Acts, but he is ultimately the son of Adam, the son of God (Lk 3:23— 
38). The Jews as a national collective fail to accept the nature of this 
kingdom, and ultimately God rejects them (Acts 28:23—28) and their 
temple (Lk 21:24; Acts 7:44-53). Christians as part of the church of 
God obtained by the blood of Jesus, whose leaders Paul addresses in 
his farewell, follow the Way of true religion that fulfills both Jewish and 
pagan culture. As such, Christians are heirs of the kingdom (Acts 20:32). 

(3) The ‘us’ of Lk 1:1-2 is the audience implicitly addressed in Paul’s 
farewell speech. In Lk 1:1-4, the author of Lk-Acts characterizes the 
relationship between the present (quiv, vv. 1 and 2”°) and the events 
remembered in stories as a handing over from eyewitnesses. ‘This trans- 
fer of tradition from ‘them’ to ‘us’ is achieved in Paul’s farewell address 
to the Ephesian elders. Paul in his person (preaching from Jerusalem to 
Rome) embodies the unity of the past in such a way that his speech can 
bridge the gap between the Jewish past and the Christian present. ‘The 
assurance offered to Theophilus with reference to stories (Lk 1:4)—that 
is, with reference to a fragmentation of the past—is realized in Paul’s 
handing over to the care of the Ephesian elders a unified Christian 
past based on the public, unified, and comprehensive declaration of the 
kingdom of God, of teaching about Jesus,” within the Graeco-Roman 
world.?” 

(4) The farewell addresses of both Jesus and Paul establish a succes- 
sion of leadership.” This succession of leadership is not, however, con- 
ceived in terms of a preservation of doctrine (as, for example, in terms 
of an office of teaching).”** Instead, the succession of leadership estab- 
lished by Jesus and Paul is intended to protect the inheritance of Jesus’ 
followers in the kingdom of God against hostile spiritual powers. Jesus 
confers on the Twelve the kingdom, in which they will act as judges 


to God, and the significance of Judaism was relativized to that of a venerable antiqua 
religio.” 

220 Fitzmyer (The Gospel according to Luke LIX, 293-94) attempts to distinguish between 
the referents of ‘us’ in these verses. 

221 See Acts 28:31. 

222 Significantly, an eyewitness vouchsafes for the final stage of Paul’s life, which will 
culminate in the movement of the word from Jerusalem to Rome. See chapter 4 under 
Philippi on the ‘we’ narrator in Acts. 

223 See, e.g., Katter, ‘Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell Address,’ pp. 204-16; Walton, Leader- 
ship and Lifestyle, e.g., pp. 84-86. 

224 Contrast, e.g., Talbert’s identification of the genre of Lk-Acts as biography plus 
succession narrative in terms of philosophical schools (discussed above). 
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of the twelve tribes of Israel.” This position of authority is in actual- 
ity, however, a position of service (Lk 22:24—27), especially in the face 
of trials (Lk 22:28). Peter himself is in danger of falling away, but Jesus 
intercedes that his faith may not fail, and Peter is in turn charged with 
strengthening his brothers — all of whom are in danger of being sifted 
like wheat by Satan (Lk 22:31-32). Jesus in his farewell address provides 
for the protection of his followers against hostile powers threatening 
their faith. Likewise, Paul charges the Ephesian elders with the task of 
protecting the flock of God from the dangers that threaten believers’ 
allegiance to Jesus (Acts 20:28-32). From without and within, there will 
arise those who will seek to draw away disciples after themselves. The 
threat from A vxor Bageis and dvbges Aahodvtec Öeotoayyéva Is given no 
specific doctrinal content in Acts other than danger to faith in Jesus.” 
In the face of such dangers, Paul commits the elders and by exten- 
sion all Christians to the grace of God, just as Jesus interceded for the 
faith of Peter.”’ The author of Lk-Acts has not treated succession as 
an entrustment of doctrine, but as a guardianship of inheritance of the 
kingdom of God. 

In short, the narrative of the life of Jesus in Mk has been recast 
as one part of a sequence of events, events that bring to light true 
religion as the fulfillment of Jewish and pagan culture in the preaching 
by Paul of the kingdom of God.” The life of Jesus as a Jew, associated 


225 Lk 22:29-30. The imagery of the twelve tribes represents the people of God in 
national Jewish terms. 

226 The only concrete examples of the exercise of leadership in the church to protect 
the flock from ravenous wolves come in the context of confrontations between the 
apostles or Paul with magicians who seek to undermine the proclamation of the 
kingdom. Simon’s attempt to buy the gift of the spirit is rejected by Peter and John 
(Acts 8:18-24), and Paul denounces Elymas, who is seeking dtacteépat tov dvoiaatov 
GO tig niotews (Acts 13:8) by diaoteépwv tàs óðoùs tod xugiov tac evde_tac (Acts 13:10). 
Both Simon and Elymas are denounced as captives of evil (Acts 8:23; 13:10). The author 
of Lk-Acts also recounts the burning of magic books at Ephesus by the believers (Acts 
19:17-20). For the author of Lk-Acts, Satan stands behind magic and is an ever-present, 
active threat to the faith of believers. See, e.g., Lk 22:31, in which Satan is identified 
as the threat to Peter’s faith. In contrast to Peter, who is protected in order that he 
might restore his brothers, Judas is indeed sifted like wheat by Satan in order that the 
scripture might be fulfilled (Acts 1:15-20). In Lk 22:3, the author specifically attributes 
the betrayal of Judas to the influence of Satan (in contrast to Mk 14:10, but note 
Jn 13:27). Note also the actions of Ananias and Sapphira, whose actions are directly 
attributed to the activity of Satan (Acts 5:3). 

227 Cf. Acts 14:21-23. 

228 Acts 1:1-2 characterizes the content of Lk as what Jesus did and taught. This bio- 
graphical genre identification is, however, immediately subverted by the qualification 
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with the national expectations of Israel, has been subordinated to an 
account of salvation history accomplished through divinely appointed 
individuals, among whom Jesus is the most important but not the 
end of salvation history.” Thus, John’s life has been expanded, Jesus’ 
childhood elaborated, and the unfolding of God’s plans for the spread 
of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome in the preaching of Peter and 
Paul recounted.” This historical perspective implicitly subordinates the 
local community (as, for example, addressed by Paul at Ephesus) to a 
broader conception of the place of Christians in the world. For the 
author of Lk-Acts, Christians are defined not on the basis of the life and 
words of Jesus alone (which in themselves belong to a qualified Jewish 
past defined within the framework of Jewish expectations), but by the 
proclamation of the kingdom of God from Jerusalem to Rome”'—a 
proclamation freed from Jewish particularism.*” 

Because what Jesus did and said (Acts 1:1) is in itself inadequate for 
the author of Lk-Acts to define the identity of Christians,” certainty in 
relation to fragmented stories of the past (Lk 1:4) has become an acute 
problem. The author of Lk-Acts thus understands the relation of the 
Aoyosg (Lk 1:2) to the Adyou (Lk 1:4) historiographically.*** The author 


‘began’: the life of Jesus has become one set of events linked to subsequent events. 
Rather than Lk-Acts as biography plus succession narrative or Gospel plus Acts of the 
Apostles, Lk-Akts narrates beginning events and subsequent events (see Lk 1:1). The 
implications of Acts 1:1-2 for this subordination of the life of Jesus to an account of 
the origin of Christianity are anticipated when, unlike Mk and Graeco-Roman biogra- 
phies, which tend to mention the name of the protagonist at the beginning or imme- 
diately after the preface, the author of Lk-Acts delays the mention of Jesus until after 
recounting the events associated with John’s promised birth. 

229 The reference to what Jesus began to do and say in Acts 1:1 does not imply that 
Acts is about what he continues to do, but rather that Jesus’ life, while decisive, is still 
only part of a broader movement (cf. Gonzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 3). 

230 The tendency to conceive of history in terms of legendary figures is typical of 
both Jewish and Graeco-Roman historiography. The history of Israel preserved in the 
Septuagint is largely an account of individuals leading God’s people to (or in some 
cases, away from) God. The histories of the Greeks and Romans are likewise organized 
in terms of the deeds of important individuals. See Fornara, The Nature of History in 
Ancient Greece and Rome, pp. 91-98; cf. p. 63; Dihle, A History of Greek Literature From Homer 
to the Hellenistic Period, p. 221. Cf. note 114 above. The author of Lk-Acts needed to 
construct the characters of Peter and Paul to give Christians a history. 

231 See especially Acts 28:31. 

232 See Schwartz, “The End of the Line: Paul in the Canonical Book of Acts,’ 
especially pp. 22-24. 

233 Compare Acts 1:11 (“Why are you standing looking up into the sky?”) with Mk 
16:7. 
234 Talbert’s emphasis on the biographical character of Lk-Acts subordinates Acts 
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gives Christians a history. In so doing, he does not write for the Chris- 
tians of a specific local community or as a mouthpiece for one Chris- 
tian faction (Pauline or otherwise) against another. Instead, he writes 
for Christians whom he envisions as belonging to a decisive movement 
of God in world history (Greek, Roman, and Jewish) — a movement the 
author claims is capable of historiographical verification.” ‘This vision 
boldly relativized the life of Jesus in terms of the proclamation of the 
gospel in the Graeco-Roman world.” 

These observations on Paul’s farewell discourse correlated with the 
dialogue between author and reader (patron) in Lk 1:1-4 and Acts 1:1-2 
suggest that the portrayal of Paul in Lk-Acts has been determined by 
the author’s literary and historiographical intentions to convert frag- 
mented Christian stories into a history of the origin of Christianity for 
Christians as participants in God’s purposes in world history embrac- 
ing Graeco-Roman culture (geographically, from Jerusalem to Rome). 
Paul’s narrative character supplies literary and historical unity to the 
development of a Christian identity apart from Judaism and connects 
Christians to biblical history and the Graeco-Roman world in all its 
diversity. Thus, Paul is portrayed as a Roman citizen, an orator, an 
eminent Pharisee, a called instrument of God’s purposes for salvation: 
in short, an idealized participant in the fulfillment of biblical history 
as conceived by the author of Lk-Acts, an idealized character bridg- 
ing Jewish and Graeco-Roman society.” Lk-Acts’ ‘Paulinism’ is a lit- 


to the life of Jesus, when in fact the author’s work subordinates the life of Jesus to 
the narrative of Acts. This historicizing of the life of Jesus in Lk-Acts creates not a 
succession narrative guaranteeing true Christianity against heresy (e.g., gnosticism), but 
a connection of Christians to salvation history expressed in terms of Hellenistic culture. 

235 See Acts 26:26. 

236 The narrative pattern set by Mk is adopted for Jesus’ place in this history, but 
the importance of the narration of Jesus’ life has been reconceptualized by the author 
of Lk-Acts. In contrast, see chapter 2 above on the reception of Lk-Acts in early 
Christianity, a reception marked by the subordination of the narrative of Acts to a 
certain construction of the Gospel. There is, for example, no sense of positive historical 
development in the historical reconstruction offered by Irenaeus. The Acts of the 
Apostles is used to demonstrate that all the apostles at all times proclaimed the Gospel, 
which itself exists as an abstraction from the four canonical gospels. For Irenaeus, the 
full measure of Christian truth was present from the beginning, from which heresy is a 
willful departure. The narrative of the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ is thus subordinated to a 
fourfold gospel canon read as a deposit of a certain construction of ecclesiastical truth. 

237 Similarly, Hellenistic-Jewish history provided heroes of the past with whom the 
people of the present could identify in the intellectual context of Hellenistic culture. See 
John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic Diaspora, p. 51. 
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erary construct that has been imposed on, not derived from, the Adyou 
(Lk 1:4) available to the author.” The importance of the character of 
Paul in the author’s portrayal of the development of Christianity out 
of Judaism from Jerusalem to Rome should be understood in terms 
of the author’s historiographical intentions toward his sources. Lk-Acts’ 
‘Paulinism’ is not a reflection of some form of Pauline Christianity to be 
construed as one of various competing factions within Christianity or as 
part of a Pauline trajectory in early Christianity of which the author is 
a representative or for which the author is an apologist. 

The character of Paul in Lk-Acts is a necessary literary construct to 
achieve the author’s purposes to bring order to stories about the past 
in such a way as to connect the past of Jesus, the apostles, and Paul to 
the Christian’s present in the Graeco-Roman world. However, once the 
narrative unity of Lk-Acts was reinterpreted by Irenaeus and his succes- 
sors and the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ was placed alongside the Pauline let- 
ters in the Christian canon, the literary ‘Paulinism’ of Lk-Acts became 
the basis for both the Irenaean as well as various modern reconstruc- 
tions of the place of Paul in early Christian communities, communities 
defined over against other forms of Christianity (or heresy).”’ In other 
words, the role of Paul in the Acts of the Apostles has become evi- 
dence for the existence of some form of ‘Pauline Christianity,’ and the 
author’s connection to this ‘Pauline Christianity’ in one way or another 
has been taken virtually for granted. There remains, therefore, the need 
to assess accurately the relation of the author’s literary ‘Paulinism’ to 
the ‘Paulinism’ of his sources, an assessment to which the following 
chapter will turn. 


238 The next chapter will defend this claim in relation to the author’s use of tradi- 
tional material to construct his narrative about Paul. 

239 The unity imposed on early Christianity by the author of Lk-Acts was obviously 
useful for the Irenaean construction of Christian history, once the interpretative context 
for Lk-Acts was shifted to inner-Christian apologetics in an attempt to define true 
Christianity over against heresy. This shift in interpretive context for the narrative 
of Acts to inner-Christian apologetics has influenced modern scholarship on Acts as 
well. Since FE C. Baur’s historical-critical reconstruction of the relation of the narrative 
of Acts to Paulinism (see chapter 1 above), the author’s attempt to give unity to 
Christianity in the preaching of Paul from Jerusalem to Rome has been read as a 
window through which to view early Christian factionalism. The author’s literary 
undertaking to constitute Christianity as a unity through the character of Paul has 
been misread in modern scholarship as revealing a form of Pauline Christianity over 
against other forms of early Christianity. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE PAUL OF ACTS AND PAULINE 
COMMUNITIES IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


The account of Paul’s mission in Acts, particularly when read along- 
side the corpus of Pauline letters preserved in the canon,' tends to 
obscure the context for the literary Paulinism of Acts in early Christian- 
ity. Whether in the Irenaean construction of the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ 
and the ‘Pauline’ Luke or in modern critical reconstructions of Pauline 
movements, communities, and traditions, the portrayal of Paul in Acts 
has repeatedly been taken to presuppose the importance of Paul and his 
legacy in the early Christian communities of Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and Achaea known to the author. The power of the assumption that the 
portrayal of Paul in Acts can be correlated with Pauline movements, 
communities, and/or traditions in early Christianity is evident in the 
common ground shared by the critical options that have been laid out 
in this century for the interpretation of the Paul of Acts. Constant in the 
various attempts to sort out redaction, tradition, and historical value in 
Acts’ portrayal of Paul is a presupposed reservoir of Pauline material 
available to the author. This Pauline material available to the author is 
usually defined in terms of traditions from the Pauline mission territo- 
ries,” a Pauline letter collection,’ and/or personal association with Paul 
himself: The content of this reservoir of information about Paul, how- 


' This perspective on Acts and the Pauline letters is first clearly evident in Irenaeus. 
See chapter 2 above for the reception of Acts in early Christianity. 

? Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 86. See also Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in 
Earliest Christianity, pp. 82-83; Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, pp. xxxix-xl; Liidemann, 
Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 8. 

3 See, e.g, Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum. Das Bild des Apostels und die 
Rezeption der paulinischen Theologie in der friihchristlichen Literatur bis Marcion, pp. 163-70. 
Contrast Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 7-8. 

* Near the turn of the century, Harnack (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 162) commented: 
“If St. Luke the physician is the author of the Acts, the question of sources is simply 
and speedily settled for the whole second half of the book. So far as a considerable 
portion of this second half is concerned, he has written as an eye-witness, and for the 
rest he depends upon the report of eye-witnesses who were his fellow workers.” See also 
Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 104-5. 
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ever, is too often determined by prior commitments to theories of the 
development of early Christianity and reconstructions of the place of 
Paul in this development.’ Because it has proved impossible to recover 
well-defined sources for the narrative of Acts, such prior commitments 
tend to guide the distinction among redaction, tradition, and history 
in the portrayal of Paul on an episode-by-episode basis.° On this basis, 
no clear understanding of the author’s connection to Paulinism in early 
Christianity can be gained as long as the author’s portrayal of Paul is 
taken from the outset to be a redactional (or compositional)’ construct 
that can be related to the (supposed) Pauline traditions available to 
the author. This shared Paulinism (however the relationship is defined) 
between the author of Lk-Acts and his sources (whether written or oral, 


> For example, Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 86) comments: “When, years 
after Paul had run his course, Luke set about the task of describing the era of primitive 
Christianity, various possibilities of collecting the required material lay open to him. 
He could himself, for example, look up the most important Pauline communities— 
say Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch. He might even visit Jerusalem. But it was 
also possible for him to ask other Christians travelling to these places to glean for 
him whatever was still known of the old times.... Lastly, he could have written to the 
congregations in question and asked them for information.” Cf. Jervell (The Unknown 
Paul, p. 69): “Luke’s problem was the incessant, ever-growing crop of sayings, rumors, 
gossip, apologetic, polemic, veneration, admiration, declaration of aversion, etc., from 
Paul’s foes and friends, and from Paul himself.... Luke had too much material on the 
disputed missionary Paul.” For Jervell’s assessment of Luke’s sources, see The Theology of 
the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 1-10. 

€ Lüdemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, e.g. pp. 10-11) is 
confident that he can not only untangle tradition and redaction, but also assess the 
historical value of details in the narrative. He proposes a ‘tradition hypothesis’ that 
presupposes the importance of Paul’s legacy in the areas of his mission. He confidently 
asserts: “The names of Paul’s colleagues were, of course, part of the store of knowledge 
in the Pauline communities...” 

7 Jervell (The Unknown Paul, pp. 68-69) prefers to speak in terms of a skillful 
authorial composition rather than the distinction between redaction and tradition. The 
problem of sorting out traditions, redaction, and composition in the author’s portrayal 
of Paul is not, however, that the author has so carefully constructed his narrative that 
redaction and traditions have become one. Rather, attempts to distinguish tradition 
and redaction have been burdened by misleading assumptions about Pauline traditions 
available to the author (an assumption Jervell shares with those whom he criticizes; see 
especially The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, p. 6). 

There are in fact several instances in the author’s narrative about Paul in which 
the author’s redaction of source material can be detected by the seams in the narra- 
tive (see below under Ephesus and Corinth). At other points, though, the author’s nar- 
rative about Paul is probably better understood not as a redaction of sources but a 
composition based on little or no information. As a result, both redaction and com- 
position are useful terms in describing the author’s construction of his narrative about 
Paul. 
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reliable or legendary) needs to be demonstrated from the text of Acts, 
not assumed from a prior reconstruction of early Christianity. 

In these prior reconstructions of early Christianity, three issues are 
important for evaluating the nature of the ‘Pauline’ sources of informa- 
tion about Paul available to the author. Specific details related to these 
issues will be taken up below in the text and notes, but some general 
observations need to be brought to the forefront. 

First, the author’s knowledge of a collection of Pauline letters (and 
thus of some form of Pauline Christianity) is often taken for granted, 
and the later Lk-Acts is dated, the more compelling this assumption 
becomes for many.® This supposed knowledge of the Pauline letters 
by the author is an assumption because arguments for the author’s 
direct use of one or more of the letters remain unconvincing.’ This 
assumption is directly tied to reconstructions of ‘Pauline’ Christianity of 
which the author of Lk-Acts is taken to be a representative. Knox has 
put the matter this way: 


I agree with Enslin [“‘Luke” and Paul,’ Journal of American Oriental Society 
LVIII (1938), 81ff.] that it is all but incredible that such a man as Luke, 
writing in any one of the later decades of the first century about Paul and 
his career, should have been “totally unaware that this hero of his had ever 
written letters” and quite as hard to believe that he would have found it 
impossible, or even difficult, to get access to these letters if he had wanted 
to. Paul had been too central and too controversial a figure in his own time 
to have been forgotten so soon. Too many churches owed their existence to 
him for his name not to have been held in reverence in many areas and his 
work remembered.'° 


8 See, e.g., Litdemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 7: “The 
assumption that Luke knew letters of Paul is a well-founded hypothesis, which becomes 
the more compelling, the later Luke-Acts is to be dated.” Liidemann concurs with 
Knox, ‘Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus,’ p. 282-83: “One can hardly reflect at all 
on what Luke’s situation would have been as he began to write Acts without deciding 
that he must have known letters of Paul.” 

° Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions of Acts, pp. 7-8; Knox, ‘Acts 
and the Pauline Letter Corpus,’ pp. 281-82. Cf. Walton, Leadership and Lifestyle, pp. 203— 
12. Contrast, e.g., Blasi, Making Charisma, pp. 39-74. Supposed parallels between the 
narrative of Acts and passages in various Pauline letters remain unconvincing because 
they require one to believe that the author of Acts perused one or more Pauline letters 
for a few details of Paul’s mission yet passed over a multitude of other details and utterly 
failed to convey Paul’s interpretation of these details. ‘The parallels of names and places, 
apart from any distinctive Pauline interpretation of events, do not suggest literary 
dependence and require little more than a travel diary preserving a bare minimum 
of information about Paul’s mission. See also chapter 2, note 169. 

10 ‘Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus,’ p. 283. Cf. Liidemann, Early Christianity 
according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 7: “If Luke belonged to the third Christian generation, 
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In other words, the centrality of Paul in this reconstructed history of 
Christianity would have made the letters available to an author for 
whom Paul was a hero. However, the centrality of Paul (and his let- 
ters) for the history of early Christianity is a reconstruction in which the 
narrative of Acts has played a crucial role.'! Acts cannot be evidence for 
reconstructing the centrality of Paul in the history of early Christianity 
prior to the composition of the literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts while at 
the same time this centrality of Paul is evidence for what the author 
of Acts knew about Paul in constructing his literary Paulinism. ‘The 
circularity of this reconstruction of the author’s knowledge of Pauline 
letters and Pauline Christianity is self-reinforcing and has become a 
fixed point of departure for the investigation of the author’s portrayal 
of Paul in relation to an assumed form of ‘Pauline’ Christianity repre- 
sented by the letters.!? This assumption needs to be set aside to assess 
accurately what actual relation of the author to ‘Pauline’ Christianity 
(whether represented by the letters or not) can be demonstrated from 
the narrative of Acts itself. 

Second, the model for ‘traditions’! about Paul to which the author is 
often thought to have had access is implicitly that of followers of Jesus 
telling stories about Jesus. Traditions about Paul on this model imply 
Pauline Christians telling stories about Paul; if the author tells stories 
about Paul, he must have had contact with these Pauline Christians. 
On such a model, any information the author has about Paul can 
easily be converted into a ‘tradition’ implying some form of ‘Pauline’ 


in view of the fact that he understands himself to be a pupil of Paul or — to put it more 
cautiously — belongs within the circle of Pauline tradition (otherwise I cannot explain 
to myself the detailed portrait of Paul), his knowledge of the existence of Pauline letters 
is (almost) certain...” Knox (‘Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus,’ pp. 283-86) suggests 
that the author’s nonuse of known letters of Paul was due to their association with 
pre-Marcionite or Marcionite Christians. 

' See chapter 2 above. 

12 Whether a collection of Pauline letters known to the author would necessarily 
imply a form of ‘Pauline’ Christianity also known to the author (as if the collection 
of Ignatian letters in circulation in the second century necessarily implies ‘Ignatian’ 
Christianity as a social reality) is a matter beyond the scope of this study. It seems 
possible, though, that ‘Pauline’ Christianity in connection with a collection of Paul’s 
letters did not come into existence until Marcion. In other words, once one moves 
beyond Paul and those closely connected to Paul in the composition of the deutero- 
Pauline letters, ‘Pauline’ Christianity is perhaps entirely a phenomenon of the second 
century. The author of Lk-Acts, Marcion, and Irenaeus are important individuals in 
the second-century construction of various forms of ‘Pauline’ Christianity. 

13 See note 5 above. 
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community.'t This method of creating a ‘Pauline’ Christianity known 
to the author also becomes quite circular and almost inescapably self- 
reinforcing. The author certainly has some accurate information about 
Paul. Information about Paul, however, does not in itself constitute 
‘traditions’ about Paul. The author’s literary Paulinism has too easily 
been mistaken for a social reality characterizing his sources. Even on 
a cursory reading of the account of Paul’s mission in Acts 16—20, the 
narrative does not read very much like the collection of stories about 
Jesus that form the basis for the mission of Jesus in Lk 4:1-19:27. The 
comparative scarcity of episodes in Acts that may be traditional stories 
about Paul suggests that the author was not in contact with Pauline 
communities telling (lots of) stories about Paul. Instead, as the analysis 
below will show, ‘traditional’ stories about Paul actually appear not to 
have been readily available to the author. 

Third, the author is often thought to have been a companion of Paul. 
If such were the case, this association would account for the source of 
some of the author’s information about Paul” and might in fact char- 
acterize the author as a ‘Pauline’ Christian. However, such a canon- 
ical interpretation of the biography of the author of the ‘Acts of the 
Apostles’ is not only a late, apologetic construction of the author’s rela- 
tionship to Paul,'® but is unsupported by a careful analysis of the way 
the author constructs his narrative about Paul. The identification of the 
‘we’ narrator in Acts 16-28 with the author himself fails to appreciate 
the lack of narrative coherence between the (authoyr’s) literary Paulin- 
ism and the details (one detail of which is the ‘we’ narrator) associated 
with each city. This point will be developed in the sections below on 
each of the major cities of Paul’s mission. The ‘T of Lk 1:14 is not the 
‘we’ of Acts.!” 


14 See especially below on Corinth for a discussion of Liidemann’s appeal to Pauline 
traditions. 

15 See note 4 above. 

16 See chapter 2 above. 

17 See the discussion below under Philippi (especially note 194) in relation to the dis- 
cussion in chapters 2 and 3 above of the ‘T’ of Lk 1:1-4 (see especially chapter 3, note 
56). Litdemann’s method of arguing against the author of Lk-Acts as a companion of 
Paul is inadequate (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 5): “Convincing 
arguments that Luke was not a companion of Paul may only be derived from such his- 
torical statements as betray a total lack of personal acquaintance with Paul on the part 
of the author of Acts.” Limits can hardly be set on the extent to which an individual 
might intentionally or unintentionally distort the ‘facts’ about an acquaintance so as to 
appear to “betray a total lack of personal acquaintance with” that person. (Put another 
way, even if the author had been a companion of Paul, this connection to Paul would 
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What follows is an attempt to delineate the author’s redactional and 
compositional methodology for constructing his narrative about Paul 
so that the author’s literary Paulinism!? can be differentiated from the 
Paulinism of his sources. Two questions are important. (1) What residue 
of information about Paul can be demonstrated in the narrative of 
Acts once the author’s redactional and compositional procedures have 
been identified? (2) Does this information come from some form of 
Pauline Christianity? On the basis of the answers to these questions, 
the author’s relation to Pauline Christianity (as a label for movements, 
traditions, and communities in early Christianity associated with Paul) 
can be assessed. 

In Acts, Paul is the central dramatic character of the narrative from 
chapter 16 to the end. This second half of the narrative of Acts 
describes Paul’s mission to Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaea, and finally 
Rome. Paul’s return to Jerusalem in Acts 21:17 brings to a close the 
distinctly Pauline mission in Acts 16-20 and initiates his legal struggle 
with the Jewish authorities at Jerusalem, the result of which is Paul’s 
transfer to Rome and proclamation of the gospel at the center of the 
empire. 

The importance of Paul in the narrative of Acts from chapter 16 
onwards is anticipated by the account of his call (Acts 9:1-31; cf. 8:1— 
3) and mission with Barnabas (13:1-14:28; cf. 9:26-30; 11:19-29; 15:12). 
This introduction to Paul is incorporated into what is predominantly a 
narrative of the mission of the ‘Twelve, especially Peter, in the first half 
of Acts. The first half of Acts ends with the Jerusalem council, at which 
the gospel to the Gentiles proclaimed by Peter (Acts 10:1—11:18; cf. 15:7— 
11) and Paul (with Barnabas, Acts 13—14; cf. 15:12) receives the approval 


not in any way resolve the question of the reliability of the narrative.) The matter is 
best put to rest by a careful reading of Lk 1:1-4 in relation to the ‘we’ narrator of Acts: 
the author does not claim to be an eyewitness of any of the events he is reporting in 
Lk-Acts. 

'8 See chapter 3 above. 

19 Acts 16-28 is marked out as a narrative unit for several reasons: (1) It is united 
by the voice of the narrator, the ‘we’ strand of narrative (see Acts 16:10; 20:5; 28:16). 
(2) Paul is the principal, and in fact, sole focus of the material. The leading characters 
of Acts 1-15 virtually disappear except for a brief appearance of James in Acts 21. In 
this section, the character of Paul is present in almost every episode. (Those episodes in 
which Paul does not appear are, therefore, of particular interest for understanding the 
author’s construction of the Pauline mission from his sources. See below under Ephesus 
[concerning Acts 18:24—28 and Acts 19:17-20] and Thessalonica [Acts 17:5~-9].) (3) Acts 
16—20 functions as the introduction to the judicial drama of chapters 21-28. 
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of the Jerusalem leadership. Paul’s return to Antioch with the Jerusalem 
decree marks the transition from the mission under the direction of the 
‘Twelve based in Jerusalem to the mission of Paul based in Antioch. 

The acceptance of the Gentile mission by the leaders of the commu- 
nity at Jerusalem in Acts 15 contrasts with the rejection of the Gentile 
mission by the Jewish authorities at Jerusalem when Paul returns to 
Jerusalem for a final time in Acts 21. In this confrontation between Paul 
and the Jews, the character of Paul—whose call is narrated as a conver- 
sion that thwarts the extension of hostile Jewish authority over followers 
of Jesus at Damascus;*! whose mission with Barnabas is closely con- 
nected to the emergence of the name ‘Christian’ at Antioch;”? whose 
preaching in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea is marked by oppo- 
sition from and rejection of unbelieving Jews;?? and whose appeal to 
Caesar revokes the religious and political authority of Jerusalem and 
brings Paul to Rome*—this Paul defines the emergence of Christian- 
ity and distinguishes Judaism from Christianity.” His mission and con- 
frontation with Judaism constitute the author’s portrayal of Christianity 
as Paulinism. The Pauline mission that gives content to this emergence 
of Christianity will be examined in what follows to understand the 
author’s compositional and redactional method for portraying Chris- 
tianity as Paulinism. 


Ephesus 


In the narrative of Paul’s mission in Acts, the author recounts more 
episodes related to Ephesus (Acts 18:19—20:1) than any other ‘Pauline’ 
city in Acts,” and it is the Ephesian elders whom Paul addresses in 
his farewell speech as representatives of a church whose unity is deter- 
mined by the mission of Paul. In contrast to this Pauline unity, however, 
there is a surprising diversity of characters, groups, and incidents por- 
trayed at Ephesus—a diversity only loosely connected to Paul. ‘There 


20 Paul’s travels are narrated in such a way as to unite these two important centers of 
Christianity for the narrative of Acts. See below under Ephesus (concerning Acts 18:18— 
23). 

21 Acts g:1-2; cf. 8:1. 

22 Acts 11:25-29, anticipating chapters 13 and 14. 

23 Acts 13:45-48; 17:5, 13; 18:6; 19:9; cf. 28:23-28. 

4 Acts 25:10-12; 26:32. 

25 See chapter 3 under Paul’s farewell and the coming of the kingdom. 

2 The cities of Jerusalem and Antioch are important in the narrative of Acts, but 
Paul is not portrayed as the founder of the community of believers in either city. 
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are, in fact, three distinct groups in the author’s narrative of Paul’s mis- 
sion to Ephesus: the &deA~ot who commend Apollos to Achaea, with 
whom Priscilla and Aquila are associated (18:24-28); the patytai asso- 
ciated with John (19:1-7); and patytat of Paul (19:8—20:1).” The Pauline 
unity that emerges in the author’s narrative of this diversity at Ephesus 
provides the clearest indication of the author’s redactional and compo- 
sitional method in portraying Pauline communities. 

The author’s narrative of the Pauline mission to Ephesus is unusual 
in that there are two separate accounts of what (in the author’s por- 
trayal) typically marks the beginning of Paul’s mission in a city. Paul’s 
preaching in the Jewish synagogue is recounted on two separate occa- 
sions: when Paul first arrives in the city in 18:19-21 and then when he 
returns to the city in 19:8. In no other city does the author recount 
two separate ‘beginnings’ of the Pauline mission in the Jewish syna- 
gogue. Instead, Paul’s subsequent visits to the other cities of Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Achaea all presuppose the foundation of the Chris- 
tian community based on Paul’s first visit. The events characteristic 
of such foundations of Christian communities elsewhere—preaching in 
the Jewish synagogue, rejection of the message by unbelieving Jews, 
and subsequent turn to the Gentiles*’—correspond to the events of the 
second beginning of Paul’s mission in Ephesus, Acts 19:8-10. This nar- 
rative of the founding of the ‘Pauline’ community in Acts 19:8—10 takes 
no notice of the previously narrated events concerning Ephesus, Acts 
18:19-19:7. Priscilla, Aquila, and Apollos play no role in the narrative 
of the Pauline mission in 19:8—20:1, nor do the disciples of John. As a 
result, the relationship of the &deA@ot associated with Priscilla, Aquila, 
and Apollos in 18:27 and the uaðntai with John in 19:1-7 to the paðntai 
of Paul in 19:9, 19:30, and 20:1 is unclear.” Acts 19:8-10 appears to be 


27 These disciples are specifically mentioned in Acts 19:9, 19:30, and 20:1. The 
individuals in 19:18 at a narrative level belong to this group, but 19:18-20 is probably 
not a Pauline tradition. See discussion below in this section. 

28 Cf. Acts 20:1-4, where Paul revisits the communities he has founded in 16:11— 
18:17. 

29 Acts 18:5-8; cf. 13:4.4-48; 17:1-5; 28:23-31. 

30 At a narrative level, the disciples in 19:9 (as well as 19:30 and 20:1) presum- 
ably include the individuals in the preceding episodes (18:19-20; 18:26—27; 19:1). This 
intended unity at the level of the narrative is, however, very superficial and hardly 
covers the lack of connection between the episodes in the author’s information about 
Ephesus. For example, even at a narrative level, the disciples of John in 19:1-7 have no 
connection with a synagogue, unlike the Pauline group in 19:9 and the group connected 
to Apollos in 18:26-27. 
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a fresh start for Christianity in Ephesus, and some explanation of the 
author’s unusual narrative of Paul’s mission in Ephesus is required. 

Acts 18:24-28, the incident involving Apollos at Ephesus, is one of 
very few episodes in Acts 16-28 in which Paul does not play a role and 
is the only example in Acts of someone apart from Paul preaching in a 
synagogue.*! The basis for this episode in the author’s sources is difficult 
to reconstruct due to the author’s attempt to fit it into his schema of the 
Pauline mission. In the narrative of Acts, Paul and Apollos never meet, 
and there is no interaction between Paul and Priscilla and Aquila at 
Ephesus that would suggest the nature of their mutual relationship in 
this city.’ The information on which Acts 18:24-28 is based suggests 
a community of disciples of Jesus existing in Ephesus independent 
of a Pauline mission in the city—a community with which Apollos, 
Priscilla, and Aquila were associated. To superimpose the character of 
Paul over this apparent (non-Pauline) diversity in the author’s sources 
pertaining to the origin of Christianity at Ephesus, the author has 
narrated two distinct beginnings of Paul’s mission at Ephesus. ‘The 
travel information in 18:18-23, which connects the arrival of Priscilla 
and Aquila at Ephesus with the arrival of Paul, establishes Paul as 
present even in his absence in 18:24~28. Paul is the first to proclaim 
the gospel to the Jews in the city (Acts 18:19), not Apollos (Acts 18:26) 
nor Priscilla and Aquila (Acts 18:19). Priscilla and Aquila are thus 
portrayed as acting as Paul’s lieutenants in correcting the inadequacy 
of the preaching of Apollos, who himself then (by implication) becomes 
part of the Pauline mission and is sent off to Corinth (where Paul has 
already established the Christian community). 

There are good reasons to think this notice of Paul’s travels in 18:18— 
23 is, insofar as it concerns Paul, entirely a composition of the author 
independent of any sources he may have had.” The narration of Paul’s 
departure from the d&deAqoi at Corinth contains two details: (1) Priscilla 
and Aquila accompany Paul from Corinth, and (2) Paul shaves his 
head in Cenchreae because of a previously made vow. The author’s 
purpose in mentioning these details becomes clear only in relation 
to Paul’s destination, Syria, and his intermediate stop, Ephesus. ‘The 


31 obtog [AOAAGc] te Äoğato maQonoidteodar èv tH ovvaywyi (Acts 18:26). 


32 See, however, Acts 18:2—3 (discussed below in this chapter under Corinth). 

33 Contrast, e.g., Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 87-88; Conzelmann, Acts 
of the Apostles, pp. 155-56; Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, 
pp. 204-7. Whether or not the author had any information about a journey of Priscilla 
and Aquila from Corinth to Ephesus cannot be determined. 
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phrase xeiocuevos èv Keyygeais tiv xeqadiy, elyev yoo ebyyv in Acts 
18:18 is difficult to interpret in any precise manner.” Nevertheless, the 
participial phrase should be construed with Paul, not Aquila; the 
vagueness of its precise cultic significance corresponds to the general 
vagueness of Paul’s travels in 18:18-23. Paul’s arrival in Jerusalem is 
marked only by a participial phrase (àvaßàs ... natéßn).® The only 
detail supplied that might explain the reason for this journey is Paul’s 
vow. The vow, in some general sense understood by the author, requires 
Paul’s journey to Syria. There is no reason to suppose that the author 
intends anything more by the vow than that it necessitates Paul’s return 
to Jerusalem.” This vow and consequent need to go to Jerusalem 
explain why Paul cannot stay in Ephesus and thus why Paul is absent in 
Acts 18:24-28. 

In contrast to the general lack of details concerning Paul’s vow and 
consequent journey in 18:18-23, the notice concerning his stop in Eph- 
esus gains prominence. Paul drops off Priscilla and Aquila in Ephesus 
and himself enters the synagogue, reasons with the Jews, and promises 
to return. This notice serves no other purpose than to bring the procla- 
mation of the gospel in Ephesus into the Pauline orbit. With this brief 
account of Paul’s first arrival in Ephesus, the author indicates how the 
rest of his narrative about Ephesus should be read—that is, in light of 
the mission of Paul. This compositional framework for the Christian 
mission to Ephesus—established by the notice of Paul’s preaching in 
the synagogue at Ephesus in 18:18-23,” which is cut short by the neces- 
sity of his journey to Syria—is supplied by the author to subordinate 
Priscilla and Aquila (who arrive with Paul) and the preaching of Apollos 
(as corrected by Priscilla and Aquila) to the Pauline mission.” There is 
no reason to suppose that the vague notice about Paul’s vow and con- 


34 See the commentaries. Note the frequent attempts to specify the exact ritual 
procedures intended by this brief and rather cryptic notice. 

35 The author has no reason to relate such a detail about Aquila. 

36 That àvaßàsg ... xatéBy in Acts 18:22 implies a visit to Jerusalem, see, e.g., Conzel- 
mann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 156. 

37 Cf. Acts 21:23-24; Josephus Jewish War 2.313. Speculation about the author’s 
understanding of the precise cultic requirements of such a vow are beside the point. 

38 For this compositional motif, see Acts 17:2-3; 17:10-11; 18:4-5. 

39 In contrast, Liidemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 206) 
comments: “... it seems likely that here Luke has used a list of stations from the tradition 
which included the journey to Jerusalem.” To Liidemann, the redactional significance 
of the journey in Acts 18:18-23 is not clear, and so he has recourse to the traditions the 
author has about Paul’s mission areas. 
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sequent need to go to Jerusalem are anything more than narrative con- 
structs to explain the only precise detail in the travel notice, Paul’s brief 
stop at Ephesus—a detail necessitated by the author’s Pauline schema 
for the origin of Christianity at Ephesus. 

Although the author has superimposed his schema of the Pauline 
mission on the activities of Priscilla, Aquila, and Apollos at Ephesus, 
he has not entirely covered the essentially non-Pauline elements in the 
episode. In the information available to the author, Apollos is appar- 
ently a missionary proclaiming some form of spiritual renewal associ- 
ated with Jesus,” independently of Paul,“ perhaps under the patronage 
of Priscilla and Aquila. That he could preach accurately the things 
of Jesus yet know only the baptism of John“ is an interpretation of 
the information about Apollos motivated by the author’s attempt to 
establish a salvation-historical genealogy of the groups at Ephesus in 
relation to Paul. The description of Apollos in 18:25, é5t6aoxev cxoipac 
TA megl toù "Inood Emrotépevos uóvov tò Partioua TIma&vvov, should be 
compared to the description of Paul in Acts 28:31, dtddoxmv tà megi 
tot xveiov ‘Inoot Xetotot. Apollos is presented as teaching about Jesus 
based on his knowledge of the baptism of John—that is, apparently, 
some approximation of the message of John reported in Luke 3:16." 


0 Céwv tH avebwatt probably comes from the author’s sources. See Kasemann, “The 
Disciples of John the Baptist in Ephesus,’ in Essays on New Testament Themes, pp. 136- 
48. Céwv occurs only here in Acts. Whether it comes from the language of Christian 
paraenesis (Rom 12:11; cf. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 158) or from some form 
of Christian enthusiasm (Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, 
p. 208), the language and conception are different from the author’s description of the 
spirit elsewhere. See, e.g., Acts 6:5 (cf. 6:10): ... Ztépavov d&vdea AAjons atotews xai 
mvevuatog ayiov. Possession by the spirit in Lk-Acts, with the associated charismatic 
manifestations, is a mark of belonging to the kingdom of God inaugurated with Jesus’ 
enthronement and giving of the spirit (Acts 2:33; 11:15-17). The description of Apollos 
as Céwv tH avevuatt would, of course, have recommended Apollos to the author as a 
Christian preacher of this salvation history associated with John and Jesus; whether the 
author recognized his reinterpretation of the description cannot be determined. 

In 1 Corinthians 1—4, Paul associates Apollos with divisions in the Corinthian com- 
munity that appear to involve claims about spiritual wisdom. See especially 2:13:23. 
This association may give some hint of the historical situation behind the information 
available to the author about Apollos. 

41 For their relationship from Paul’s perspective, see especially 1 Cor 16:12; cf. 1 Cor 
1:12; 3:4-0, 22; 4:6. 

42 Cf. Paul’s ambiguous relation to Priscilla and Aquila at Corinth, discussed below 
under Corinth. 

43 A problem that has often been recognized. See, e.g., Liidemann, Early Christianity 
according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 208. 

4 Cf. Acts 1:5; 11:16. 
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This message is accurate as far as it goes, but needs further elabo- 
ration in terms of the unfolding of salvation history based on Jesus’ 
ascension and giving of the Christian spirit (Acts 2:33). The following 
episode, Acts 19:1-7, conveys what in the author’s construction is lack- 
ing in knowledge based only on the baptism of John. In the author’s 
understanding of the origin of Christianity, the knowledge about Jesus 
based on John’s baptism is a preliminary stage on the way to full knowl- 
edge of the risen and ascended lord Jesus Christ, who has poured out 
the Christian spirit. For the author, this is the message proclaimed by 
Paul, about which Apollos is instructed by Priscilla and Aquila (them- 
selves acting as Paul’s representatives at Ephesus in view of his absence). 
There is, however, in contrast to Paul’s baptism of the disciples in the 
following episode, Acts 19:1-7, no notice that Apollos was baptized into 
the Christian spirit after being instructed by Priscilla and Aquila—an 
omission that creates a tension between the description of Apollos as 
Céewv TH avevuaTL yet EMLOTHMEVOS LOVOV TO PaTTLOLA Iwávvov. 

The information the author had about Apollos apparently associated 
him with a Jesus movement or mission closely connected to the syna- 
gogue.“ Apollos’s missionary pattern—the note about the preaching of 
Apollos in the synagogue in 18:26—is usually taken to be redactional 
according to the pattern attributed by the author to Paul.” Another 
possibility, however, is that the missionary pattern of this Jewish move- 
ment associated with Jesus and the synagogue, of which Apollos was 
a part, served as the model for the author’s pattern of the Pauline 
mission in Acts. In other words, the portrayal of the Pauline mis- 
sion at Ephesus in Acts 19:8-40 (as well as at other cities) has been 
made to conform with the information the author had about the origin 
of Jesus movements at Ephesus (and perhaps elsewhere) in connection 
with the synagogue.” The plausibility of this suggestion will become 


4 For the author, the proclamation of John marks a decisive transition in the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God (Lk 16:16). 

46 Liidemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 208-9) sees evi- 
dence of the founding of pre-Pauline Christianity in Ephesus in this passage. That 
Apollos founded Christian communities seems likely from 1 Corinthians, in which Paul 
implies that at least some individuals perceived Apollos as a founder figure. See, e.g., 
1 Cor 1:12; 3:1-23. 

47 See, e.g., Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 208. 
Compare Acts 18:26, obttog te HoEato nagenordteodar èv ti ovvaymyf, with 19:8, 
eloeAdov dé eis thv ovvaywyhv emagonoidteto. See also 18:19. 

48 Tn contrast, see Paul’s delineation of mission fields in Galatians 2:1—-10. 

49 The author’s intention to conform the mission of Paul to the origin of Christianity 
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more clear as further evidence to indicate the social context for the 
author’s sources about Christianity at Ephesus is presented below. 
Paul’s comments in 1 Cor 16:19 and Rom 16:3-5% suggest that Pri- 
scilla and Aquila were wealthy patrons of a local house church at 
Ephesus and were active in supporting the Christian mission. In their 
capacity as patrons, they aided Paul,°! but there is no need to presume 
that they were ‘Pauline’ Christians” nor that they would not have 
been active in aiding other missionaries.” ‘The author’s note about the 
departure of Priscilla and Aquila from Rome because of the expulsion 
of Jews by Claudius (Acts 18:2—3) suggests that they were active in a 
Jesus movement at Rome.” If so, they would likely have continued to 


in connection with local synagogues would not likely have been suggested by ‘Pauline’ 
sources. See Gal 2:1—-10. 

5° If Romans 16 is taken as a letter fragment originally sent to Ephesus. 

5! See also 2 Tim 4:19. 

52 tov ovvegyovs uov èv Xeuotd “Inoot (Rom 16:3) does not necessarily imply that 
Priscilla and Aquila were Paulinists. Paul also describes Apollos as ovvegydc (1 Cor 3:9). 
See BDAG, s.v. In light of the apparent difficulties at Ephesus perhaps indicated by 
Rom 16:17—-20, Paul’s invoking the support of a major patron of the Christian mission at 
Ephesus appears to be an attempt to gain support for his position at Ephesus. In 1 Cor 
16:19, Paul sends greetings from Priscilla and Aquila at Ephesus to Corinth because 
they are major patrons of the Christian mission. (The inference that the greeting from 
Priscilla and Aquila in 1 Cor 16:19 is based on their prior residence at Corinth depends 
on the narrative of Acts!) It would have been to the apologetic advantage of Paul to 
invoke such support, both in 1 Cor 16:19 (in relation to the difficulties at Corinth with 
Apollos, whose mission they may have been supporting) and in Rom 16:3-5 (in relation 
to the difficulties suggested by Rom 16:17-20). 

53 Whether or not the association of Apollos with Priscilla and Aquila in Acts 18:24- 
28 is the author’s compositional construction is difficult to determine. See, e.g., Lüde- 
mann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 208-9. The author could easi- 
ly have conflated information about the house church of Priscilla and Aquila with infor- 
mation about Apollos connected to Ephesus. The somewhat harsh transitions between 
the scenes in the episode—Apollos preaching in the synagogue, Apollos being corrected 
by Priscilla and Aquila (a redactional construct), and the Christians commending Apol- 
los to Achaea (with no mention of the synagogue or Priscilla and Aquila) could sug- 
gest the author’s piecing together of unrelated bits of information. On the other hand, 
18:24-28 is similar to 18:2-3. In both episodes, Priscilla and Aquila appear as patrons of 
a Christian missionary (Paul, Apollos). The seams in the author’s narrative are probably 
the result of his attempt to impose his schema of the Pauline mission on Priscilla and 
Aquila, who in his sources are probably patrons independent of both Paul and Apollos. 

54 Suetonius (Claudius 25) reports Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultantes Roma 
expulit. The name youotdc has probably been confused with yenotdc, so that Suetonius 
is reporting an action taken by Claudius against Jews associated with a Jesus movement 
at Rome. See Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 65. Priscilla and Aquila were 
presumably among those targeted by the action of Claudius against the disturbances 
associated with this Jesus movement. 
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support this movement at Ephesus, independently of Paul. The lack 
of clarity in the connection of these individuals to Paul’s mission at 
both Corinth and Ephesus": in the narrative of Acts suggests that 
the author’s information about Priscilla and Aquila did not subordinate 
them to the Pauline mission. Indeed, the author is unable to suppress 
entirely their independence from the Pauline mission as he finds it 
in his sources, especially those behind Acts 18:24-28. For the author, 
superimposing the narrative construct of Paul’s travels in Acts 18:18-23 
over the non-Pauline information about a Jesus movement in Ephesus 
in Acts 18:24~28 is sufficient to bring order to the lack of order in his 
sources about Christianity at Ephesus.” 

The episode involving the disciples associated with John the Baptist 
in 19:I~7 introduces another group at Ephesus." This group is not, at 
least in the narrative of Acts, explicitly connected with the synagogue. 
Paul, however, has now reappeared in Ephesus and participates in the 
story. The overlay of the author’s portrayal of Paul on this episode 
makes it difficult to determine the nature of the sources available to 
the author. In the context of the narrative of Acts, the author has con- 
nected the disciples in Acts 19:1~7 with Apollos in terms of John the 
Baptist, but this connection is a compositional construct of the author. 
The author does not actually introduce the persons discussed in 19:1-7 
as disciples of John the Baptist. They are simply identified as uaðntai 
(19:1). This vagueness perhaps suggests that even the subsequent con- 
nection of these disciples to John the Baptist, as in the case of Apollos, 
is redactional. In this case, the author has used the figure of John the 
Baptist to categorize individuals and groups originally having no con- 


55 See below on Corinth. Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 533, n. 4) comments on 
the relationship of Paul to Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth: “It is probable that Aquila 
and Priscilla had a house church in Corinth (corresponding to that in 1 Cor 16:19). 
On the other hand, they had not begun a mission.” This attempt to harmonize the 
narrative of Acts with an underlying historical reality raises more questions than it 
answers (note Haenchen’s comments on p. 538, discussed below) and only serves to 
indicate the difficulties of the narrative in Acts. 

56 Their joint arrival in Ephesus in Acts 18:18-19 is the author’s construction of their 
relationship to Paul. See discussion above in this section. Speculations concerning the 
basis for 18:18—19 in information the author has about their actual travels with Paul are 
misguided. 

57 Cf. the author’s stated intentions in Lk 1:1-4. 

58 Acts 19:7 is probably redactional and does not indicate the actual size of the 
group. See, e.g, Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 210. 
The small size of the group minimizes its importance. 
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nection at all to John.* Whether in fact the author’s information about 
these disciples was even actually localized at Ephesus cannot be deter- 
mined. In any case, the overlay of Paul’s proclamation,®! baptism,” 
and the reception of the spirit through the laying on of Paul’s hands 
is characteristic of the author’s composition. There is no residue of a 
Pauline tradition as a source for the author’s story in 19:1—7. 

These disciples associated by the author with John the Baptist in 
19:1-7 would probably have been Jews. The narrative of Acts 18:24—19:7 
thus appears to preserve information about pneumatic and perhaps 
baptist movements™ in the Jewish communities at Ephesus.” Paul’s mis- 
slonary persona in Acts has been overlaid’ on what the author portrays 
as deficient manifestations of the Christian message, construed in terms 
of salvation history. The author has no concept of competing or diverse 
forms of ‘Christianity.’®’ Instead, the author has reconceptualized diver- 
sity in early Jewish movements associated with Jesus and perhaps John 
as stages (albeit sometimes overlapping) in the proclamation of the king- 
dom of God from John to Paul. The author has failed, however, to 


59 On the other hand, the prologue to the Fourth Gospel and the accounts of John 
in the synoptic gospels (see, e.g., Mk 1:7-8; 2:18) suggest followers of John and Jesus 
polemically interacting with one another within Judaism of the first century. If the 
disciples in Acts 19:1-7 were actually followers of John the Baptist, the narrative of Acts 
does not explain how these followers of John got to Ephesus. Perhaps the author intends 
that they were Jews residing in Ephesus who had become familiar with the preaching 
of John the Baptist, perhaps on a trip to Jerusalem. Whether or not the author knew 
these followers of John to be a distinct movement cannot be discerned. Cf. Lk 7:18-35. 

60 See, e.g., Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 159. A decision one way or the 
other cannot be made with any certainty. Nevertheless, the author relates more about 
Ephesus than any other center of the Pauline mission, and all of it very tenuously 
connected with Paul. Does the author have a special connection to Ephesus or to 
information about Ephesus? 

6l Acts 19:4; cf. 13:24-25; also Luke 3:1-18; Acts 1:5; 11:16. 

62 Baptism eis tò övoua tod xveiov Inood (Acts 19:5) is characteristic of the narrative 
of Acts. 

63 Acts 19:6; cf. 8:17-19. 

64 There is no reason to suppose that the later Christian connection between bap- 
tism and the reception of the spirit implies an original connection between such 
movements. 

65 The diversity of viewpoints within Judaism at Ephesus was probably as great as 
that in Palestine. This diversity would most likely have created a great deal of diversity 
among the followers of Jesus within these Jewish communities at Ephesus and elsewhere 
in the Diaspora. 

66 Acts 18:19-20; 19:1. 

67 For the author, diversity exists within Judaism. See esp. Acts 23:1—10. 

68 Cf. Lk 1:1-4, especially 1:4 in relation to 1:5. 
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suppress the fact that the information in his sources about Apollos, 
Priscilla, and Aquila does not entirely fit his schema for the origin of 
Christianity portrayed in Paul’s mission. 

When Paul begins (again) his preaching in the synagogue at Ephesus 
(19:8), no further notice is taken of the individuals and groups in Acts 
18:24-19:7. The Pauline disciples of 19:9, 19:30, and 20:1 have presum- 
ably absorbed them. ‘These Pauline disciples, however, are difficult to 
locate in the author’s sources about Christianity at Ephesus. Although 
Acts 19:8-10 describes the origin of this Pauline community, this origin 
is determined by the narrative themes of Acts hung on a few pieces of 
information about Paul’s presence in the city. Whether or not the typ- 
ical note of the location of Paul’s mission at Ephesus after his charac- 
teristic split with the synagogue (19:9, the lecture hall of Tyrannus)” or 
the length of time of the Pauline mission in the city (19:10, two years)’° 
reflects information available to the author about the historical mission 
of Paul in the city,” this information is not embedded in any traditional 
story of the founding of a Pauline community at Ephesus.” The notice 
of disciples accompanying Paul from the synagogue to the school of 
Tyrannus (19:9) implies the foundation of a ‘Pauline’ community (these 
disciples are associated with Paul in 19:30 and 20:1), but this ‘founda- 
tion’ is determined by the author’s schema of the Pauline mission.” As 


69 Cf. Philippi (16:15, 40) and Corinth (18:3, 7). 

70 Cf. Corinth (18:11) and Rome (28:30). 

71 Cf. 1 Cor 16:8-9; Rom 16:3-5. 

72 See below under Corinth on the use of the word ‘tradition’ in relation to informa- 
tion about Paul in Acts. The lack of connection of the details in 19:8-10 to Priscilla 
and Aquila suggests that the information about Paul at Ephesus available to the author 
is not connected to the information about the founding of a Christian community at 
Ephesus that the author has preserved in 18:24-28. Such information about Paul, char- 
acteristic of most of the Pauline details in Acts 16-20 (including Acts 20:4—6, where Paul 
is connected with certain individuals in the various cities of his mission), is consistent 
with some form of travel diary. See below under Philippi on the ‘we’ narrator of Acts. 

73 This pattern is summarized in Paul’s farewell speech, in which Paul character- 
izes himself as (1) dovAevwv TH xvoEiM uetà ... meraouðv THV ovuPaVTOV uor èv taig 
émtpovraic tõv Tovdaiwv (20:19) and (2) dtayaetvedpevos “Tovdaiots te xai “EAAnow thv 
eig Dedv uetávorav xal loti eig TOV xVELOV UV "Inoodv (20:21). Acts 19:8-10 conveys 
little about a distinctly Pauline community in the city beyond a brief notice of his pres- 
ence. That Paul’s mission had its starting place in the Jewish synagogue of the various 
cities of his mission has often been recognized as problematic and unhistorical. Paul’s 
understanding of the agreement of the Jerusalem council in Galatians 2:1—10, as well as 
the composition of his communities (see especially Rom 15:26—28), suggests that Paul’s 
communities were largely Gentile, and his problems seem to have stemmed from his 
attempt to relate these communities to other Jewish followers of Jesus (see especially 
Paul’s concerns in Galatians and Romans), followers of Jesus probably associated with 
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such, these ‘Pauline’ disciples are a narrative construct reflecting the 
successful preaching of the word of God by Paul in Asia (19:10). Once 
the author’s compositional schema is removed, however, the Pauline 
details in 19:8-10 suggest no traditions that presuppose a specifically 
Pauline community at Ephesus known to the author.” 

The specific content (otherwise lacking) related to the founding of 
the community by Paul portrayed in Acts 19:8-10 is to be supplied 
from the rest of the narrative of Acts. The content of Paul’s message in 
the synagogue, which leads to his split with the Jews of the synagogue, 
is suggested by examples the author has supplied on other occasions, 
especially Acts 13:13-41. The content of Paul’s reasoning in the hall 
of ‘Tyrannus (presumably with Gentiles) is probably suggested by Acts 
14:8-18 and Acts 17:16-31. Paul’s relationship to the Christian commu- 
nity in the preaching of the gospel is supplied in his farewell address, 
Acts 20:17-35.’° None of these speeches is particularly Pauline,” but in 
the narrative of Acts, they give substance to the mission of Paul that is 
otherwise lacking in terms of specifically Pauline stories available to the 
author. For the author of Lk-Acts, Paul founds communities based on 
the same message that characterized Peter’s proclamation to the Jews 
on the day of Pentecost—that is, the author’s understanding of salva- 
tion history and the origin of Christianity.” The author of Lk-Acts, in 
a manner typical of Hellenistic historiography, has used speeches to 
supply the necessary interpretive framework for his narrative, and these 
speeches subordinate any lack of coherence in the details to the author’s 
larger interpretive picture. 

The notice of Paul’s mission in 19:8—10 is immediately followed by a 
summary of Paul’s miraculous deeds (19:11—-12) serving to preface the 
two episodes in 19:13-20. This summary is intended by the author 
to superimpose the character of Paul on these episodes. Yet, apart 


the local synagogues. At Ephesus the author seems to have had material available about 
followers of Jesus associated with the synagogue and to have overlaid his schema of the 
Pauline mission on it. 

74 On the correlation of communities and traditions, see below under Corinth. 

™ See below under Pauls Farewell. 

76 See, e.g., Vielhauer, ‘On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ pp. 34-43. For a dissenting view, 
see Walton, Leadership and Lifestyle, e.g., pp. 212-13. On Walton, see my review scheduled 
for publication in the January 2002 issue of the Journal of Religion. 

77 Note, e.g, how Paul’s speech in Acts 13:16-41 locates John the Baptist in the 
author’s portrayal of the history of salvation; the author’s construction of the history 
of salvation is the basis for the author’s portrayal of the Jewish groups at Ephesus in 
Acts 18:24-19:7. 
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from what look to be secondary intrusions of the name of Paul in 
the story of the Jewish exorcists in 19:13-16,”* neither episode is dis- 
tinctly Pauline. Acts 19:13-16 is a story involving the magical use of 
the name Jesus, reminiscent of the very similar episode in Luke 9:49- 
50 // Mark 9:38-40. The episode appears to reflect a controversy 
between different (Jewish) groups invoking the name of Jesus to cast 
out demons.” Unlike Jesus’ response in Luke 9:49-50, the author puts 
a Pauline spin to the moral of the story in Acts 19:13-16: only those 
belonging to the Pauline mission have the authority to perform mir- 
acles in the name of Jesus (and Paul). Paul’s name is thus given the 
quasi-magical status of the name of Jesus, and the use of this name is 
restricted, unlike the inclusiveness of the Markan episode (and the par- 
allel in Lk). This story of the rival exorcists using Jesus’ (and Paul’s) 
name magnifies Paul’s missionary persona as a preacher of the name of 
Jesus.®° 

The following episode of the burning of the magical books (19:18— 
20), linked by the author to the story of the Jewish exorcists, does not 
even mention Paul. The author, of course, intends to imply that the 
Pauline mission produced these results.*! At a narrative level, mohoi 
TOV TETLOTEVXÓTON (19:18) belong to the disciples of Paul, but there is no 
compelling reason to assume that this story had a connection to Paul 
in the author’s sources. ‘The lack of a ‘Pauline’ basis for the author’s 
information about Ephesus is here evident in another episode that does 
not even mention Paul.” 

The details involving the Pauline mission summarized in 19:21-22 
are similar in character to the notes about the Pauline mission in 
19:9-10. Whether this information is historical, traditional, or redac- 


78 óoxitw buds tov Inootv ôv Haðhoç unovaoet (19:13); Tov 'Inooŭv ywooxw xal tov 
Tlabhov éniotapyou (19:15). The italicized clauses look like redactional additions to an 
episode that originally was about Jesus. The probability of this conclusion is increased 
in relation to the author’s procedure in composing the rest of the episode at Ephesus. 
For what appears to be a similar procedure in relation to his sources, see also the 
incidental description of Paul as an apostle in Acts 14:4, 14 (see below under Paul’s 
Mission with Barnabas). 

79 The social dynamic of ‘us’ against ‘them’ is evident in Mk 9:38-40 // Lk 9:49-50, 
as well as in Acts 19:13-16. 

80 The author’s connection of the story to Paul is consistent with the author’s 
portrayal of Paul and the apostles as miracle workers. 

81 See 19:11-12, 21. 

82 Cf. Acts 18:24~28, discussed above in this section. 

83 Cf. 20:4. 
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tional,** it contributes little to any knowledge of a Pauline community 
at Ephesus. Instead, the author reports the travel plans to create the 
impression of a Pauline mission, including several associates, unifying 
Christianity in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea.** The dramatic 
discourse reporting Paul’s mission goal, petà to yevéodat ue xet det 
ue xai ‘Paurv tdetv (19:21), is the author’s composition, integrating the 
travel notes into the author’s narrative structure of Acts.*” 

The last event of the Pauline mission in Ephesus is the controversy 
with artisans associated with the temple of Artemis (Acts 19:23—40). The 
importance of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus was well known in 
antiquity.” This temple was a religious, social, and economic center 
for Ephesus, and as the largest Greek temple in antiquity it was an 
important representation of Greek cultic religion. The author of Acts 
narrates a controversy between this center of Greek cultic life and the 
message preached by Paul. However, the role of Paul in this controversy 
exists entirely at the level of redaction. This Pauline role consists of 
a summary of the mission of Paul put into the mouth of Demetrius 
(19:25-27) and an explanation of why Paul is not really involved (19:28— 
31) in the ensuing disturbance. 
of how important Paul really was in inciting the uproar, though he is 


The author has created an impression 


84 As Liidemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 212-15) tries to 
sort out. 

85 See especially 20:4-6. On this list of Paul’s associates, see Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 
and 9, pp. 50-52. To the extent that the author has information about Paul’s return to 
Jerusalem with a collection and accompanied by certain individuals, he has received 
this apart from any distinctly ‘Pauline’ stories connected to ‘Pauline’ churches in these 
cities. 

86 Cf. Acts 19:10. 

87 Against Lindemann (Paulus im ältesten Christentum. Das Bild des Apostels und die Rezep- 
tion der paulinischen Theologie in der friihchristlichen Literatur bis Marcion, p. 166), this state- 
ment is not derived from Rom 15:22-28. The geographical statements are not in 
agreement. In Romans, Spain is Paul’s goal, whereas in Acts, Rome is the endpoint 
of Paul’s mission. Further, the author’s portrayal of the historical circumstances sur- 
rounding the collection Paul brought to Jerusalem argues against the author’s knowl- 
edge of Rom 15:22-28. See below under Rome on Acts 24:17. Finally, det ue (Acts 
19:21) is characteristic of the author’s compositional style in relating a divine imper- 
ative; the author is perhaps suggesting the irony that Paul must go to Rome not of his 
own free will, but as a prisoner in accordance with the plan of God (see Acts 20:22— 
23). 

88 See Oster, ‘Ephesus’ ABD I1.542-49; idem, ‘Ephesus as a Religious Center under 
the Principate, I. Paganism before Constantine,’ ANRW II 18.3.1661-1728. 

89 Cf. Acts 18:18-23, discussed above, in which the author explains Paul’s absence 
from the narrative in Acts 18:24-28. 
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absent as the events actually unfold.° Paul is exhorted to keep away 
from the disturbance even by some of the officials of the province, 
who are his friends (19:31)! His absence notwithstanding, his image 
has been enhanced. 

Despite the mention of Gaius and Aristarchus in 19:29,°? the con- 
troversy does not really even seem to involve (Gentile) Christians, but 
rather Jews and pagans. Verse 33a, èn è tot dyhov ovvepiBacav 
"AdéEavdgov, Teopahdovtmv avtoOv tæv Tovdaiov, is unintelligible.” The 
meaning and subject of ovveBipacav have been lost in the author’s 
overlay of the character of Paul (verses 25-32) on a non-Pauline story 
(verses 33-40). For no reason given in the narrative, it is the Jews (whose 
involvement in a conflict between Paul and Demetrius is left unex- 
plained) who push Alexander to the front of the rioting crowds (neo- 
Bakdovtwv attov tæv Iovdaiwv),*! and it is when the crowds recognize 
he is a Jew (not a Christian) that they riot.” There is no reason to sup- 
pose, apart from the author’s redaction, that this is a tradition about a 
controversy between Christians and pagans, much less Pauline Chris- 


9 The reference to the Pauline disciples in 19:30 belongs to the redactional level of 
the episode. 

91 Cf. Paul’s relationship to officials elsewhere (e.g., Acts 13:7, 12; 25:13-26:32; 28:7). 
Cf. also Lentz (Luke’s Portrait of Paul, e.g., pp. 168-71) on the status with which Paul is 
portrayed in Acts. 

92 Their presence in this episode is probably redactional. For the author’s infor- 
mation about these individuals, see Acts 20:4 and 27:2. The author has simplified 
the geographical notice in 20:4 so that Gaius and Aristarchus are both described as 
Macedonians in 19:29. 

93 This lack of intelligibility was felt by later scribes, as the variants for ovveBiSaoav 
indicate. Conzelmann (Acts of the Apostles, p. 166) comments: “What was Alexander 
supposed to do? As a trusted representative of the Jews, was he to explain that they 
had nothing to do with this matter? Did Luke no longer understand his source here?” 
Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 575) attempts to elaborate on the narrative in Acts: 
“The position Luke has in mind appears to be roughly as follows: the crowd makes 
no distinction between Jews and Christians. The Jews then feel themselves threatened, 
and send Alexander forward. He is now informed about the real situation by some 
of the crowd, who know the facts, and on this basis wants to make a defense for the 
Jews. But he is not even allowed to speak!” Why the author would have meant this, yet 
failed so utterly to make it clear, is difficult to understand. Instead, the author seems 
to have overlaid the missionary persona of Paul on a non-Pauline story in a way that 
destroys the coherence of the story. (Cf. the comments below on the Gallio episode and 
Acts 18:17.) This lack of a Pauline basis for the story corresponds to the general lack of 
an underlying Pauline coherence to the information used by the author to recount the 
origin of Christianity at Ephesus. 

9% The assumption that the Jews are also the subjects of ovveBiBaoav is unwarranted 
grammatically. 

% amuyvovtes ðè St “Iovdatdc gotwv (19:34). 
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tians (or Paul) and pagans. The most likely social context for this story 
(whether or not historical) is the Jewish community of Ephesus, not a 
Pauline (Gentile) community.*° The story reflects tensions between Jew- 
ish and Greek cultic practices. The author, however, has redacted this 
episode to set the message of Jesus proclaimed by Paul over against the 
religious and economic interests of a Greek cult. This foreshadows the 
conflict between the message of Paul and the interests of the Jerusalem 
cult.” The author intends to differentiate Christianity as proclaimed 
by Paul from cultic allegiance to idols and temples (whether pagan or 
Jewish). In anticipation of the narrative events soon to take place in 
Jerusalem, the author has taken what looks like a Jewish story of con- 
flict at Ephesus and inserted Paul as the chief provocateur.” 

The lack of an underlying Pauline social context for the stories 
used by the author to construct the narrative of Paul’s mission to 
Ephesus is glossed over by the author’s portrayal of Paul’s relation- 
ship to the believers in the city in 20:1 and 20:17. Before leaving 
the city in 20:1, Paul sends for the disciples in the city, and on his 
way to Jerusalem he summons the elders of the community in Acts 


% Whether the Jewish community may in fact have included followers of Jesus 
in the synagogue cannot be determined. The author’s descriptive categories make it 
impossible to reconstruct with precision the diversity of Christianity and Judaism at 
Ephesus in the author’s sources. Cf. Acts 18:2-3 and 18:12-17, on which see below 
under Corinth. 

97 See Acts 21:28. Cf. also Stephen’s rejection of the temple (Acts 7:48; cf. 6:12-14), 
with which Paul is connected (Acts 8:1; 22:20). 

8 Liidemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 218-20) comes to 
a different assessment of Acts 19:23-40. He suggests this episode is largely the result 
of the author’s own literary composition. Against this, however, is the difficult syntax 
of 19:33, which is hard to explain if the author is largely composing this narrative 
from scratch. Cf. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, pp. 164-65. There is, however, little 
reason to suppose that 1 Cor 15:32 and 2 Cor 1:8-10 reveal the real events behind Acts 
19:23-40. Conzelmann’s suggestion that “the real events have been toned down” is an 
understatement. If Paul’s personal confrontation with death at Ephesus related in 1 Cor 
15:32 and 2 Cor 1:8-10 reflects the ‘real events’ behind Acts 19:23—40, the author has 
not toned them down, but completely changed them. In Acts 19:23—40 Paul is absent at 
the moment of danger. 

°9 The use of loose temporal connections in the Ephesus account (19:21, 23; cf. 18:12) 
to string together otherwise unconnected episodes portrayed as Pauline is similar to the 
author’s compositional style elsewhere. See, e.g., Lk 7:11. See also Lk 5:29 // Mk 2:15 
for the author’s willingness to introduce specific connections into his source material. 

100 For the compositional character of this statement, see especially 16:40; also 17:10, 
14; 18:18. Acts 18:11 probably refers to Paul’s missionary efforts (see Acts 28:31), not his 
teaching in a ‘Pauline’ community; êv avtoic (18:11) refers to the inhabitants of the city 
of Corinth (èv tf mode tatty, 18:10). See also 17:17 and 19:9710. 
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20:17. Acts 20:1 and 20:17 imply a single community of believers at 
Ephesus that is unified around Paul. Such a community is not evi- 
dent in the author’s sources. The author’s historiographic intention 
to impose order on the origins of Christianity!” has determined the 
relationship of Paul to the author’s largely non-Pauline sources for Eph- 
esus. The Pauline Christianity at Ephesus portrayed in Acts is a nar- 
rative construct of the author, hung on the barest information about 
Paul’s presence in the city. The author has no Pauline stories that can 
be correlated with a social context defined as Pauline Christianity at 
Ephesus. 

The author’s account of Paul’s missionary journeys is fundamental 
for creating the impression of a Pauline order uniting the non-Pauline 
sources used by the author. Not only does Paul’s journey to Syria 
in 18:18-23 explain his absence from Ephesus in 18:24-28,'* but this 
return to Jerusalem and Antioch reinforces his position at the center of 
Christianity in relation to the complexity of the situation at Ephesus. 
Having touched base with the centers of the Christian movement at 
Jerusalem and Antioch, Paul returns to Ephesus and confronts the 
‘John the Baptist’ problem introduced in the story about Apollos—a 
problem portrayed as lack of knowledge about the events ‘accomplished 
among us’'”°—and the Christian spirit is given (19:1-7). With this appar- 
ent diversity at Ephesus resolved, the author then portrays Paul as 
proceeding to preach the gospel to all Jews and Greeks in Asia. This 
preaching decisively triumphs over magic’” and threatens the business 
of Demetrius and the silversmiths associated with Artemis and her tem- 
ple. With these incidents, the author’s use of Paul’s persona to exemplify 


101 Every mention of disciples associated with Paul (19:9, 30; 20:1) belongs to the 
compositional layer of the narrative of Acts. 

102 See Lk 1:4. See also chapter 3 above. 

103 Liidemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 220) comments: 
“The historical problem of Luke’s account of Paul’s activity in Ephesus therefore 
amounts to this: “Luke gives the longest time to this period of Paul’s activity and has 
the least ancient material for it’ (Schille 1983, 392).” In contrast to the author’s com- 
parative wealth of information about Ephesus, the lack of distinctly Pauline missionary 
episodes associated with the city indicates that the author himself has no connections 
to a Pauline community in the city. Indeed, if Romans 16 is a letter fragment origi- 
nally addressed to Ephesus, Paul himself attests the presence of non-Pauline forms of 
Christianity at Ephesus. See Rom 16:17-20. Cf. Rev 2:1-7. 

104 See discussion above in this section. 

105 Lk 1:1; Acts 19:2-4. 

106 Cf. Acts 13:4-12; also 8:4-25. 
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Christianity has gone beyond any information available to the author 
about Paul’s historical mission.'” Finally, after traveling through Mace- 
donia and Greece, Paul again returns to address the elders of the Eph- 
esian community at Miletus (20:17-35) and emphasizes the unity of the 
community! based on his proclamation of the kingdom of God, but 
warns of threats in the future, after his departure. ‘This warning, how- 
ever, is not directed toward any particular heresy, but rather empha- 
sizes the past unity of the community based on the character of Paul.!!° 
Such a ‘Pauline community’ and the author’s knowledge of the tra- 
ditions of this community are the author’s own historiographical con- 
struct to present an ordered account of the events that have taken place 
‘among us’ (Lk 1:1-4). 


107 The lack of historical individuality to the persona of Paul in Acts is evident in 
the portrayal of Paul as an orator throughout the narrative. In this portrayal of Paul 
as a powerful speaker, Paul’s character as a distinct historical individual (see, e.g., 
2 Cor 10:10) is transcended so that Paul’s persona becomes the dramatic correlate 
of the author’s vision of Christianity. The author places several speeches into the 
mouth of Paul: at Pisidian Antioch (a recitation of ‘salvation history,’ Acts 13:16— 
41), at Lystra (against pagan religion, Acts 14:8-18), at Athens (concerning Hellenistic 
philosophy, Acts 17:22-31), at Miletus (Paul’s farewell, Acts 20:17-35), and at Jerusalem 
and Caesarea (Paul’s apologetic orations, Acts 22—26). Such speeches are neither unique 
to the character of Paul (compare, e.g., Paul’s first speech, Acts 13:16-41, with Jesus’ 
speech in Lk 4:16-30, Peter’s speech in Acts 2, and Stephen’s speech in Acts 7) nor 
distinctly Pauline. Instead, as was typical of Hellenistic historiography, these speeches 
provide commentary on the history narrated. Paul, as a mouthpiece for the author’s 
interpretation of his narrative, has lost his historical individuality. 

108 That the author of Acts has very little interest in local Christian communities as 
such has already been noted. (The lack of a developed ecclesiology in Acts has been 
observed often.) The author’s correlation of Paul with communities serves the larger 
purpose of connecting Paul to in the spread of the proclamation of the kingdom of 
God from Jerusalem to Rome. This spread is narrated as a series of political and 
religious confrontations between the Jews and Jesus’ witnesses (Acts 1:8; cf. Lk 21:12— 
13), among whom Paul is specially chosen (Acts 9:15; 16:6-10; 18:9710; 22:15; 23:11; 
26:16, 22). 

109 There is a complete lack of polemic against any specific heresy in Acts, whether 
associated with Paul or anyone else. The author’s characterizations of Paul’s preach- 
ing and teaching contain no specific content intended to refute any particular Chris- 
tian heresy. See especially Acts 20:30 as part of Paul’s farewell address; cf. the sum- 
mary statement in Acts 28:31. See chapter 3 under Paul’s farewell and the coming of the 
kingdom. 

110 For Paul’s actual place in the Christian communities at Ephesus around the time 
of the writing of Acts, see, e.g., the comments of Bauer (Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest 
Christianity, pp. 82-83). Bauer suggests the eclipse of Paul at Ephesus. If Romans 16 is a 
letter to Ephesus, Rom 16:17-20 suggests divisions in the community at Ephesus already 
in the time of Paul. (See also 1 Cor 16:9; Rev 2:1-7.) 
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Paul’s Farewell 


The Pauline mission in Acts 16-20 reaches its climax in the farewell 
discourse of Paul in Acts 20:17—35 directed toward the Ephesian elders. 
With this address to the Ephesian elders, Paul summarizes his mis- 
sion in Ephesus and by implication in the other cities in which he has 
founded Christian communities.!!! This farewell speech, foreshadowing 
Paul’s death,!!2 connects the unified Christian movement to the char- 
acter of Paul as he returns to Jerusalem to begin the final act in his 
mission to the Gentiles that will take him to Rome. 

There is, however, little connection between the audience of Paul’s 
farewell speech!’ and the incidents the author reports from his sources 
concerning the Christian mission to Ephesus in chapters 18 and 19—or, 
for that matter, concerning the Christian mission to Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, or Corinth. Only the notice in Acts 14:23 that Paul and Barnabas 
appointed elders''* as part of the early mission from Antioch prepares 
the reader for the summoning of the elders of Ephesus in Acts 20:17. 
Nothing in what can be inferred about the author’s sources for Acts 
18:18—20:1 suggests that Paul appointed elders for a Christian commu- 
nity at Ephesus. ‘The actual relationship between these Ephesian elders 
and the various individuals and groups portrayed in the account of 
the Christian mission at Ephesus in Acts 18 and 19!" is left unspec- 
ified. These elders are an authorial construct to provide an appro- 
priate audience for Paul’s farewell speech—a literary device super- 
imposing a ‘Pauline’ order on the information the author has about 
Ephesus. ''° 


111 For example, in his farewell speech, Paul claims to have labored with his hands 


at Ephesus to supply his needs (20:34-35), but the author only reports Paul having 
labored at Corinth. Paul refers to the plots of the Jews (20:19, cf. 19:9) at Ephesus, but 
in the narrative of Paul’s mission these plots are more fully developed at Corinth (18:12— 
17) and Thessalonica-Beroea (17:1715). Paul’s farewell address summarizes the Pauline 
mission of chapters 16-20. 

112 The genre of farewell speech often implies the death of the character. See Katter, 
‘Luke 22:14-38: A Farewell Address,’ p. 125. See also Acts 20:38; cf. 20:22-24, 29-323 
21:7-14. See discussion below under Rome on the idea of suffering associated with the 
tradition of Paul’s call (Acts 9:16). 

113 Acts 20:17, néppas sic "Eqeoov petexahéoato tovs meeoPputégous ts éxxdnoiac. 

114 On yeigotovijoavtec, see BDAG, s.v. yegotovéw. 

115 Apollos; Priscilla and Aquila; Paul; the group of ée\@oi associated with Apollos, 
Priscilla and Aquila (18:27); the uaðntai of John the Baptist (19:1-7); and the patytat 
associated with Paul (19:9, 30; 20:1). See above under Ephesus on these groups. 

116 This Pauline order imposed on the community at Ephesus is expressed clearly in 
20:17-21. 
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In Paul’s farewell to these elders, he emphasizes his teaching role in 
the Christian community (20:20, 31). The only notice of Paul actually 
exhorting believers at Ephesus comes in the brief note in 20:1, mark- 
ing the end of his stay in Ephesus." Just like the elders of the church in 
20:17, so the disciples forming the church mentioned in 20:1 (over which 
these elders watch) are a redactional construct, uniting the Christian 
community at Ephesus (as elsewhere) to Paul prior to his departure.!" 
The note in 20:1 is of particular importance because the author fol- 
lows it with a general summary of Paul’s final passage through Mace- 
donia and Achaea, where Paul exhorts the communities he has pre- 
viously founded in these areas. Without actually having related any 
specific episodes, the author has created the impression of Paul’s teach- 
ing relationship to these communities in anticipation of the farewell 
discourse. '*? 

The only episode of Paul actually teaching believers, apart from the 
author’s transitional statements like 20:1, is found immediately preced- 
ing the farewell discourse, at Troas (20:7—12). Of the founding of the 
(‘Pauline’?) Christian community at Troas, the author tells nothing.” 
Instead, the author tacitly assumes that any community in the area of 
the Pauline mission was established by Paul, and thus the ritual meal 
and teaching by Paul at Troas are entirely appropriate as a paradig- 


117 Cf. 16:40. Paul’s activities at the school of Tyrannus are directed toward pro- 
claiming the word of God to all the inhabitants of Asia (19:9710), not exhorting the 
community of disciples that have joined him from the synagogue. 

118 On the unclear relation of these Pauline podyrtai in 20:1 to the patytai at Ephesus 
in 19:1 and the ddedqot in 18:27, see above under Ephesus. 

119 Compare nagaxahtoas abtods MoyM MOAA® in 20:2 (cf. 20:1) with oùx émavoduny 
uetà Saxotvwv voudetav ëva Exaotov in 20:31 (cf. 20:20). 

120 Paul can summon such communities (20:1, wetameppouevos) just as he sends 
for the leaders of these communities (20:17, wetexadéoato). Such groups are idealized 
constructs serving the author’s narrative intentions. 

121 See 16:8-11. The author hurries Paul on to Macedonia, suggesting a lack of 
information about the Christian community in this area. Cf. Conzelmann, Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 126. Although the author does not relate any information about the founding 
of the Christian community at Troas, Paul receives his vision to go to Macedonia 
while staying at Troas (during which time, by implication, he established a Christian 
community). Apart from the fact of Paul’s visit to Troas, the account in Acts has little 
connection to the information in 2 Cor 2:12~13, evidence for Paul’s historical mission to 
Troas. There is no reason to presuppose a literary dependence of Acts 16:8-11 on 2 Cor 
2:12-13. Note also that the summary in Acts 20:1-3 of Paul’s travels before returning to 
Jerusalem has not been influenced by 2 Cor 1:15~-2:4. The author does not seem to 
have made any attempt to cull travel information from 2 Corinthians as the basis for 
his narrative in Acts. 
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matic presentation of Paul’s relationship to the Christian communities 
in the cities of his mission, otherwise indicated by brief transitional 
comments. ‘The ritual meal cements the relationship between Paul and 
the communities he has founded. Whether or not the story concerning 
the raismg of Eutychus (over which the author has superimposed the 
ritual meal with Paul) was connected with Paul at ‘Troas in the author’s 
source for this story cannot be determined.'” The lack of information 
about the founding of a community at Troas would suggest that the role 
of Paul in this story is the author’s construct—the ritual meal with Paul 
having been composed to create a parallel with Jesus’ final meal with 
the disciples recounted in Luke 22:7—-38. That only here, at the end of 
Paul’s mission just before his confrontation with the Jews at Jerusalem, 
does the author portray Paul’s relationship to a community in terms of 
a meal and teaching suggests this schematic parallel with the last days 
of Jesus. The ritual meal, however, is not the setting for Paul’s farewell 
discourse because the community of disciples as heirs of the kingdom 
(the proper setting for the ritual meal) is no longer identical to the lead- 
ership of the community (whom Paul charges in his farewell speech 
with the task of safeguarding Jesus’ followers).!”° 

In short, the social context of elders, disciples, and local communities 
the author portrays as the basis for Paul’s farewell discourse 1s a com- 
positional construct,'** unifying Christianity around the missionary per- 


122 The author has narrated the story in the first person plural of his ‘we’ narrator. 
On this narrator, see below under Philippi. In a manner similar to events at Philippi 
(16:11-40) and on Paul’s voyage to Rome (27:1-28:16), the author appears to have 
elaborated a sparse record of Paul’s travels with suitable stories for narrative effect. 
On the origin of the story, see Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 17-18. 
Liidemann’s conclusions (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 222-24), 
largely following Dibelius, are plausible. An anecdote has been transferred to Paul 
by the author. This transference of non-Pauline traditions and anecdotes to Paul is 
consistent with the author’s method of composition of the Pauline mission throughout 
the narrative of Acts. See Acts of Paul 11.1 for a similar story. Pervo (A Hard Act to 
Follow: The Acts of Paul and the Canonical Acts,’ pp. 10-12) argues that the story 
concerning Patroclus in the Acts of Paul is dependent on the story of Eutychus in Acts; 
his argument for such dependence, however, assumes a relative position between the 
narrative of Acts and the Acts of Paul that gives a prominence to the narrative of Acts 
in the second century that cannot be demonstrated. See chapter 2 under Acts and the 
Apocryphal Acts in the Second Century. 

123 Compare Lk 22:29 with Acts 14:22 and 20:32; Lk 22:30-32 with Acts 20:28-31. 
See also chapter 3 under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

124 The list of Paul’s traveling companions in 20:4-6, who link Paul to certain areas of 
his mission, is similar to other notes about companions of Paul. These companions are 
part of the fragmentary information about Paul the author has, on which the author 
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sona of Paul.” This unity extends beyond Ephesus to include the en- 
tirety of Paul’s mission in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea (20:1-3). 


Corinth 


In the narrative of Acts, early Christianity at Corinth (18:1-17) shares a 
number of connections with Ephesus. Priscilla and Aquila (who later 
accompany Paul to Ephesus) are said to be at Corinth when Paul 
arrives (18:1-3), and Apollos is later sent to Corinth from Ephesus 
by the believers at Ephesus (18:27). The actual details of the Pauline 
mission at Cormth, though, are much fewer than those at Ephesus. 
There are roughly two narrative units, both including a note about an 
dexiouveywyos, though the individuals so identified are different.'*° The 
vision in 18:9711 is transitional, ending one episode and anticipating the 
second episode. 

Acts 18:1-8 schematically summarizes the Pauline mission at Cor- 
inth, giving the typical information about his turn from the Jews in 
the synagogue to the Gentiles,” notices of the first converts, places 
of residence,'** and length of stay." Of note, however, is the lack of 
clear logical connection between the details in 18:2-3 and the rest of 
the section.'*' The separate notices of Paul’s place of lodging are, for 


hangs his portrayal of Paul and Pauline communities. See below, e.g., on Acts 18:5-8. 
On Paul’s collection for Jerusalem, see below under Rome. 

125 Typical of Hellenistic historiography, in which speeches are literary constructs 
intended to interpret the narrative and display the rhetorical skills of the author, Paul’s 
farewell speech in Acts imposes an interpretive unity on the mission of Paul. See note 
107 above on Paul as an orator. 

126 An éexvovveywyos is in Lk-Acts an important official in the synagogue, who pre- 
sides over the meeting (Lk 13:14; Acts 13:15; cf. 13:42). There may be more than one 
present at a time (Acts 13:15). Although the word is usually translated as ‘leader of 
the synagogue’ (see BDAG, s.v.), Rajak and Noy (ARCHISYNAGOGOI: Office, Title 
and Social Status in the Graeco-Jewish Synagogue,’ pp. 75-93) have argued that this 
meaning reflects a literary (Christian) representation of the function of deyiouveyoyot, 
a portrayal that misrepresents their actual social position vis-a-vis a Jewish synagogue. 
Such individuals were actually, according to Rajak and Noy, important patrons hon- 
ored with this title. If such were the case, Lk-Acts represents the social structure of 
the synagogue as a (Gentile) Christian outsider, not someone familiar with the actual 
workings of a synagogue. See especially their comments on pp. 78-79. 

127 See Acts 13:46 and 28:25-28. 

128 See Philippi (16:14-15) and Athens (17:34). 

129 See Philippi (16:15, 40). 

130 See Ephesus (19:10) and Rome (28:30). 

131 The often supplied historical harmonization that Silas and Timothy brought a 
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example, unrelated to one another.'*? After the announcement of Paul’s 
arrival in Corinth in 18:1, before what marks the typical beginning of 
Paul’s mission in a city in verse 4, the author has inserted a brief note in 
verses 2—3 concerning Paul’s residence with Priscilla and Aquila on the 
basis of a common trade.!* Priscilla and Aquila play no role in Paul’s 
mission, however. No further notice is taken of them once Paul begins 
his preaching in verses 4 and 5, in which verses the arrival of Silas and 
Timothy is narrated.!** Paul takes up residence with Titius Justus after 
the characteristic break with the Jews in the synagogue. Only the note 
in 18:18 that Priscilla and Aquila accompanied Paul from Corinth to 
Ephesus suggests they were involved somehow in the Pauline mission; 
the nature of this involvement is left unclear in the narrative. 

The information conveyed by Acts 18:2-3, which interrupts the ex- 
pected connection between 18:1 and 18:4, does not fit well with the au- 
thor’s intention to portray a Pauline origin for Christianity at Corinth. 
The author identifies Aquila as a Jew (18:2) and a oxnvomotdg (18:3),'” 
but avoids any suggestion that he and his wife are Christians. There 


collection to support Paul, so that he moved from the house of Priscilla and Aquila 
to the house of Justus, depends on information not supplied by the narrative. Such a 
harmonization does not explain the narrative in Acts. 

132 Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 537-41, is too confident in the narrative 
coherence of this section in his reconstruction of the author’s handling of his source 
material and his account of Paul’s mission at Corinth that underlies this narrative. 

133 On the tortured syntax of verses 2-3, see Liidemann, Early Christianity according to 
the Traditions in Acts, p. 198. 

134 Paul had left Silas and Timothy in Beroea according to Acts 17:14-15. The 
translation of ovvetyeto in v. 5 to imply that the arrival of Timothy and Silas marks 
a transition in Paul’s mission (cf. BDAG, s.v. ovvéym) is an unwarranted harmonization 
of vv. 2-3 with vv. 4-8. There is no suggestion in the narrative of Acts that Timothy 
and Silas brought a gift that allowed Paul to cease his manual labor with Priscilla 
and Aquila and devote himself ‘full tume’ to the preaching of the word. Instead, the 
imperfects dteAéyeto, éxevd_ev, and ovvetyeto of vv. 4—5 are intended to convey that Paul 
did not wait for Silas and Timothy to begin his mission at Corinth, but was already 
occupied with preaching the word when they arrived. Verse 4 resumes v. 1 with no 
notice of the circumstances of vv. 2-3. See the pattern of Paul’s arrival at Thessalonica 
(17:1-2) and Beroea (17:10). Note also Acts 19:1-8. Between Paul’s second arrival in 
Ephesus (19:1) and the beginning of his mission (19:8), the author has inserted the 
story of Paul’s encounter with disciples of John the Baptist. Just as no further notice 
of this encounter is taken once Paul’s mission in the synagogue at Ephesus begins, so 
at Corinth no further notice is taken of Paul’s association with Priscilla and Aquila 
once his mission at Corinth begins. In both cases, the author has minimized diversity 
among early followers of Jesus in the city prior to the beginning of Paul’s mission in the 
synagogue. 

135 See BDAG, s.v., for the difficulty in determining the precise meaning of this word. 
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can be no Christian mission at Corinth prior to Paul’s arrival.'*° Since, 
however, no account of their conversion to Christianity is given, the 
impression that Priscilla and Aquila are not associated with a Jesus 
movement in Acts 18:2-3 makes little sense in light of 18:18-28. ‘The 
awkwardness of the author’s portrayal of Priscilla and Aquila as Jews 
at Corinth (18:2-3) and (Pauline) Christians at Ephesus (18:18-28), who 
now teach more accurately the way of God,'” suggests the author has 
pressed information in his sources into his narrative schema of the 
Pauline mission.'** As in the case of the episode involving Apollos, 
Priscilla, and Aquila at Ephesus (18:24-28), the author’s lack of any 
categories for diversity within early Christianity has created problems for 


13 Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 533, n. 4, suggests that they had not begun 
a mission in Corinth before Paul arrived. See note 55 above. This attempt at historical 
harmonization is unwarranted given the paucity of reliable information that the author 
has concerning their activities in Corinth. The fact that in the narrative of Acts 
Priscilla and Aquila accompany Paul to Ephesus and later send Apollos to Corinth 
from Ephesus only makes the author’s narrative of the origin of Christianity at Corinth 
more difficult to sort out. In the narrative of Acts, 18:24-28 connects Priscilla and 
Aquila to the Christian community in Ephesus but no such connection exists to the 
community at Corinth, where they are only linked to Paul in terms of a common trade. 

137 Apollos is described in a similar fashion as Priscilla and Aquila. Both are char- 
acterized as Jews (18:2, 24) apparently receptive to the message of Jesus. Upon being 
instructed in the way of God more accurately (explicitly in the case of Apollos; implic- 
itly in the case of Priscilla and Aquila), they become powerful teachers of the word 
of God. Priscilla and Aquila accompany Paul to Ephesus where they teach Apollos; 
Apollos is sent back to Corinth to encourage the disciples there. 

138 The information in 18:2-3 may actually belong to Ephesus. The evidence of Paul’s 
letters locates Priscilla and Aquila in Ephesus, where Paul apparently received support 
from them (Rom 16:3-5; 1 Cor 16:19). Paul claims to have founded the community at 
Corinth, but makes no mention of the role of Priscilla and Aquila at Corinth. Accord- 
ing to Paul, the household of Stephanas was the daagyi ts “Axatac (1 Cor 16:15), 
and there is no indication in his letters that he claims to have ‘converted’ Priscilla and 
Aquila. 

The author of Acts actually suggests that Paul labored at Ephesus (Acts 20:34). ‘This 
establishes a literary link between 18:2-3 (the only example of Paul actually laboring 
in connection with his mission) and Ephesus and may indicate that the information in 
18:2-3 came to the author associated with Ephesus. Since the notice in 18:18-23 of the 
journey of Priscilla and Aquila from Corinth to Ephesus is the author’s composition (see 
above under Ephesus), it cannot be taken as evidence that the author has information 
about such a journey. Instead, the journey from Corinth to Ephesus (required in the 
narrative to get Priscilla and Aquila from Corinth to Ephesus) allows them to be 
characterized as Paulinists without any actual details of their participation in a Pauline 
mission ever being recounted. For the author’s willingness to rearrange information in 
his sources, see the transposition of Jesus’ activities at Nazareth as reported in Mk 6:1— 
6 to the beginning of his ministry in Galilee in Luke 4:16-30 (note the difficulty thus 
created by Lk 4:23). 
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his historical account of the relationship between Paul and Priscilla and 
Aquila at Corinth.! What is confusing in details, however, is clear in 
narrative intention: Paul is the founder of Christianity at both Corinth 
and Ephesus—not Priscilla and Aquila or a mission associated with 
their patronage. 

One detail in 18:1-8 is confirmed by Paul’s own account of his mis- 
sion to Corinth. The notice of the conversion and baptism of Crispus 
(Acts 18:8) is corroborated by the mention of Crispus as one of those 
whom Paul baptized at Corinth (1 Cor 1:14). This connection, however, 
between Paul’s actual mission in Corinth and the mission as portrayed 
in Acts exists purely at the level of the name. The name is merely a 
peg on which the author hangs his own portrayal of the Pauline mis- 
11 The narrative of Acts identifies Crispus as the synagogue leader, 
which connects Paul’s mission in the city to the synagogue according 
to the author’s understanding of the origin of (Pauline) Christian com- 
munities in the various cities of the East. Furthermore, Crispus is not 
singled out as one of the few Paul baptized at Corinth (1 Cor 1:14), 
but becomes representative of all those among the Corinthians who 
believed in Paul’s message and were baptized (presumably by Paul, Acts 
18:8). This assimilation of Crispus to the author’s schema of the Pauline 
mission suggests no dependence on information from 1 Corinthians. 
The name has, apparently, come to the author apart from any context 
in a distinctly Pauline story recalling the historical Pauline mission. ‘The 
Christian community that emerges from the synagogue in 18:4-8 is a 
compositional construct of the author of Lk-Acts.'* ‘This construct is 
not likely the Pauline community of Paul’s historical mission. "+ Thus, 


sion. 


139 The author portrays only a straightforward, linear development from synagogue 
Jews to early Christian communities in the various cities of Paul’s mission. For the 
author, there is only one ‘Christian’ community in each city of Paul’s mission, and Paul 
is its founder. 

140 For the note about Paul’s association with Justus, compare 17:6 and 19:9. See 
below under Thessalonica and Beroea. 

141 The name could have come from what was little more than an entry in a diary or 
a note on an itinerary (‘Paul came to the city, stayed with..., converted and baptized..., 
and left after...’). 

142 On Paul’s association with the leaders of synagogues, see Acts 13:15, in which 
Paul is connected with the leaders of the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch to establish the 
occasion for his speech in 13:16—41 (a speech that leads to his break with the Jews of the 
city [13:44-52]). On Paul’s association with the synagogue, see notes 49 and 73 above. 

143 See 18:18. 

144 Nevertheless, that there was a Christian mission associated with synagogues in the 
cities of the East is not at all implausible. Gal 2:1-10 suggests such a mission to the 
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the identification of Crispus in Acts 18:8, a piece of information that 
connects to Paul’s historical mission as reported in 1 Corinthians, does 
not in fact presuppose a ‘Pauline’ community known to the author as 
the basis for the narrative in Acts 18:1-8. 

Any lack of coherence in the details of Acts 18:1-8 is diminished 
by the divine stamp placed on Paul’s mission to Corinth in 18:g-11. 
The vision in 18:9—11 is typical of the author’s compositional style. In 
Acts, visions accompany important turning points in the spread of the 
gospel.' The vision in 18:9—11 impresses Paul’s image as the missionary 
to the Gentiles upon the Christian community at Corinth in 18:1-8 
and, with its promise of protection, anticipates the following incident 
before Gallio. This incident involving Gallio, in comparison with the 
somewhat disjointed details in 18:1-8, is the only extended dramatic 
episode associated with Paul’s mission at Corinth. 

The Gallio episode (18:12—17) has had an importance in determining 
the chronology of the historical Pauline mission far beyond what the 
passage warrants." The role Paul plays in the story as it stands in Acts 
has been shaped by the author’s schema of the Pauline mission and 
confrontation with unbelieving Jews,” anticipating the judicial con- 
flict to ensue at Jerusalem. ‘This redactional shaping of Paul’s role in 
the episode is generally assumed to be grounded in a tradition linking 
Paul and Gallio and a conflict in Corinth.’ Acts 18:17 undermines this 
assumption. (1) The identification of the mdvtec in verse 17 is problem- 
atic; (2) the mention of Sosthenes as the leader of the synagogue and 


Jews and does not imply any geographical division that would have restricted in what 
cities such a mission could be carried out. In fact, the factionalism at Corinth associated 
with Paul, Cephas, and Apollos may have had some of its roots in the tensions created 
by a mission to the Jews alongside Paul’s own mission to the Gentiles in the city. As 
the agreement in Gal 2:1—10 did not forestall the problems at Antioch suggested by Gal 
2:11-14, so too Paul ran into problems at Corinth. On Paul’s relation to Jews at Corinth, 
see especially 1 Cor 9:19-23 and 10:32-33. 

145 For Paul, see Acts 9:1-19; 16:9-10; 22:6-11, 17-21; 26:12-19; 27:21-26. Cf. Peter’s 
vision in Acts 10:1-33 and 11:1-18, authorizing him to go to the Gentiles. The transi- 
tional character of the vision in 18:9711, unifying the Pauline community at Corinth in 
18:1-11 and promising divine protection for Paul in the upcoming trial before Gallio, 
indicates that the vision is a compositional construction. 

146 See, e.g., the exchange between Murphy-O’Connor (‘Paul and Gallio, pp. 315-17) 
and Slingerland (‘Acts 18:1-18, the Gallio Inscription, and Absolute Pauline Chronol- 
ogy,’ pp. 439-49) for the terms of the debate. 

147 18:12b-15 is redactional. Cf. 19:25~-27, the words of Demetrius inciting the incident 
involving the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

148 See, e.g., Litdemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 199. 
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recipient of a beating is unmotivated." As the episode stands, mévtec 
in verse 17 refers to the avtovc of verse 16, who are the Jews addressed 
by Gallio in verses 14-15. This identification of mdvtec suggests that the 
Jews, having been thwarted by Gallio, turned against a follower of Paul 
and beat him to vent their wrath against Paul. Paul himself is myste- 
riously unavailable for the beating.!*! This somewhat unsatisfactory and 
unmotivated substitution of Sosthenes for Paul has led some to iden- 
tify the mévteg of verse 17 not with the avtovs of verse 16 but with 
an otherwise unidentified pagan crowd. These pagans turn against the 
Jewish delegation, led by Sosthenes,' and mete out a just punishment 
upon the Jews for their wrongful accusations against Paul.'* There are, 
however, no crowds in this narrative, and the conflict involves Jews and 
Paul, not pagans and Jews, at least as the narrative stands in Acts. Sos- 
thenes is not identified as the leader of the anti-Pauline Jewish delega- 
tion, and why anti-Jewish pagan crowds would turn against him and 
not Paul is unclear. 

The lack of intelligible connection between verse 17 and verses 12—16 
has probably been created by the insertion of Paul into a conflict that 


149 The narrative difficulty between verses 16 and 17 recalls the similar problem in 
the Artemis episode, Acts 19:33. 

150 Presumably the Jews would be beating a Christian, though no other hint of 
Sosthenes’ identity as a Christian is given in the narrative other than a possible 
connection to the conversion of Crispus, another leader of the synagogue, in 18:8. 
(Or, have the Jews turned against one of their own, perhaps the leader of the Jews 
who failed in his lawsuit against Paul?) If the narrative of Acts intends Sosthenes to 
be a Christian, this may be the Sosthenes of 1 Cor 1:1. See, e.g., Betz and Mitchell, 
‘Corinthians, First Epistle to the, ABD 1.1140. However, there is no indication in the 
narrative of Acts that Sosthenes is a traveling companion of Paul, nor for that matter 
even a (Pauline) Christian in the author’s sources since there is reason to believe Paul’s 
role in the episode is redactional. See Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 536, n. 5. The 
difficulty with this episode is that the author has no categories for expressing diversity 
in early Christianity. His solution of superimposing Paul over diverse stories (cf. Lk 1:4) 
leaves noticeable seams in his narrative. 

151 Cf. Paul’s absence in the Artemis episode at Ephesus, discussed above under 
Ephesus. Lüdemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 199) suggests a 
contradiction between the dismissal from the judgment seat in v. 16 and the beating 
before the judgment seat in v. 17. 

152 The historical harmonization that Sosthenes has replaced Crispus (because Cri- 
spus became a Christian) is not intended by the narrative of Acts; for the author of 
Acts, a synagogue can have more than one ågyiovváyæyos (see Acts 13:15). 

153 See, e.g., Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 536-37. On this interpretation of 
the narrative of Acts, Sosthenes is not a Christian, and thus should not be identified 
with the Sosthenes of 1 Cor 1:1. See note 150 above. 
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had nothing to do with him in the author’s sources. If the controversy 
was originally one between Jews (or Jewish Christians?) and pagans, 
perhaps of the sort that led to the expulsion of Jews like Priscilla 
and Aquila from Rome, the refusal of the governor to intervene on 
behalf of the Jews and the attack on a Jewish synagogue and its leader 
(Sosthenes?) become plausible.!* That this episode had anything to do 
with Paul rests entirely on the assumption that the author is motivated 
by a specifically Pauline tradition to connect this event with Paul in 
the narrative of Acts. This assumption is unnecessary and unwarranted 
in light of the material examined above concerning Ephesus. If Paul 
were actually part of the tradition behind Acts 18:12—-17, the disjunction 
between 18:12-16 and 18:17 would not be so severe.'’ As with the 


154 See above under Ephesus on the author’s composition of the Artemis controversy. 
Haenchen’s summary comments (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 541) on the Gallio episode 
are worth noting for their attempt to provide a historical harmonization of the episode 
in Acts with an actual event in the mission of Paul: “But that Gallio rejected a Jewish 
complaint and that afterwards the anti-Jewish crowd beat the Jewish speaker without 
interference from Gallio, may very well have been an event which remained in the 
memory of the Christian community. On the other hand, it is difficult to conceive on 
what grounds Gallio rejected the complaint, other than those stated by Luke, namely 
that the issue belonged to the internal affairs of the contending parties. So although we 
may not regard the text as an exact reproduction of events, we can view the report as 
a whole with confidence.” Against this reconstruction, there is no anti-Jewish crowd in 
the narrative, Sosthenes is not identified as the speaker for the Jewish accusers, and it is 
difficult to understand why a dispute among Jews led to the beating of one party (but 
not the other) by an anti-Jewish crowd, which would presumably have been as hostile 
to Paul as to Sosthenes. (Cf. Acts 16:19-24; 17:5-g.) The problem is that Haenchen, 
along with most commentators, creates a harmonized narrative that relates only loosely 
to the details of the text, a harmonized narrative determined to maintain Paul as an 
integral character in the historical tradition behind the story. The difficulties in the 
narrative become explicable once it is recognized that the connection between Paul 
and the information about a conflict (between Jews and pagans) before Gallio exists at 
a redactional level. 

155 The author’s own categories for describing diversity in the early history of Chris- 
tian communities obscure the context that may have been suggested by his source. 

156 See the controversies involving Jews and non-Jews reported by Josephus in Egypt 
(Jewish War 2.487) and Syria (e.g., Jewish War 2.266—70.). Another possibility, however, 
is that Sosthenes is a Jewish-Christian and this story stems from a controversy between 
the synagogue and a Jewish-Christian community. For such a community in the sources 
used by the author of Acts, see Acts 18:24~-28. A controversy between an old cult and 
a new cult was a typical theme of foundation legends. If 18:12-17 preserves remnants 
of such a foundation legend, then the missionary persona of Paul in Acts has perhaps 
been overlaid on a story associated with the origin of a Jewish-Christian community at 
Corinth. 

157 Cf. Acts 19:33, which exhibits the same disjunction between Paul and the under- 
lying story. On Acts 19:33, see above under Ephesus. 
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Artemis conflict at Ephesus, there is in the Gallio episode at Corinth no 
residual information about Paul once the author’s redactional portrayal 
has been subtracted. 

The results of this analysis of the episodes at Corinth are thus con- 
sistent with the portrayal of Paul’s mission at Ephesus. The Pauline 
community at Corinth in Acts is a reflection of the literary Paulinism 
of the narrative of Acts, not of an underlying social context defin- 
able as a Pauline community preserving Pauline traditions available 
to the author. The author has reworked a controversy involving Jews 
and Gallio into an episode that gives substance to the portrayal of 
Paul’s mission to Corinth. This episode portrays Paul defending himself 
before Roman officials against Jewish hostility, anticipating the drama 
at Jerusalem that will send Paul to Rome. 

The account of Paul’s mission at Corinth—particularly to the extent 
that the identification of Crispus and perhaps Sosthenes suggests infor- 
mation available to the author about an actual Pauline community at 
Corinth—raises the problem of speaking of ‘Pauline traditions’ in terms 
of the information about Paul in Acts to a much greater extent than 
did the narrative about Paul at Ephesus. The account of Paul’s stay 
in Corinth is mined by Liidemann, for example, to yield the following 
scraps of ‘traditional’ information about Paul out of which the narra- 
tive is composed:'* Paul’s journey to Corinth, Paul’s manual work with 
Aquila and Priscilla, the arrival of Silas and Timothy from Macedonia, 
Paul’s teaching in the house of Titius Justus, the conversion of Crispus, 
the note of ‘eighteen months,’ the note about a trial before Gallio, the 
name of Sosthenes. Liidemann, however, does not address the problem 
of the transmission of such traditions.” The word ‘tradition’ implies 
a social context in the handing down of information. As such, ‘tradi- 
tions’ about Paul imply (Pauline) communities as the social presuppo- 
sition for the handing down of such stories.!° Any information derived 
from either a written source that the author recovered after years 
of neglect or from personal reminiscences uncovered by the author 


158 Karly Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 198-204; his analysis is typical 
of his method employed elsewhere, and though his specific conclusions distinguishing 
tradition and redaction are his own, his assumptions in the use of the word ‘tradition’ 
are broadly shared by interpreters of Acts. 

159 Cf. Haenchen’s solution (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 86): “[The author] could himself 
look up the most important Pauline communities.” (See note 5 above.) This claim 
depends on the improbable assumption that the author knows Pauline communities. 

160 See Litdemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 8. 
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would not accurately be described as ‘traditional information’ about 
Paul preserved over the years by a Pauline community.'®! Such infor- 
mation would not presuppose any community underlying its preserva- 
tion. Using the label ‘Pauline traditions’ to describe information about 
Paul in Acts begs the question of the social correlate of these traditions. 
Liidemann’s use of the word tradition to denote written sources, oral tra- 
dition, and general information!” is so vague as to be almost useless in 
sorting out the problem of the author’s sources about Paul.!® His ten- 
dency to confuse specificity with historical or traditional information— 
a tendency that produces arbitrary distinctions between redaction, tra- 
dition, and history in his analysis—arises from his loose use of the 
word tradition that obscures the nature of the author’s sources about 
Paul.“ As a result, Liidemann never persuasively addresses the prob- 
lem of the relation between the redactional portrayal of Paul in Acts 
and the Paul of the traditions that he uncovers. Consequently, he moves 
much too easily from details in the narrative of Acts to traditional 
and then historical information about Paul.'® The handling of material 
concerning Corinth and Ephesus by the author of Lk-Acts indicates a 
lack of any coherent Pauline social context determining the transmis- 
sion of information the author has about these communities. Scraps of 
information the author has about the Pauline mission should not be 
confused with ‘Pauline traditions.’ What is remarkable about the por- 
trayal of Paul in Acts, evident in the description of Paul’s mission at 
both Corinth and Ephesus, is the information the author has about 
Paul apart from any coherent Pauline narrative context in the author’s 


sources. !6° 


161 Whether the scraps of information about Paul in Acts are better understood as 
deriving from orally transmitted memories or from written sources cannot be deter- 
mined in every case, but the ‘we’ narrator seems to presuppose a written source for 
some of the information about Paul. See below under Philippi. 

162 See, e.g., Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 9. 

163 Such vagueness has allowed interpreters of Acts to assume without demonstration 
Pauline traditions behind Acts. 

16t Expansively multiplying such traditions does not solve the problem, against Jer- 
vell, The Unknown Paul, p. 69. 

165 Only the unexamined assumption of ‘Pauline traditions’ available to the author 
lends an appearance of plausibility to such an analysis. See his comments, Early Chris- 
tianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 9. See also Liidemann’s and Conzelmann’s 
conclusions about the historical basis of the travel narrative in Acts 18:18-23 (see note 
33 above). 

166 See also below under Philippi on the ‘we’ narrator of Acts. 
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Thessalonica and Beroea 


The connected narrative of Paul’s mission to Thessalonica and Beroea 
in Acts 17:1-15 develops the motif of Jewish opposition to the Pauline 
mission,'®*’ foreshadowing the conflicts at Corinth and at Jerusalem. 
The narrative of Paul’s mission to Thessalonica divides into two sec- 
tions, 17:1-4 and 17:5-9. The first section consists of the author’s typi- 
cal portrayal of Paul’s mission to the synagogue that fits neither Paul’s 
summary of his mission to Thessalonica in 1 Thessalonians! nor Paul’s 
report of the Jerusalem agreement in Galatians 2.'° Instead, 17:1-4 cor- 
responds to the author’s pattern for Paul’s mission at Corinth (18:4-8) 
and Ephesus (19:8-10) in relation to the local synagogue. This procla- 
mation of the gospel in the synagogue by Paul serves to introduce what 
is the only substantive episode at Thessalonica, 17:5-9. 

Acts 17:5-9 recounts yet another episode in which Paul is noteworthy 
for his absence. As with the Gallio episode at Corinth and the Artemis 
episode at Ephesus, the author claims Paul is the reason for the dis- 
pute in 17:5-79, but it is Jason (in this case) who bears the brunt of the 
conflict. Paul and Silas are only indirectly mentioned; the attovdg of 
verses 5 and 6 connects at a narrative level back to the author’s sum- 
mary of the mission of Paul and Silas in 17:1-4. The accounts of Paul’s 
mission to Thessalonica and Corinth are quite similar: both entail a 
schematic portrayal of the Pauline mission followed by a judicial con- 
troversy whose only connection to Paul is determined by the author’s 
compositional intentions.'” The opposition of the Jews to the preach- 
ing of Paul (17:5—CrnAwoavtes de ot Iovdaion...) is a narrative theme of 
Acts and also connects the episode in 17:5-9 back to the mission of Paul 
and Silas in 17:1-4. ot ddekqoi in 17:10 suggests a Pauline community 
based on 17:1-4 and signals the author’s intention to identify the group 
associated with Jason in 17:6 (Idoova xai twas ddedq@ovc) as Pauline. 


167 See Acts 13:13-14:28 and 16:1-3. 

168 See 1 Thess 1:5, 9. The description of believers as having turned from idols to 
serve the living God in 1 Thess 1:9 does not fit with a mission to the synagogue. 

169 That the Pauline mission began with preaching to Jews in the synagogue would 
certainly violate Paul’s understanding of the agreement in Galatians 2:1—10. (See espe- 
cially Acts 17:11!) 

170 Yet, it is a commonplace to supplement the information of the Pauline letters 
with information from Acts to reconstruct the foundation of Pauline communities. For 
example, despite the paucity of details in Acts apart from the compositional schema of 
Paul’s mission, the account in Acts of the Pauline mission at Thessalonica is often used 
to supplement the information in 1 Thessalonians. See, e.g., Haenchen, The Acts of the 


Apostles, pp. 505-14. 
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Nevertheless, the remaining details of this controversy do not suggest 
a story shaped by a Pauline community at Thessalonica (or elsewhere). 
The notice of converts in 17:4 (similarly repeated in 17:12) should not 
too readily be taken as information available to the author about Paul’s 
mission in Thessalonica.!”! The narrative in 17:1-15 is of the type of nar- 
rative found in the apocryphal acts—the preaching of the gospel by an 
apostle, the conversion of women, often prominent in the community, 
and the anger of the men of the community against the apostle. Any 
apostle and any city could be placed into this pattern.'” The author 
has superimposed the theme of opposition between Paul (and Pauline 
Christians) and Jews on a story pattern that presupposes no particu- 
lar relation to Paul.'” What information the author had in his sources 
for Christianity at Thessalonica associated with Jason cannot be deter- 
mined. 

The incidents at Beroea are dependent on the author’s portrayal of 
the situation at Thessalonica and are intended to underscore the unrea- 
sonable, perverse opposition of ‘the Jews’ at Thessalonica to Paul’s mis- 
sion.'’* The note of the Beroeans searching the scriptures recalls Luke 
24:27 and 24:44~-47 and clarifies the source of Jewish opposition to the 
Pauline mission as a lack of understanding of the Jewish scriptures. This 
lack of understanding culminates in Paul’s rejection of the unbelieving 
Jews at Rome.'” The conversion of prominent women at Beroea (17:12) 
mirrors the similar conversions at Thessalonica (17:4). Of the actual 
founding of the Christian community at Beroea, Acts preserves little.'”° 
Nevertheless, the travel dispositions in 17:14-15, which correspond to 
those in 18:5 and 19:21—22, serve to reinforce the impression of a unified 
Pauline mission determining the origin of Christianity at Thessalonica 
and Beroea.!” 


171 Against, e.g., Liidemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 187— 
88. 

172 See, e.g., Acts of Paul 3.7-21 (concerning Thecla); Acts of Peter 34-41. 

173 Acts 17:5 accomplishes this narrative construct. 

M4 pra: ch 17:5. 

175 98:25-28; cf. 13:16-48. 

176 The information in 20:4 concerning Paul’s traveling companions from Beroea 
and Thessalonica may have motivated the author’s expansion of Paul’s mission to 
Thessalonica to include Beroea despite his lack of information associated with Beroea. 

177 Whether or not the author is dependent on information from a source at this 
point, there is no reason to suppose that this source is the basis for the ‘Pauline’ episodes 
in 17:2-13. Concerning the travel notes in Acts 17:14-15, Paul makes no mention of 
Beroea in his letters, and 1 Thess 3:1-2 implies Timothy accompanied Paul to Athens. 
In contrast, the author of Lk-Acts narrates Paul’s departure, alone, from Beroea to 
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Philippi 


The portrayal of the Pauline mission at Philippi has a large degree 
of dramatic unity around Paul and is noteworthy for its lack of Paul’s 
typical confrontation with the Jews of the local synagogue. Paul’s mis- 
sion at Philippi begins with the conversion of Lydia at a Jewish place 
of prayer.” Paul then finds lodging with Lydia. On a subsequent visit 
to the place of prayer," Paul casts out a spirit, an action that causes 
an uproar and leads to Paul’s imprisonment. Upon the resolution of 
this conflict, Paul exhorts the (Pauline) Christian community at Philippi 
and takes leave from Lydia’s house for another city. 

The seams in the narrative, however, suggest the author’s redac- 
tion.'® Acts 16:16 is probably a redactional connection of the casting 
out of the spirit to the location of the previous episode. Although the 
narrator is initially present in 16:16-17, he or she drops out of the 
story and does not reappear until 20:4-5. Acts 16:25-40 is a compo- 
sitional expansion of a brief note about Paul’s imprisonment preserved 
in 16:22~24.'*! This expansion has three distinct elements, unrelated to 
one another but important in the author’s narration of the Pauline mis- 
sion. (1) Acts 16:25-34 recounts events of which no notice is taken when 
16:24 is resumed in 16:35.'” This miraculous prison conversion estab- 
lishes a parallel between the prison experiences of Paul and Peter,'™ 


Athens. The author has little if any information about Athens, either. The list of Pauline 
converts in 17:34 is typically compositional; cf. similar notices of a Pauline community 
in 16:40; 17:6, 14; 18:18; 20:1. Whether the author derived the names from information 
associated with Athens cannot be determined. The speech of Paul at Athens and its 
setting are the author’s composition. See, e.g., Vielhauer, ‘On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ 
PP- 34-37- 

178 Although the term used could refer to a synagogue, the note that only women 
were present suggests otherwise. The lack of any reference to Paul’s mission to a syn- 
agogue according to the schema of Acts perhaps indicates dependence on information 
about Paul at this point, perhaps associated with the conversion of Lydia. 

179 16:16; cf. 16:13. 

180 See, e.g., Gonzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 131. 

181 Whether or not this notice of Paul’s imprisonment was connected in the author’s 
sources to the story of the slave girl in 16:16—21 cannot be determined. 

182 See, e.g., Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 133. 

183 Cf. Acts 12:1-19. There is no need to postulate a legend specifically attached to 
Paul behind 16:25-34 (any more than there is one behind the account of the shipwreck 
in chapter 27 or the events of Paul’s stay on Malta in chapter 28; see discussion below 
under Rome). The conversion story of the jailer is typical of the author’s conversion 
accounts, culminating in the baptism of the converts and summarized in terms of the 
message: believe in the Lord. See especially Acts 2:38, 44; also 26:27—29. For a different 
assessment, see Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 132, commenting on 16:23-24. 
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though matters turn out much better for Paul’s jailer than for Peter’s.'** 
(2) Acts 16:35-39 resumes 16:24 with themes important for the portrayal 
of Paul in Acts, specifically Paul’s claim to be a Roman citizen! and 
the respectful response of the authorities to Paul. Attempts to create 
a historical explanation for Paul’s delayed announcement of his citizen- 
ship at Philippi! are a misreading of a seam in the narrative created by 
the author’s overlay of his portrayal of Paul on the brief note of Paul’s 
imprisonment in 16:22~24. (3) The connection back to Lydia (Paul’s first 
convert at Philippi, 16:11-15) and Paul’s departure from the Christian 
community in Acts 16:40 establish a Pauline community at Philippi, 
typical of the author’s portrayal of a united Pauline community in a 
city prior to his departure.'*’ Little content, however, has been given to 
this community in the actual narrative of Paul’s mission at Philippi. 
The Pauline community at Philippi in 16:40 is a compositional con- 
struct of the author based on the conversion of Lydia. There is no 
strong reason to doubt that the conversion of Lydia, who then pro- 
vides lodging for Paul, and the note about Paul’s imprisonment in 16:24. 
are both connected to Paul in the information available to the author.'™ 
Rather than a Pauline community behind this Pauline information in 
Acts 16, however, the author appears to be dependent on a first-person 
narrative source connected to Philippi. ‘This narrator is first intro- 
duced in 16:10 in connection with the mission to Macedonia, partici- 
pates in Paul’s mission through 16:17, but then does not reappear again 
until 20:5, when Paul is leaving Philippi for Jerusalem, accompanied 
by converts from his mission to Macedonia, Achaea, and Asia.'*° The 


18t Compare Acts 12:19 with 16:27-34. 

185 See 22:25-29. The entire drama of Paul’s trial in chapters 22—26 turns on Paul’s 
Roman citizenship. See especially 25:10-11. See below under Rome. 

186 Contrast 16:22-24 with 22:22—29. 

187 See comments above on 20:1. 

188 Whether the exorcism story as it is elaborated in 16:16-24 was also connected to 
Paul in the author’s sources is more difficult to determine. The first person narrator 
disappears after v. 17; furthermore, the author has elsewhere elaborated the first person 
narrative with stories whose connection to Paul is doubtful. See, e.g., Acts 28:1-10, 
discussed below under Rome. 

189 See especially 16:11-17. Note, however, that after 16:17, this narrator disappears 
from the author’s narrative of events associated with Paul’s imprisonment. 

190 The names of the traveling companions of Paul in 20:4, who appear to connect 
Paul to his historical mission in the various regions mentioned, are probably derived 
from this source, which is likely a written document that would not presuppose a 
Pauline social context for the author’s knowledge of these names. 
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narrator returns with Paul to Jerusalem!” and eventually accompanies 
Paul to Rome.!” Only at Philippi and in Paul’s final return to Jerusalem 
is this narrator actually associated with events of the Pauline mission.!® 
The lack of specificity concerning Paul’s movements prior to his arrival 
in Macedonia (16:6-8) and the beginning of the ‘we’ narration coincid- 
ing with Paul’s journey to and from Philippi suggest that the author has 
a source associated with Philippi and Paul’s final return to Jerusalem 
(20:4-5).!°! This written source provides the barest of connections to the 


191 See Acts 20:5-8; 20:13-16; 21:1-18. 

192 97:0-98:16. 

193 See 16:16-17. In 20:8 (at Troas), 20:15 and 21:1 (which bracket Paul’s farewell to 
the Ephesian elders), and 21:18 (at Jerusalem), the narrator accompanies Paul on his 
return to Jerusalem, but beyond notice of his or her presence does not participate in 
the episodes at Troas, Miletus, and Jerusalem. Likewise, at Philippi, the narrator is 
present in 16:16—-17, but then disappears as events unfold. The narrator appears to have 
only a tangential connection to the actual events supposedly taking place in his or her 
presence. 

194 On the intractable problem of the ‘we’ passages of Acts, see, e.g., Praeder, “The 
Problem of First Person Narration in Acts,’ pp. 193-218. Although a definitive solution 
is elusive, the voice of the ‘we’ narrator is not adequately explained with reference to 
the author himself, either in terms of his actual participation in the Pauline mission (see 
discussion in chapter 2 under Traditions of Authorship and Titles) or in terms of a literary 
convention (e.g., in relation to Jewish literature as argued by Wehnert, Die Wir-Passagen 
der Apostelgeschichte. Ein lukanisches Stilmittel aus jüdischer Tradition, e.g., p. 202; or in relation 
to the travails expected of a Hellenistic historian enduring dangers from the sea as 
argued by Pliimacher, ‘Luke. Luke as Historian,’ ABD IV.398). See Porter, “The “We” 
Passages,’ pp. 546-61. There does not appear to be a compelling explanation for the 
sudden appearances and unexplained disappearances of the narrator in terms of the 
narrator as a literary device. It is, e.g., an overstatement to say, as does Plitmacher, 
that “it is only in conjunction with maritime travel that the ‘we’ references occur.” 
Note, e.g., Acts 16:16-17; 21:18. That the first person singular of the author in Lk 1:3 
and Acts 1:1 is intended to be read as the same voice as the first person plural of the 
narrator who appears in certain sections in Acts (the position taken by, e.g., Cadbury, 
“We? and “I” Passages in Luke-Acts,’ pp. 128-32) is unlikely. In the preface to Lk, 
the author characterizes himself as an investigator into reports from eyewitnesses, not 
an eyewitness himself. The author thus separates himself from the reliable (eyewitness) 
conveyers of these traditions. He does not claim to have participated in the events of his 
narrative. Paul and his companions belong with those who hand on the preaching of 
the word (Lk 1:2; Acts 1:8) from the past to the present (Acts 20:17-38). The narrator of 
Acts, an eyewitness of Paul’s activities, belongs to this past from which the author has 
distanced himself. 

Instead, the close association of the first-person narrator with Philippi and Paul’s 
final journey to and from Jerusalem suggests that the author has preserved the voice of 
a source, but has broken up the unity of the source to construct the author’s picture of 
the Pauline mission in Acts 16-20. Such a source provides a plausible explanation for 
acquisition of the information the author has about Paul in chapters 16-28. The author 
of Lk-Acts perhaps preserved the voice of this source to increase the credibility of his 
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mission of the historical Paul in Philippi and his return to Jerusalem, on 
which the author has hung his own reconstruction of Pauline commu- 
nities in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea. Such a written source 
detailing travel stops and Pauline associates presupposes no Pauline 
community or social context for its preservation and eventual use by 
the author of Lk-Acts.'° 

The beginning and ending of Paul’s mission in chapters 16-20 form 
a ring composition that defines the mtention of these chapters. ‘The 
beginning of the distinctly Pauline mission in chapter 16 is marked 
by the problem of Jewish customs (the circumcision of Timothy, 6a 
tovs "Iovdatioug tovs Svtag v toç tónos éxeivotc, 16:1-3). This notice 
anticipates the legal controversy at Philippi over Jewish customs (16:20— 
21), a controversy that leads to Paul’s identification with Rome as 
a Roman citizen over against these customs (16:37). Paul’s arrival in 
Jerusalem at the end of his mission to Macedonia, Achaea, and Asia 
Minor is likewise marked by the problem of Jewish customs (21:20- 
29), which leads to Paul’s identification with Rome as a Roman citizen 
over against these customs (22:22—29; 25:10~-11).'% The narrative of the 
Pauline mission in chapters 16-20, beginning with Paul’s mission to 
Philippi, defines the missionary persona of Paul in anticipation of the 
judicial struggle over Jewish customs between Paul and the Jews at 
Jerusalem that serves to differentiate Christianity and Judaism for the 
author and his readers.'%” 


account (cf. Lk 1:2). If this source was little more than a few brief notes of people and 
places, there is no reason to suppose it would have left a stylistic impact on the language 
of Acts beyond the inclusion of the ‘we’ itself. Contrast the comments of Witherington, 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 53. 

195 Lucian (How to Write History 16) compares certain poorly written histories to travel 
diaries: “Another of them has compiled a bare record of events and set it down 
on paper, completely prosaic and ordinary, such as a soldier or artisan or pedlar 
following the army might have put together as a diary of daily events.” (Translation 
by K. Kilburn, Lucian VI [LCL].) 

1% The historicity of Pauls Roman citizenship cannot be resolved given the evi- 
dence available. It should be observed, however, that the portrayal of Paul’s Roman 
citizenship in Acts is determined by the author’s intention to separate Christianity from 
Judaism based on Paul’s appeal to Caesar. The status ascribed to Paul in Acts as a 
citizen of Tarsus, a citizen of Rome, and a Pharisee suggests an improbable combi- 
nation of allegiances in terms of the social realities of the first century. See Lentz, 
Luke’s Portrait of Paul, pp. 23-61. On Paul’s status suggested by the granting of his 
appeal by Festus, see also Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire, 

76 


197 See below under Rome. 
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Despite the importance of the character of Paul for defining Chris- 
tianity for the author, the Pauline mission in Acts 16—20 is remark- 
ably devoid of information and stories connecting Paul to any social 
context identifiable as Pauline Christianity at the important centers 
of Christianity in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea. Paul’s relation 
to the Christian community or communities at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, and Ephesus exists in the narrative largely as a compositional 
construct imposed by the author on non-Pauline information associ- 
ated with these cities. If the question of the actual historical existence 
of Pauline communities at these various centers of early Christianity is 
left aside as a problem created for interpreting Acts by the shape of 
the canon, the narrative of Acts suggests the author has little or no 
knowledge from his sources about Pauline Christianity as a social phe- 
nomenon in these cities." 

The author, in fact, seems to be aware that his sources do not 
deliver an obvious Pauline order of events, and that he, as a historian, 
imposes that order.'** His categories for development, however, are not 
entirely adequate for the task of explaining the relationship between 
his present and the past preserved in his sources. The wide historical 
gap between what the author portrays as Christianity of his own day 
and the source materials he was able to scrape together has been 
bridged by his portrayal of Paul’s mission.*°° Working backwards from 
his conception of Christianity, he conceives of an opposition of Jews 
versus the proclamation of the gospel (especially by Paul), which for 
him defines the emergence of the Christianity in the Graeco-Roman 
world of his own day. Lacking historiographical categories to describe 
the diversity of early Christian movements in his sources—he uses no 


198 Although the Pauline letter collection gives the impression of Pauline communi- 
ties throughout Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea, the problems that Paul had in 
Galatia and at Corinth should caution against too quickly assuming that a majority of 
believers in these centers would have defined themselves as Pauline. Nevertheless, the 
supposed social phenomenon of ‘Pauline Christianity’ has been the object of detailed 
investigation. See, e.g., Meeks, The First Urban Christians, pp. 7-8; M. MacDonald, The 
Pauline Churches, pp. 31-84 

199 See Lk 1:3-4. 

200 The author’s claim to have narrated the development of Christianity in terms of 
the standards for truth of Graeco-Roman historiography is intended to establish a place 
for Christians in Graeco-Roman culture (see chapter 3 under The Prefaces of Lk-Acts). 
As a result, the author’s redaction of his sources provides little information about his 
experience of inner-Christian diversity or conflict of his own day. In this, he contrasts 
markedly with the Irenaean construction of the history of true Christianity over against 
heresy. Note, e.g., the vagueness of Acts 20:29-30 on specifically Christian heresies. 
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category adequate to relate Priscilla, Aquila, Apollos, and the various 
other individuals mentioned in connection with Ephesus, Corinth, and 
the other cities of Paul’s mission—he superimposes his overarching 
framework for the development of Christianity on the lack of order 
he finds in his sources.”°! However, his developmental superstructure of 
John the Baptist, Jesus, the Twelve Apostles, and Paul has not been 
carried back into the individual episodes of Paul’s mission without 
leaving certain cracks in place.?” 

These observations on the author’s portrayal of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea clarify one aspect of the portrayal of 
Paul in Acts that has been difficult to interpret. According to Paul’s 
account of the Jerusalem council in Galatians 2, Paul understood him- 
self to be entrusted with a mission to the Gentiles that existed alongside 
a Jewish mission.” The author of Acts, though aware of the story of 
the call of Paul to go to the Gentiles," knows nothing of a (Pauline) 
division between Jewish and Gentile missions.” As a result, the author 
has overlaid the missionary persona of Paul on essentially non-Pauline 
and largely Jewish (-Christian) stories. The missionary pattern in Acts 
of Jews (synagogue) first then Gentiles reflects the author’s Jewish (- 
Christian) sources overlaid with the idea of the Gentile Pauline mis- 
sion.” This overlay is the author’s explanation of how a movement 


201 See Lk 1:3-4. 

202 The author’s imposition of a ‘Pauline order’ in the second half of Acts is preceded 
by the imposition of an apostolic order in the first part of Acts. See, e.g., the smoothing 
over of the differences in Acts 6:1-7 concerning the relationship of those Jews speaking 
Greek and those speaking Aramaic, a dispute over which the Twelve preside. Note how 
the author superimposes the apostles on the early Christian mission from Jerusalem to 
Antioch (Peter and John at Samaria [Acts 8:14-25]; Peter at Caesarea [Acts 10]). See 
Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 341. The Lukan order of John, Jesus, the Twelve, 
and Paul provides the framework for integrating his sources into an account of the 
emergence of Christianity (cf. Lk 1:1-4). 

203 Paul’s delineation of mission fields in Gal 2:1-10 seems to be corroborated by the 
apparent composition of his churches and missionary style suggested by his letters. See 
note 206 below. 

204 Acts 9:15; see also 22:21. See below under Rome. 

205 Note, e.g., that Peter is marked in Acts as the apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 10:1— 
11:18; cf. esp. 15:7). Note also the conflict between those Jews speaking Greek and 
those speaking Aramaic in Acts 6:1~7, a conflict which the author portrays as a minor 
disturbance interrupting the mission of the Twelve. This disturbance explains the origin 
and function of certain officials in the early community, but does not threaten what the 
author narrates as the fundamental unity of the movement. 

206 Because Paul’s actual mission was oriented primarily towards the Gentiles (Gal 
211-10; Rom 15:22-29; cf. the characterization of his converts in 1 Thess 1:9), his 
intention to return to Jerusalem with the Gentile collection (Rom 15:25-32) was an 
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that began as largely Jewish, and in fact remained ‘Jewish’ even in his 
sources about communities from Antioch to Rome, became a Gentile 
movement.” The effect of this compositional method is to create a 
tension between (1) the author’s non-Pauline sources for Christianity in 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea and (2) the author’s portrayal of 
the origin of Christianity in terms of the mission of Paul, whose mission 
culminates in the pronouncement of Acts 28:25-28. The problems in 
his narrative of Paul’s mission created by his attempt to superimpose 
the missionary persona of Paul on a movement that in his sources lacks 
any (Pauline) narrative coherence are evident in the details of the narra- 
tive. Nevertheless, the canonical juxtaposition of Acts with the Pauline 
letters has established a self-reinforcing way of reading Paul’s role in 
early Christianity that makes the portrayal of Paul in Acts seem almost 
self-evidently related to some form of ‘Pauline’ Christianity known to 
the author. 

The author’s portrayal of the Pauline mission serves the author’s 
intention to define Christianity in terms of the judicial confrontation 
between Paul (as the divinely appointed missionary to both Jews and 
Gentiles, an appointment that leads to his death as a Christian?) 
and Judaism carried out in chapters 21-28—a confrontation leading to 


attempt to express a unity between Jewish and Gentile believers (a unity that was not 
always apparent — see Gal 2:11-14). In Romans (written to a non-Pauline church) Paul 
explains this unity in terms of salvation history (Rom 15:27; cf. Rom 1:14-16; 2:9—10; 
3:1-g; 9-11). Paul certainly had dealings with Jews (1 Cor 9:20; 2 Cor 11:24) and dealt 
with the problems of Jew-Gentile relations in his letters (1 Cor 1:22-24; 10:32; 12:13), 
but it is unlikely that he reenacted what for him is a pattern of salvation history as a 
mission strategy (particularly in relation to synagogues) in each city he entered. There 
is little evidence (beyond the narrative of Acts!) that Paul’s churches had their origins in 
the local synagogue. 

For the missionary pattern of Jew first, then Gentile as a history of missions, see Mt 
10:5-42; 28:19-20. 

207 Jervell (The Unknown Paul, e.g. pp. 13-25; cf. The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 11, 123-27) has attempted to pay attention to the Jewish perspective of much of Acts, 
though his conclusions that Paul belongs to this Jewish-Christian social context confuse 
the author’s intentions with information from his sources (cf. Jervell, The Unknown Paul, 
pp. 26-51). 

208 See chapter 3 under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

209 The author of Acts interprets Paul’s (foreshadowed) death as suffering for the 
name of Jesus in connection with his status as an appointed witness for Jesus (Acts 
9:15-16; 20:22-24; 21:10-14). Cf. Col 1:24; Ep. Ap. 31, on which see below under Rome. 
Note also that Stephen’s death in Acts is closely connected to his status as a witness 
for Jesus (tò aiya Erepávov tod pdetveds oov—Acts 22:20). The tradition of Paul’s 
death at Rome was an important factor in the development of his reputation in early 
Christianity. 
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Paul’s arrest, appeal, and proclamation of the gospel at Rome. Before 
the Paulinism of this confrontation is examined, however, the account 
of Paul’s mission with Barnabas needs to be considered. 


Paul’s Mission with Barnabas 


Although the mission in Acts 13-14 is not presented as distinctly Paul- 
ine, a few comments should be made concerning the author’s overlay 
of Paul on this mission associated with Antioch.?'® Chapters 13 and 14 
describe the travels of Paul with Barnabas.*!! Their association ends 
with Paul’s departure from Antioch without Barnabas due to a dispute 
over John Mark (15:36-41), after which Paul’s connection to Antioch is 
maintained by the author’s portrayal of Antioch as a base of operations 
for Paul’s mission in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaea.” 

The mission from Antioch begins with the setting apart of Barnabas 
and Paul by the community at Antioch for the work appointed by the 
holy spirit (13:1-3). The mission consists of four episodes—at Paphos, 
Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra. These episodes are united by 
a summary in Acts 14:21-28 that brings Paul and Barnabas back to 
Antioch. 

The distinctive activities of Paul on Cyprus (Acts 13:4-12) consist of 
a brief word in confrontation with a magician in the court of Sergius 
Paulus, in connection with whom Saul’s Roman name Paul is noted 
(13:9). The key themes of this confrontation—positive portrayal of the 
Roman authority (13:7), confrontation with a magician,” and the pres- 
ence of Paul before high officials—are all narrative themes of Acts.?!* 
That the author created Paul’s role in this story in analogy to Acts 8 
cannot be ruled out.’ Although a place for Paul in this episode in the 


210 Paul’s own account of events at Antioch (Gal 2:11-14) gives little reason to suppose 
that the community of believers in this city was ‘Pauline.’ There is, therefore, some 
warrant for doubting any particular ‘Paulinism’ in the sources the author has associated 
with Antioch. 

211 For the narrative connection of Paul and Barnabas, see especially 9:27 and 11:25. 
On Paul’s conversion, see below under Rome. 

212 See Acts 18:22-23. 

213 Compare Acts 13:10 with 8:23. 

214 Cf. especially 28:7—-10 for another similar encounter on an island. See below under 
Rome. 

215 Paul’s confrontation with the sorcerer Bar-Jesus parallels Peter’s confrontation 
with Simon; Paul’s speech at Pisidian Antioch parallels Peter’s speech on Pentecost; 
Paul’s healing of the lame man at Lystra parallels Peter’s healing of the lame man 
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information available to the author cannot be ruled out, neither can it 
be demonstrated. The shift in the narrative from the use of the name 
Saul to the name Paul in this episode about Sergius Paulus suggests 
that the author intends to emphasize the Roman character of Paul’s 
name.?!° 

The actions of Paul in the subsequent episode in Pisidian Antioch 
(Acts 13:13-52) are probably entirely supplied by the author. The speech 
at the beginning of the mission in this locality parallels Jesus’ speech in 
Lk 4:14-30 and Peter’s speech in Acts 2, corresponding very closely 
in content to the latter. The link with Peter’s speech in Acts 2 and 
Jesus’ speech in Lk 4 connects Paul’s mission to the life of Jesus and 
the apostolic office of Peter in the unfolding of salvation history. ‘The 
account of the decisive turn from Jews to Gentiles associated with 
the synagogue is a narrative theme of Acts and traces the roots of 
Paul’s final pronouncement at Rome (28:28) to the earliest days of the 
Christian mission from Antioch (13:46)! — and in fact to the earliest 
days of Jesus’ mission. 

The material in chapter 14 associated with Iconium and Lystra indi- 
cates the non-Pauline character of the information used by the author 
associated with Antioch. In 14:1-7 Paul and Barnabas are not men- 
tioned. Instead, the episode is connected to ‘apostles’ (14:4). These 
apostles are again mentioned in Acts 14:14, where Paul and Barnabas 
are explicitly identified. This identification, however, is probably sec- 
ondary.?"® Although Acts 14:4 and 14:14 identify Paul and Barnabas as 
‘apostles,’ the author of Acts does not elsewhere consider Paul (or Barn- 
abas) to be an apostle. In the narrative of Acts, Paul does not meet the 
criteria for an apostle set out in Acts 1:15-26. Acts 14:4 and 14:14 prob- 
ably preserve residues from a source used by the author.?!® The stories 


outside the temple (Acts 3). The portrayal of Paul in Acts 13-14 appears to establish 
a rather precise parallel between Peter and Paul, anticipating the transition in the 
narrative from a focus on Peter to a focus on Paul. 

216 The Epistula Apostolorum explains the name Paul as a translation of Saul. (On the 
relation of the Epistula Apostolorum to Acts, see below under Rome.) The author of Lk- 
Acts goes further, however, to emphasize the distinctly Roman character of the name. 
This emphasis conforms to the author’s pro-Roman attitude and identification of Paul 
as a Roman citizen. 

217 Cf. 18:6; also above under Ephesus. 

218 oi ànóotohor Bagvapdc xal ITabAoc; the italicized words appear to be redactional. 
See above under Ephesus on Acts 19:13-16. 

219 The failure of the author to redact his sources carefully to make them consistent 
with his narrative themes has already been observed above in the Gallio and Artemis 
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associated with Iconium and Lystra used by the author were likely not 
about Paul and Barnabas, but about apostles (whoever they may have 
been) and perhaps the hostility that their mission provoked in these 
cities.” The speech of Paul, which contains themes similar to Acts 
17:22-31, and the dramatic expansion based on the legend about Zeus 
and Hermes are probably the author’s composition, intended to por- 
tray Paul’s confrontation with pagan religion.*! The miracle story as it 
stands in Acts 14:8-18 has been modeled after the similar healing by 
Peter in Acts 3, although it may have been associated with certain apos- 
tles (whoever they were) in the author’s sources. Despite the lack of dis- 
tinctly Pauline information evident in the author’s sources, the author 
has given Paul prominence over Barnabas, as at Pisidian Antioch. 

The final episode of the first half of Acts is the Jerusalem coun- 
cil. The author apparently has knowledge of certain details of the 
Jerusalem council associated with Paul.” Nevertheless, Paul plays lit- 
tle role in the actual council as narrated in Acts 15.” Instead Peter and 
James are given prominence to establish a unity between the Jerusalem 
church and the Gentile mission. The narrative in Acts portrays the 
Jerusalem council as a separation of the Way from the Pharisees (Acts 
15:5)—that is, one more step on the road from Jerusalem to Rome. 
Whether or not the so-called apostolic decree was actually associated 
with the Jerusalem council in the author’s sources cannot be deter- 
mined.” In any case, Paul’s dissemination of the decree in Acts 15:22— 
31 and 16:4 is probably redactional.*” The account of the council in 
Acts is determined by the compositional intentions of the author to por- 
tray the Gentile mission as an evolutionary continuation of the Jewish 
mission (rather than as a distinct mission field, which is the perspec- 
tive of Paul in Galatians). This evolutionary connection between the 
Jewish and Gentile mission is the pattern on which the author bases 
Paul’s own mission in Acts 16-28. Neither the author’s account of the 


episodes, as well as in his portrayal of the relationship of Paul to Priscilla, Aquila, and 
Apollos. 

220 On this hostility, compare Lk 9:1-5 and 10:1-16. 

221 Tn these two speeches, Paul confronts pagan religiosity, both popular and philos- 
ophical. 

222 Compare Acts 15:1-29 with Galatians 2:1-10. 

223 Acts 15:12 appears to be a compositional link to the previously narrated mission of 
Paul and Barnabas. Contrast Gal 2:1—-10. 

224 Paul’s account in Galatians 2:1-10 does not mention it. 

225 Cf. Gal 2:10. 
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Jerusalem council nor the information out of which he has constructed 
his account suggests the influence of traditions preserved by a Pauline 
community. 


Rome 


The climax of the narrative of Acts is the founding of the Christian 
community at Rome based on the preaching of Paul and the decisive 
rejection of unbelieving Jews (28:17—-31). Acts 28:15 preserves informa- 
tion from the author’s sources about a community at Rome prior to 
Paul’s arrival.” The ‘we’ narrator that the author has used to estab- 
lish the framework for his account of Paul’s return to Jerusalem from 
Philippi’ and subsequent journey to Rome** disappears with Paul’s 
arrival in Rome (28:14-16), an arrival marked by a friendly greeting by 
certain Gde\qoi at Rome and a note about his lodging.” What follows 
in Acts 28:17-31 creates the impression that Paul is the first to proclaim 
the Christian gospel at Rome. Acts 28:21-22 implies a neutral position 
for the Jewish community at Rome concerning the Christian atgeouc 
based on second-hand knowledge from elsewhere. ‘This portrayal of the 
state of affairs at Rome is not consistent with the information from the 
author’s sources,’ but instead allows Paul to be the first to proclaim 


226 Such a non-Pauline origin for Christianity at Rome is corroborated by Paul’s letter 
to Rome. 

227 Acts 20:4-6; cf. 21:17-18; see above under Philippi. 

228 Acts 27:2; note that Aristarchus is mentioned in 20:4. 

229 The information preserved in Acts 18:2-3 suggests the presence of followers of 
Jesus at Rome prior to Paul’s arrival. See above under Corinth. The time reference 
in 28:30 may be derived from the author’s source. Nevertheless, the use of the ‘we’ 
narrator for the framework of the narrative in 20:4-28:16 in no way implies that the 
particular episodes connected with this journey are derived from this source. Each must 
be judged on its own merits. 

230 Acts 28:21-22 makes little sense in relation to 28:15. Although a Christian commu- 
nity already exists at Rome (28:15), Paul is the first to bring the message of this ‘party’ 
to the Jewish leaders at Rome, who until his arrival only have second-hand knowledge 
of this party. If the expulsion of Priscilla and Aquila from Rome (18:2-3) is connected to 
disturbances in the Jewish community at Rome involving Jewish-Christians (though the 
author himself may not have known this), then the neutral attitude of the Jewish leaders 
in 28:21~22 to the Christian sect is both historically unlikely and also unlikely to have 
been part of any story associated with Paul’s arrival in Rome available to the author. 
In Acts 28:17-28 the author has not carefully reconstructed the historical circumstances 
of Paul’s connection to Jewish and Christian communities at Rome (which the author 
might have deduced from the information he reports in 28:14-15, as well as 18:2—3), but 
rather has impressed the missionary persona of Paul upon the spread of the gospel to 
Rome. 
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the Christian message to the Jews at Rome.?*! For the author, Paul’s 
missionary persona defines the emergence of Christianity at Rome, the 
endpoint of the spread of the proclamation of the kingdom of God into 
the Graeco-Roman world.” 

The preceding narrative of Paul’s journey from Caesarea to Rome 
enhances Paul’s image as an agent of God divinely ordained to pro- 
claim the gospel at Rome.” Though Paul is a prisoner, his companions 
accord him remarkable status.” The account of the shipwreck, which 
has its conclusion in 28:4-6, places a divine seal on his innocence.?* 
The subsequent miracles on Malta (28:7—10) conclude with the compo- 
sitional theme of Paul receiving honor not only from the leading local 
official, but in this case also from all the inhabitants of the island.*° 
There is no residual information about Paul below the compositional 


231 Cf. the author’s portrayal of the Christian mission at Corinth and Ephesus, 
discussed above. 

232 Bag &oxatov tis yij¢ in Acts 1:8 is not a precise geographical designation, but is a 
reference to lands beyond Israel, that is, a reference to the Gentiles. The spread of the 
word éws éoxatov tis yñg is taken by the author of Lk-Acts to be a fulfillment of Isa 
49:6, which is quoted by Paul in Acts 13:47 with reference to the offer of salvation to 
the Gentiles. See Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 143, n. 9. When Paul announces 
at Rome to the unbelieving Jews that the message of salvation has been sent to the 
Gentiles, the author’s understanding of the spread of the message of salvation from 
Jews to Samaritans to Gentiles in Acts 1:8 has been accomplished. Note that Paul is 
the only character in Acts physically to visit all the major centers of Christianity in 
Acts. Paul is portrayed as specially chosen by God to be a witness to Jews and Gentiles. 
Compare Acts 1:8 with 9:15; 22:15; 23:11; 26:16, 22—23; cf. Lk 21:12-13. 

233 See especially Acts 27:24. 

234 See, e.g., Acts 27:42-44. 

235 See, e.g., the account by Josephus of his shipwreck on his voyage to Rome, which 
Josephus presents as a sign of God’s favor upon him (xatà soð modvoiav, Life 15). 
Josephus (Life 13-16) claims to have overcome the dangers of the sea, surviving a 
shipwreck, on a journey to Rome in service to his people. Shipwrecks, of course, were 
not uncommon, and the dangers of the sea were well-known, both as actual events and 
literary motifs. Paul himself claims to have been shipwrecked three times (see 2 Cor 
11:25). Shipwrecks played an important role in Hellenistic novels, and Lucian (see, e.g., 
How to Write History 4, 29) comments on the dangers of the sea that the historian in 
search of information is expected to brave. On Lucian and accounts of sea voyages, 
see Betz, Lukian von Samosata und das Neue Testament, pp. 171-74; see also note 194 above 
on Pliimacher’s understanding of the voice of the ‘we’ narrator. In the case of the 
account of the shipwreck in Acts, the author suggests a role played by Paul in relation 
to the centurion and sailors on board that corresponds more to the author’s portrayal 
of Paul’s relation to political authorities (see especially Acts 16:35-39; 21:37-40) than 
anything likely to have actually happened or to have been preserved in sources available 
to the author. 

236 See Haenchen (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 716) on the image of Paul conveyed by the 
author as Paul nears Rome. 
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level of the narrative that suggests that either the shipwreck or the 
events on Malta were connected to Paul in information available to 
the author.” For this journey to Rome, there is no need to suppose any 
information associated with Paul other than a brief notice indicating 
little more than Paul’s arrival at Rome.” The narrative of Paul’s jour- 
ney to Rome and foundational proclamation of Christianity at Rome 
is an authorial tour de force in the portrayal of Paul as the defining fig- 
ure of Christianity conceived as a unified movement from Jerusalem to 
Rome. 

The account of Paul as a political and religious prisoner at Jerusalem 
and Caesarea (Acts 21-26), of which Paul’s journey to Rome (chapters 
27 and 28) forms the conclusion, suggests the historiographical inten- 
tions of the author’s portrayal of Paul. The narrative in Acts 21-26 
incorporates two important pieces of information connected to the his- 
torical Paul. The drama at Jerusalem and Caesarea turns on a charge 
against Paul of rejecting the Jewish law (21:21, 28). The author asso- 
ciates this charge with Paul’s return to Jerusalem to present alms to 
his people.” These two pieces of information can be correlated with 
statements Paul himself makes concerning his return to Jerusalem bear- 
ing an offering,” probably for poor Jewish-Christians at Jerusalem,” 
to reconcile his Gentile mission to the Jewish-Christian community at 
Jerusalem headed by James.*” This offering to the saints in Jerusalem 
was intended, according to Paul, to refute the erroneous conclusions 
his Jewish-Christian opponents were drawing about his law-free gospel 
to the Gentiles.*° Information about this collection (interpreted by the 
author as alms for the Jewish people) and the associated charge proba- 


237 There is no evidence apart from Acts of a Pauline community having ever existed 
on Malta. In the absence of such a community, a Pauline social context for these 
stories cannot be demonstrated. The dramatic events of chapters 27-28 suggest not 
the voice of an eyewitness, but the voice of the author. See Lentz (Luke’s Portrait of 
Paul, pp. 139-70) on the social implications of the author’s portrayal of Paul’s transfer 
to Rome, as well as the historical probabilities surrounding Paul’s actual transfer to 
Rome. 

238 The tension between 28:15 and 28:21-22 suggests the use of some source for Paul’s 
journey to Rome. See above under Philippi on the ‘we’ narrator. 

239 Acts 24:17. Cf. 21:24. 

240 See Rom 15:25-32. 

241 Rom 15:26; see Gal 2:10. 

242 See Gal 2:1-14. 

243 This concern occupies the defense of his gospel in Romans, which concludes 
with his intention to go to Jerusalem to reconcile his Gentile mission to the church 
at Jerusalem (Rom 15:22-33). 
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bly came to the author through the source the author had about Paul’s 
return to Jerusalem.” 

This information about Paul is incorporated into the narrative of 
Acts not to defend Paul’s role in the Gentile mission to other Christians, 
but rather to portray Paul as a representative of Christianity over 
against Judaism.” The charge against Paul that he rejected the law was 
in fact characteristic of Paul’s conflict with other followers of Jesus in 
Antioch, Asia Minor and Rome about his role in the Gentile mission.?“° 
A suggestion of this context for the conflict is preserved in the words the 
author puts into the mouth of James,”"” but the charge has become for 
the author of Acts defined by the dispute between Paul and unbelieving 
Jews narrated in Acts 16~-20.* According to the author, unnamed 
informants**’ who are slandering Paul have created the tension between 
believing Jews at Jerusalem and Paul.” These informants are not other 
believers, but are the unbelieving Jews from the areas of Paul’s mission 
(Acts 21:27). Moreover, the slander is not about a law-free gospel to 
Gentiles”! but about Jewish observance of national customs.” These 
Jews charge Paul with teaching other Jews to violate Jewish national 
customs. ‘These Jews from the Diaspora thus align themselves with the 
unbelieving opposition to Paul and his mission at Jerusalem.” 

The author has viewed this charge through the eyes of a Graeco- 
Roman historian relating the customs of foreigners to his audience, 
not through the eyes of any form of ‘Pauline Christianity’ defining or 
defending itself against other forms of Christianity. In Acts 24:17 Paul 
claims to have returned to Jerusalem after many years for the purpose 


244 This source is likely the first-person account of Paul’s return to Jerusalem from 
Philippi. 

245 See also chapter 3 under Paul’s Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

246 See, e.g., Rom 3:8. 

247 Acts 21:17-25, esp. V. 21. 

248 Compare Rom 15:31a with 15:31b. For the author of Lk-Acts, only Paul’s dispute 
with unbelieving Jews is of interest. The author has conveyed little of the historical 
specificity connected to Paul’s return to Jerusalem with the collection, but has rather 
interpreted the issues associated with this return in terms of his understanding of the 
origin of Christianity over against Judaism. 

49 varyńðnoav, 21:21. 

250 The author makes it clear in 21:26 that these charges were false and that there 
were no grounds for any conflict between Paul and other Jewish believers. 

251 Contrast Paul’s portrayal of the dispute in Gal 2:1—10. 

252 Acts 21:21; cf. 21:28; 28:17. Paul’s actions in 21:26 are interpreted in this light. 

253 Compare 21:27-29 with 22:22; 23:1-5, 12; 24:1-9. 
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of presenting alms and offerings to his nation.» Paul’s collection for 
Jerusalem is for the author an example of his general piety toward 
his people and the temple,” the issue about which he is being falsely 
charged. What was historically primarily a conflict among followers of 
Jesus concerning the mission to the Gentiles—a conflict that Paul tried 
to resolve with the Gentile collection for the saints in Jerusalem—has 
become for the author of Lk-Acts a dispute between Christianity and 
Judaism involving loyalty to national customs. For the author of Acts, 
this understanding of the conflict motivates the dynamics of the trial 
of Paul*® leading to his anticipated death at Rome, events which in 
the narrative of Acts separate Christianity from Judaism.” Whether or 
not the author understood the historical context of this charge from 
his source, there is no need to suppose that the author has taken over 
this charge against Paul from any traditions of ‘Paulinism’ or ‘anti- 
Paulinism’ (as inner-Christian polemic) known to him.?* 


254 The future participle xoujowv indicates this purpose. Acts 20:16 suggests Paul’s 
desire to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost, but this does not indicate the purpose of his 
return. This reference to Paul’s bringing alms to his people should probably be taken 
as the author’s interpretation of information he has about Paul’s actual collection 
for the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, a collection that occupied his attention in the 
letters and motivated his return to Jerusalem (Rom 15:25-32). Knox (Chapters in a Life 
of Paul, pp. 43-52, esp. p. 51) has argued that the schema of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem 
in Acts suggests that the author has portrayed Paul’s offering as having been made 
in Acts 11:27-30, not in his final visit. Paul’s connection with the events in 11:27— 
30 does indeed pose difficulties in terms of the visits to Jerusalem Paul recounts in 
Galatians 1 and 2. Perhaps the author has in fact composed this visit in analogy with 
Paul’s final trip to bring offerings to his nation. Nevertheless, it is too much to say 
that Acts 11:27-30 ts the offering visit. In Acts 24:17 the author narrates Paul’s explicit 
intention to return to Jerusalem to present gifts. The author has not given this offering 
the symbolic significance that it had for Paul in terms of Christian unity, but instead 
reports Paul’s intention to bring gifts in the context of his defense against the charges of 
the unbelieving Jews. The author has not, however, omitted an offering from the story 
of Paul’s final visit to Jerusalem. 

255 For the author of Lk-Acts, almsgiving is characteristic of general piety. See, e.g., 
Cornelius (Acts 10:2) and Tabitha (Acts 9:36). The giving of alms is connected with the 
temple in Acts 3:2-5. 

256 The drama of Paul’s legal confrontations dominates the portrayal of Paul in 
Acts. Chapters 21-28 balance chapters 9, 13-14, and 16—20 (the missionary travels of 
Paul), but the content of the latter is dramatically constructed to foreshadow events 
at Jerusalem and Caesarea. Acts 13-14 sets up the Jerusalem council and the events of 
chapter 21 leading to the arrest of Paul; Acts 16—20 introduces Paul’s Roman citizenship 
and confrontation with Jews before Roman political authorities. 

257 See chapter 3 under Paul's Farewell Speech and the Literary Paulinism of Lk-Acts. 

258 In contrast, see the anti-Paulinism of the Pseudo-Clementines, an anti-Paulinism 
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The author of Lk-Acts treats the Jewish law as part of the ancestral 
customs of the nation® and as such to be respected but not universal- 
ized.?° In Acts 25:1-12 Paul is portrayed by the author as respecting 
the customs of the Jews,”*! not as a Jew but as a Roman: he claims to 
belong not under the jurisdiction of a Jewish court, but of a Roman 
court.” Paul’s appeal to Caesar, by rejecting Jewish authority over him, 
relativizes his proclaimed allegiance to the religious customs of his peo- 
ple. The author’s (historiographical) interest in the law of the Jews as 
a body of national customs** is evident in the association of the charge 
against Paul concerning the law with the temple, the political and reli- 
gious center of Judaism.*” Though the charge against Paul is initially 
presented in terms of the law (21:21), the focus is immediately shifted 
to the temple.” According to the author of Acts, Paul demonstrates his 
obedience to the law by entering the temple (21:22—26), and his sub- 
sequent orations focus on his relation to the temple.” ‘The Jewish law 


that reflects an inner-Christian controversy. See Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den 
Pseudoklementinen, pp. 187-96. 

259 See especially 28:17. Such national customs were of interest to Hellenistic histori- 
ans. See, e.g., Josephus Jewish War 1.25. See also Balch, “*...you teach all the Jews...to 
forsake Moses, telling them not to...observe the customs” (Acts 21:21; cf. 6:14), pp. 369- 
83. 
260 See especially Acts 26:3; also 15:1, 19-21; 22:3; 25:8. See also Vielhauer, ‘On the 
“Paulinism” of Acts,’ pp. 37-38. 

21 This respect extends to the presentation of alms to the nation, 24:17. 

262 The result of Paul’s trial is the transfer of his patria from Jerusalem to Rome. See 
Tajra, The Trial of St. Paul. A Juridical Exegesis of the Second Half of the Acts of the Apostles, esp. 
p. 201. The political and religious jurisdiction of the Jews and their law over Christians 
(who belong under the political authority of Rome) is denied. The kingdom of God 
(Acts 1:6; 20:25; 28:30-31) is not a Jewish political and/or religious reality. 

263 See, e.g., Acts 25:8; 26:4-23. 

26t The apostolic decree is noteworthy in this regard. The author interprets it as 
the respect Gentile Christians are to accord to Jewish customs (cf. Acts 15:21). The 
four prohibitions from the Jewish law enjoined upon the Gentiles are specifically those 
that the Jewish law applied to foreigners living among the Israelites. See Haenchen, 
The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 469-70. The Jewish law as a whole belongs to the national 
customs (é$y—see, e.g., Acts 6:14; 26:3; 28:17; cf. 16:21; 18:15) of the Jews. The author 
has separated the kngdom of God and the fulfilment of scripture from the political 
and religious identity of Judaism. 

265 Compare Acts 21:21 with 21:28; cf. 24:6. 

266 This shift indicates how the charge has become divorced from the original context 
of Paul’s ministry. 

267 See, e.g., Acts 21:27-29 and 22:17-21; 24:6 and 24:12-21; 26:19-23. Paul in Acts 
implies that the charge against him of bringing Gentiles into the temple, while in fact 
untrue, is founded on a wrong understanding of God’s intentions toward the Gentiles. 
Cf. Stephen’s attitude toward the temple (Acts 6:11-145 7:47-53). Paul specifically alludes 
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belongs to the constellation of Jewish religious customs centered on the 
temple, customs that the author (as a Hellenistic historian) respects but 
separates from Christianity and the message of the kingdom of God.?®8 
The proclamation of this message from Jerusalem to Rome, defining 
the emergence of Christianity, is the legacy of Paul according to Lk- 
Acts,?6 

Paul’s conversion is the linchpin of this portrayal of the legacy of Paul 
according to Lk-Acts.?”? An account of Paul’s conversion is repeated 
three times in Acts,”! and Paul’s commission to bear Jesus’ name before 
Gentiles, their kings, and the people of Israel?” defines the scope of 
Paul’s mission in Acts?” and is fundamental to his defense against the 


to Stephen (Acts 22:20) in his defense at Jerusalem. This defense consists of a claim that 
he received a vision while piously praying in the temple to go to the Gentiles (Acts 22:17— 
21). 
268 See, e.g., Stephen’s speech in Acts 7, especially 7:48-53 (cf. 17:22-31). Note that 
the theme of Paul’s confrontation with false or inadequate images of God runs through 
Acts (see also Acts 14:8-18; 19:23-40). It is not coincidental that in the narrative of Acts 
the conflict immediately preceding the Jews’ wrath about Paul’s supposed defiling of 
their temple is the wrath of certain artisans at Ephesus concerning Artemis and her 
temple. 

69 This proclamation brings the narrative of Acts to an end. Paul’s solemn pro- 
nouncement in Acts 28:25-28, culminating in the declaration yvwotòv obv gotw bpiv 
du toç EbvEeow åneotáàn TODTO TO owthorov Tot ðeoð: adtoi xal åàxovoovt (a declara- 
tion foreshadowed in Acts 13:46; 18:6; 19:9) signals the resolution of Paul’s confronta- 
tion with unbelieving Jews and thus the end of the narrative. The author’s intentions 
expressed in Lk 1:1-4, Acts 1:1-2, and Acts 1:8 (on the phrase éwc éoyatov tig ys, see 
note 232 above) have been realized in the message proclaimed by Paul in Acts 28:17-31. 
There is nothing missing in the ending of Acts, nor anything more to say. 

270 The portrayal of Paul’s encounter with Jesus as a conversion reflects the author’s 
conceptual differentiation between Christians and Judaism. For the author, Paul has 
fundamentally changed his allegiance on the road to Damascus. He goes to Damascus 
to exercise the religious and political authority of Jerusalem over followers of Jesus 
connected with the synagogues in Damascus. (On the historical difficulties with this 
portrayal, see, e.g., Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 71.) It is against Just such an 
extension of the authority of Judaism over followers of Jesus that as a Christian Paul 
appeals to Caesar (Acts 25:10-11). As a sign of his conversion, he humbly receives 
baptism (Acts 9:18; cf. 22:16). On the meaning of baptism for the author of Lk-Acts, 
see especially Acts 2:37-47; 8:36, 38; 16:31-34. On Paul’s conversion as a change of 
allegiance from one social group to another, see Segal, Paul the Convert. The Apostolate and 
Apostasy of Paul the Pharisee, pp. 17, 72-114. 

271 Acts g:I-19; 22:1-21; 26:9-18. See Löning, Die Saulustradition in der Apostelgeschichte, 
appendix 1 for a synopsis of the three passages. See Litdemann (Early Christianity according 
to the Traditions in Acts, pp. 106—116) for a recent summary of the issues in reconstructing 
sources for these passages. 

272 Acts 9:15; cf. 22:14-15; 26:17-18. 

273 Cf. Acts 1:8. Paul’s commission by Jesus corresponds to that commission given to 
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charges of unbelieving Jews in Acts 22~26.?” In Acts, Paul’s encounter 
with Jesus on the road to Damascus constitutes Paul’s persona as mis- 
sionary to Jew and Gentile. Unlike most of the other stories about Paul 
in Acts, there is evidence for an actual tradition of Paul’s call in early 
Christianity—a tradition that has a specific context. 

The Epistula Apostolorum preserves an account of Paul’s vision of Jesus 
that defines his commission to preach to the Gentiles.?” Common in 
the narratives of the Epistula Apostolorum and Acts is the association of 
Saul’s vision of Jesus with the persecution of believers at Damascus. 
Both accounts predict Paul’s suffering (as a reference to his death)” 
and identify Paul as a chosen instrument. However, differences in the 
narrative framework for these details indicate the literary independence 
of the two texts. In terms of the overall relation of Acts to the Epistula 
Apostolorum, the list of apostles in Ep. Ap. 2 does not agree with the list 
in Acts 1:13 (cf. 1:26). The prediction of the imprisonment of one of the 
apostles in Lp. Ap. 15, though similar to, has not been influenced by the 
narrative order of Acts 12:3-19. More specifically concerning Paul, in 
the Epistula Apostolorum the apostles (not Ananias) remove Paul’s blind- 
ness. Furthermore, in Acts, Paul is going from Jerusalem to Damascus 
when he receives the vision; in the Epzstula Apostolorum Paul is going 
from Cilicia to Damascus. In general, neither account preserves any- 
thing distinctive of the other’s composition.?” 

The Acts of Paul also preserves an account of Paul’s conversion.’ In 
this version of the story, Judas guides Paul into the Christian commu- 


the Twelve and in fact determines the unity of the proclamation of the gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome. 

274 Paul recounts his commission by Jesus before the people of Israel (Acts 22) and 
before King Agrippa (Acts 26). 

275 See Ep. Ap. 31 and 33. On the place of Paul and the Gentile mission in the Epistula 
Apostolorum, see Hornschuh, Studien zur Epistula Apostolorum, pp. 84-91. 

276 On Acts 9:16, cf. 20:22—24; 21:10-14. Paul’s farewell implies his death (Acts 20:25, 
37-38). 

277 See Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 1.38-40, 
for a comparison of the Epistula Apostolorum with Acts. The readiness with which the 
Epistula Apostolorum is taken to presuppose Acts is based on a wrong assessment of 
the importance of Acts before the end of the second century. Cf, e.g., Hengel, “The 
Titles of the Gospels and the Gospel of Mark,’ p.72. Since Acts can be dated as late as 
about 130 and the Epistula Apostolorum can be dated as early as 120, there is no obvious 
reason why the direction of influence should be assumed to go from Acts to the Epistula 
Apostolorum. When the accounts are Judged apart from the bias of the priority of Acts, 
no direction of dependence can be determined. 

278 See Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, rev. ed. (1992), 2.264. 
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nity.” Other than this shared character with the version of the story in 
Acts g (though in a quite different role) and the connection to Damas- 
cus shared by all three versions of the story, the details in the version 
in the Acts of Paul appear to be independent of the versions in Acts and 
the Epistula Apostolorum.° Common to all three narratives, however, is 
the point of the conversion: Paul’s integration into the company of the 
apostles.?*! 

Neither the story as preserved in the Epistula Apostolorum, nor in the 
Acts of Paul, nor in Acts suggests a social context of Pauline Christianity. 
Instead, the context of the story of Paul’s conversion appears to have 
been the integration of the memory of Paul into ‘non-Pauline’ forms of 
Christianity. In all three, the story of Paul’s conversion at Damascus is 
the basis for Paul’s acceptance by the apostles.” This story probably 
has its roots in the life of Paul, and Paul himself suggests the non- 
Pauline context of the story: 


I was unknown by face to the churches of Judea which are in Christ. They 
were only hearing that the one persecuting us formerly now proclaims the 
faith that formerly he was attempting to destroy.?° 


The Epistula Apostolorum, the Acts of Paul, and Acts apparently elaborate 
with different details a common tradition of how Paul was remembered 
by non-Pauline communities.” 

The elaboration of what was probably already during his own life- 
time a tradition of Paul’s conversion from persecutor to proclaimer took 
place in the context of the status that his death at Rome as a Christian 


279 Cf. Acts 9:11; also the role of Ananias in Acts 9:10-19. 

280 On the independence of the version in the Acts of Paul from that in Acts 9, see 
Rordorf, ‘Paul’s Conversion in the Canonical Acts and in the Acts of Paul,’ pp. 137-43. 
For a different assessment, see Bauckham, “The Acts of Paul: Replacement of Acts or 
Sequel to Acts?’ pp. 159-67. The form of the story in the Acts of Paul has probably been 
influenced by Gal 1:15-16. See Rordorf, ‘Paul’s Conversion in the Canonical Acts and 
in the Acts of Paul,’ p. 143. 

281 Judas in the Acts of Paul is probably the apostle Judas Thomas. See Rordorf, ‘Paul’s 
Conversion in the Canonical Acts and in the Acts of Paul,’ p. 142. 

282 The basis for Paul’s acceptance by Cephas in Gal 1:18 is unclear, probably because 
Paul intends to avoid any implication that his call required validation by the apostles at 
Jerusalem. 

283 Gal 1:22-23. 

8+ On the connection of Acts 9:1-22 with Gal 1:23, cf. e.g. Loning, Die Saulustradition 
in der Apostelgeschichte, pp. 48-53; Burchard, Der dreizehnte Zeuge, pp. 126-28; the caution 
of Liidemann (Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts, p. 113) in avoiding a too 
precise reconstruction of the history of the tradition at this point is well taken. 
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brought to him as a preeminent missionary to the Gentiles.” Both the 
Epistula Apostolorum and Acts portray suffering (as a reference to death) 
as the consequence of Paul’s vision of Jesus. The close connection of 
Paul’s image as a missionary and as one who died for Jesus at Rome 
is evident in the status Paul has for Clement of Rome. For Clement, 
Paul is, alongside Peter, preeminent as one who endured suffering even 
to death to proclaim the gospel—though the Christian communities at 
Rome were not Pauline.” 


But let us pass from ancient examples to those who contended for the faith 
in our own time. It was due to jealousy and envy”®’ that the greatest and 
most righteous pillars (of the Church) were persecuted and contended to 
the death. Let us set before our eyes the good apostles. There was Peter, 
who because of unrighteous jealousy endured not just one or two but many 
hardships, and having thus borne his witness, went to the place of glory he 
deserved. Because of jealousy and strife, Paul showed how to win the prize 
of patient endurance: seven times he was in bonds, he was banished, he 
was stoned, he became a messenger (of the gospel) in both east and west, 
and earned well-merited fame for his faith; for he taught righteousness to 
the whole world, having traveled to the limits of the west; and when he 
had borne his witness before the rulers, he departed from the world an 
outstanding example of patient endurance.”® 


Clement’s portrayal of Paul, alongside that portrayal in Acts and the 
Epistula Apostolorum, suggests that the tradition of Paul’s call or con- 
version, his universal mission, and his death at Rome as a Christian 
became the basis for his emergence as an apostle of such status as to 
be placed alongside Peter and the Twelve in early forms of Christianity 
not determined by Paulinism.”° 


285 This status associated with his death is evident in the deutero-Pauline letters. For 
perhaps the earliest example of this, see Col 1:24. See Betz, ‘Paul’s “Second Presence” 
in Colossians,’ esp. p. 513. 

286 Rom 15:22-24 suggests that the Jesus movement had made its way to Rome years 
before Paul arrived. On Paul’s memory in non-Pauline communities, note also Ignatius, 
who remembers Paul as preacher and as one who died for Jesus at Rome, though 
Antioch was not a specifically Pauline community (see especially Gal 2:11-14; cf. Acts 
11:20-21). See note 289 below. 

287 Clement is citing the example of Peter and Paul to combat the discord which 
has arisen at Corinth. Clement describes the root problem of this discord as envious 
persecution of the righteous. 

288 7 Clem 5. Cited according to the translation by Robert M. Grant and Holt 
H. Graham (The Apostolic Fathers. A New Translation and Commentary). This passage is 
independent of the narrative of Acts. The tradition of Paul’s death at Rome has been 
elaborated by Clement as an example of patient endurance. 

289 On the influence of Paul’s death on the elaboration of Paul’s image in the deutero- 
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For the author of Lk-Acts, the story of Paul’s conversion is inter- 
preted to designate Paul as God’s chosen instrument?” to define the 
emergence of Christianity over against Judaism. Paul belongs with 
John, Jesus, and the Twelve as the endpoint of the history of the early 
proclamation of the kingdom of God in the Graeco-Roman world. This 
is the legacy of Paul according to Lk-Acts. Pauline traditions, move- 
ments, or communities do not determine this legacy in early Chris- 
tianity. Instead, this legacy is a literary construct created to serve the 
author’s intention to narrate an ordered account of the events that have 
recently taken place concerning the preaching of the Christian mes- 
sage.”*! However, with the emergence of Acts as an authoritative text 
alongside the Irenaean collection of gospels and Pauline letters at the 
end of the second century, the legacy of Paul according to Lk-Acts was 
granted an importance for the reconstruction of Paul’s place in early 
Christianity far beyond what is warranted by the author’s actual infor- 
mation about Paul. 


Pauline letters, see note 285 above. Cf. also Ignatius, whose Paulinism consists largely of 
a desire to follow Paul’s steps to death at Rome as a Christian. For Ignatius, Paul shares 
with Peter the status of one who died at Rome for the sake of the gospel. See Ign. Rom. 
4 and Ign. Eph. 12. 

290 oxevog éxdoyij¢ epitomizes Paul’s life and death for Jesus. See Ep. Ap. 31. 

291 See Lk 1:1-4; Acts 26:26. 
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LK-ACTS AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS IN THE SECOND CENTURY 


The prominence of Paul in the New Testament—in which the Jesus of 
the four gospels stands alongside the Paul of the Acts of the Apostles 
and the collection of Pauline letters—has exerted an enormous influ- 
ence on the construction of Christian origins. As a result of the shape 
of the New ‘Testament, Jesus and Paul (by default) have become the 
two central figures for reconstructing the beginning of Christianity. In 
the traditional construction of Christian origins—what is basically a 
recitation of the story presupposed by the shape of the New Testament 
canon read in terms of the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles— 
Jesus announced the Gospel, and this Gospel was spread throughout 
the Roman world by Paul and the other apostles.! This proclamation 
of the Gospel, preserved in the sacred texts of the New Testament, was 
then defended against heresy by the church fathers.? In the revision 
of this picture undertaken since the Enlightenment, the harmonious 
agreement of canon and history has been taken apart, but the frame- 
work has largely remained in place. Critical reconstructions of Chris- 
tian origins have tended to posit the alternative of Jesus (in one way 
or another reconstructed from the canonical gospels)? or Paul (recon- 
structed in one way or another from the Pauline letter collection and 
the Acts of the Apostles)' as the individual in whom the essence of the 
new religion is to be found. Ironically, this choice between Jesus and 
Paul, no matter how critically the actual New Testament documents 


' See especially Adv. haer. 3.1.1, cited below and discussed in detail in chapter 2. 

? This construction of Christian origins forms the framework for Eusebius’s history 
of the church. 

3 On the role the hypothetical document Q (reconstructed from pieces of the New 
Testament gospels) has played in the reconstruction of the religion of Jesus and his 
followers, see, e.g., Mack, A Myth of Innocence, pp. 53-55; idem, Who Wrote the New 
Testament? The Making of the Christian Myth, pp. 47-53; idem, The Lost Gospel. The Book 
of Q and Christian Origins, e.g., pp. 106-7. Crossan (The Historical Jesus, e.g., pp. 383-94) 
has given prominence to non-canonical sources to recontstruct the religion of Jesus, but 
see the response of Allison (Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 1-33). 

* See, e.g., chapter 1 above on FE C. Baur. 
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are treated, is determined by the construction of early Christianity pre- 
supposed by the shape of the New Testament canon. 

There is reason to question the adequacy of this critical reshuffling 
of Jesus and Paul, tied as it is to the shape of the New Testament, 
for understanding Christian beginnings. The New ‘Testament is not a 
reservoir of materials preserving in some form or another the essence 
of Christianity from which its beginnings can be discovered.° Instead, 
the New ‘Testament itself, in which Paul is prominent, is already a con- 
struction of Christian origins that emerged out of competing second- 
century attempts to define a normative apostolic tradition on the basis 
of which Christianity could be defended against perceived heresy. ‘This 
second-century dispute about Christian origins that determined the 
shape of the New Testament canon involved Christian intellectuals and 
Christian leaders attempting to arbitrate authentic Christian doctrine, 
practice, and history itself: The outlines of this second-century dispute 
about the origin of Christianity—a dispute in which Lk-Acts became 
the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles—need to be high- 
lighted if the study of Christian beginnings is to be brought into proper 
relationship to the texts and characters of the New Testament, particu- 
larly that of Paul. 

How the Gospel according to Matthew, the Gospel according to 
Mark, the Gospel according to Luke, and the Gospel according to John 
came to define the Gospel of Jesus alongside a collection of Pauline let- 
ters in the second century is a process whose development is too often 
mapped by presupposing the end in the beginning. The anachronistic 
assumption that Lk is a gospel and Acts is a narrative that presupposes 
the importance of a collection of Pauline letters mistakes the construc- 
tion of the origin of Christianity proposed by Irenaeus for the situation 
in which the author of Lk-Acts wrote. The shape of the Christian New 
Testament is a reconfiguration of the relationship of literary texts on 


> That the New Testament is presumed to contain, in one way or another, the 
essence of Christian origins is evident in the way Christian history is often recon- 
structed. Early Christian history, whether understood in terms of the expansion of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire or the development of Christian theology, is often 
construed as a religious phenomenon whose connection to the New Testament needs 
to be explained in terms of evolutionary development. In the Eusebian model, this 
development is either positive (orthodox) or negative (heretical). 

€ For example, Jervell (The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles, esp. pp. 1-10) begins 
his study of the theology of the Acts of the Apostles with the anachronistic statement: 
“Luke had already written a Gospel...” (See also his comments on pp. 116-17.) See 
chapter 2 above under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. 
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the basis of specific theories of Christian origins, a debate about origins 
whose background lies in the diversity of first-century Judaism. For rea- 
sons that can no longer be recovered with any certainty, an unknown 
author sometime around 70 C.E. wrote what has come to be known 
as the Gospel according to Mark. The author wrote anonymously and 
gave no clear indication of the literary precursors to this work, but sim- 
ply introduced this work with the heading dex tot evayyedtov Inoot 
Xeuotod viot deot—‘the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, son 
of God.’ Whatever the author’s intentions in constructing this account 
of ‘beginnings,’ the text was not immediately received as a ‘gospel’— 
certainly not the Gospel according to Mark—nor was it recognized at 
first as an entirely satisfactory basis for interpreting the religious signif- 
icance of Jesus. Instead, although much of its content was more or less 
accepted, its narrative conception of Jesus was judged to be inadequate. 

Some years later, the author of the text now known as the Gospel 
according to Matthew undertook a major revision of the text of Mk. 
This author introduced this work as Bios yevéoews "Inoot Xetotot 
viod Aavid viot “ABeadpu—‘the book of the origin of Jesus Christ, son of 
David, son of Abraham.’ Whereas the narrative of Mk begins with the 
baptism of the adult Jesus (an event which according to the text of Mk 
constitutes Jesus as the son of God and differentiates Jesus from John 
the Baptist), the text of Mt begins by tracing the genealogy of Jesus 
from the Jewish patriarch Abraham and recounts his miraculous birth 
by the divine spirit to Mary and Joseph. This beginning suggests that 
the author of Mt intended to give a more satisfactory account of the life 
of Jesus and thus of the identity of the followers of Jesus. Also written 
anonymously, the text of Mt characterizes neither itself nor its literary 
precursors as ‘gospels.’ 

For neither the text of Mt nor the text of Mk does the authority of 
the text depend on the identity of its author. Rather, their authority 
is two-fold. First, they preserve the oral proclamation of the gospel 
by Jesus. According to the text of Mk, the ‘gospel of Jesus Christ’ in 
Mk 1:1 is in fact that gospel proclaimed by Jesus in Galilee (Mk 1:14).’ 
Second, the point of departure for each in narrating the life of Jesus is 
the Jewish scriptures.® Jesus’ relation to first-century Judaism determines 
the identity of the followers of Jesus presupposed by both texts. For the 


7 Cf. Mt 28:16-20. 
8 Note Mk 1:2 — xadag yéyoantoa èv tH Hoaig t xeogrty (just as it is written in 
Isaiah the prophet’); cf. Mt 1:1-17; also, e.g., 1:22; 2:17. 
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author of Mk, the end of this age is expected in connection with the 
imminent return of Jesus and the destruction of the Jewish temple by 
the Romans. Although the connection between the past of Jesus and 
the present of the church has become more problematic for the author 
of Mt (there are, for example, the two commissions of the apostles in 
Mt), the author of Mt has not abandoned the life of Jesus (determined 
as it is by Judaism) as a means for defining the religion of his followers.° 
Neither the text of Mk nor the text of Mt identifies itself as Christian, 
though both are concerned with beginnings associated with Jesus the 
Messiah. 

The first twenty chapters of the text that has come to be known as 
the Gospel according to John, like the texts of Mk and Mt, were written 
anonymously and also recount a life of Jesus determined by Judaism as 
a means for defining the religion of his followers. Jn probably presup- 
poses knowledge of Mk on the part of at least some of its readers.'° To 
a much greater extent than Mt, however, Jn appears to have revised the 
‘beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, son of God’ in Mk 1:1. Whereas 
Mk had defined beginnings in terms of the gospel of Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed in Galilee, Jn conceptualized beginnings in terms of the pre- 
existent Logos—év doyxi] Hv 6 Ayos (‘in the beginning was the word’). 
Sometime after the composition of the main body of the text (chapters 
1—20), a subsequent editor or editors expanded the work with chap- 
ter 21. This chapter ends with an explicit appeal to the identity of the 


° On the understanding of the connection between Jesus and the church in the text 
of Mt, see Betz, “Phe Sermon on the Mount in Matthew’s Interpretation,’ pp. 279-89. 
In the abrupt ending of Mk, the fear provoked by Jesus’ absence stands alongside the 
expectation of seeing Jesus in Galilee and the imminent expectation of the return of 
Jesus associated with the destruction of the temple by the Romans (see chapter 3 under 
Jesus’ apocalyptic discourse and the coming of the kingdom). Such an ending is possible only as 
long as the absence of Jesus is not perceived to disrupt the connection between the life 
of Jesus and the life of the believer. The two mission charges in Mt, one to the Jews (Mt 
10:5-6) and one to the Gentiles (Mt 28:19), suggest that already the connection between 
the life of Jesus and the life of his followers was beginning to lose the immediacy it had 
for the author of Mk. 

Although Paul on the whole took little notice of stories about the life of Jesus 
(though he does apparently refer to the sayings of Jesus now and then; see, e.g., 
1 Cor 7:10; 1 Thess 4:15), his proclamation of the religious significance of Jesus as 
the resurrected Christ also included the expectation of the imminent return of Jesus. 
As a result, the continuing absence of Jesus was a problem for some of those who 
believed Paul’s message. See, e.g., 1 Thess. 4:13-5:11. On Paul’s attempt to define the 
religion he proclaimed, see Betz, ‘Christianity as Religion: Paul’s Attempt at Definition 
in Romans,’ pp. 210-34. 

10 See Bauckham, ‘John for Readers of Mark,’ pp. 147-71. 
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author as the basis for the authority of the text. Because the text was 
written by the beloved disciple, according to Jn 21:24, it is true. This 
expansion suggests the problem of authority that would come to be 
attached to written texts about Jesus. This problem of authority would 
have a significant impact on the direction in which beginnings associ- 
ated with Jesus the Messiah would be reconstructed by later Christians. 

Both Mk and Mt were written anonymously. Sometime early in the 
second century, however, Christians supplied these texts with the names 
of authors, and details about the composition of the narratives were 
added. In this Christian hagiography, the apostles began to emerge 
as defining figures of distinctly Christian origins belonging to a past 
whose historical contours were no longer clearly seen. The Christian 
author Papias, writing sometime before about 130,'! reports that Mark, 
identified as a follower of the apostle Peter, wrote the text of Mk. The 
apostle Matthew wrote the text of Mt. According to Papias:' 


Mark, having become Peter’s translator, wrote accurately, though not in 
order, the things either said or done by the Lord, as many things as he 
remembered. For he neither heard the Lord nor followed him, but later, as 
I said, followed Peter. Peter was accustomed to teach using chreiai [or: as 
the need arose], but did not as it were produce an ordered arrangement of 
the sayings of the Lord, so that Mark in no way erred by so having written 
some as he remembered...’ 


Matthew arranged the sayings in the Hebrew language, and each translated 
them as he was able." 


11 The date of Papias’s writing has been traditionally put around 130, but a date 
early in the second century has been suggested. See, e.g., Gundry, Mark, pp.1027-29, 
who argues for a date of 1o1-108. Against such an early date, however, there is no 
reason to be confident that Eusebius is well informed about the precise chronological 
relationship of Papias to Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp. Moreover, even if 
Eusebius is right in associating Papias with Clement of Rome and Ignatius (Hist. ecel. 
3.36.1-2; cf. 3.39.1), there is no need to conclude that Papias necessarily wrote his work 
on the sayings of the Lord prior to the death of either individual or even during the 
reign of ‘Trajan. A date between 101-108 suggests a precision that is not possible on the 
basis of the evidence available. 

12 The following comments on Papias summarize the discussion of Papias in chapter 
2 above under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. 

13 Médexos uèv Equyvevtis Héteou yevouevys, boa èuvnuóvevoev, dxnoibOs ëyoayev, 
ov pévtor TéEEL, TA VO Tod xveEiov ñ Aeyðévta ñ TEaydévta. oŭte yàp Txovoev Tob 
xvelov otte magnxordotvdynoev att, botegov dé, ws epyv, Tlétew Sg MEd tàs YEElaAs 
éxouito tag Ôaoxahiac, GAN oùy oneg olvTGEW TOV xvEeLaxdv moLobUEVos hoyiov, 
ote obdév fuaetev Mdexog ottws Evia yedwas öç aaeuvnuovevoev. See Eusebius, Hist. 
ecel. 3.39.15-16 (cited according to the edition by Kirsopp Lake, LCL). 


14 Mardatog uèv obv “EBoaids duakéxtw tà AdyLA. ovvetáčato, ńouńvevoev 8 aðtà ws 
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Thus both texts preserve apostolic preaching, but not without defect. 
Mark relied on the preaching of Peter so that his account of the life 
of Jesus lacks order (td&tc), though it is accurate (Gxeibac) according to 
Papias. Because Matthew wrote either in Hebrew (Aramaic) or in terms 
of the style of Jewish discourse (either sense is possible for ‘EBgotét ia- 
àéxto), there is a certain difficulty attached to the interpretation or 
translation of the text. These comments about the texts of Mk and 
Mt by Papias suggest the reason for the literary undertaking of Papias 
himself: Papias composed his own collection and interpretation of the 
sayings of Jesus to supplement these texts. According to Papias, he col- 
lected sayings of Jesus from the remembrances of those who had heard 
the other apostles. ‘Thus, Papias conceived oral and written traditions 
about Jesus as circulating under the authority of the apostles, not just 
Jesus. ‘Jesus said’ is now qualified by ‘according to this apostle, Jesus 
said.’ Neither the text of Mk nor the text of Mt was itself concerned 
with claiming an apostolic seal of authenticity upon their respective 
accounts of the life of Jesus." Papias’s comments give an indication of 
the direction the search for Christian origins would take in the sec- 
ond century: the creation of apostolic authority. ‘The apostles begin to 
emerge in the second century as normative figures around whom defi- 
nitions of Christianity begin to coalesce.'® For Papias, however, the texts 
of Mt and Mk are not yet authoritative gospels, and Pauline traditions 
have not been conceded a status equal to those of Jesus in understand- 
ing Christian religion. 

Papias’s criticisms of the texts of Mk and Mt are relatively subdued. 
A thorough critique of these early attempts to recount the life of Jesus as 
the basis of the religion of his followers was undertaken by the author 
of the two-volume work that has come to be known as the Gospel of 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. This two-volume work was probably 
completed sometime before about 130." Unlike the anonymous authors 


qv duvatosg Exaotos. See Eusebius, Hist. ecel. 3.39.15-16 (cited according to the edition 
by Kirsopp Lake, LCL). 

15 Mt 16:18, however, represents an advance in this direction over Mk. 

16 What has come to be known as the Gospel according to John underwent a similar 
expansion in terms of authority. Chapter 21 identifies chapters 1-20 with apostolic 
authority by rehabilitating Peter and identifying the author of the work as the beloved 
disciple, who may already have been identified with the apostle John. 

17 Conceptually, Lk-Acts belongs after Mk and Mt, but before Marcion (whom 
Tertullian places in Rome around 144; see Adversus Marcionem 1.19; Harnack, Marcion. 
Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott, pp. 19*-20*; see also idem, Marcion. The Gospel of the 
Alien God, pp. 15-20). In Lk-Acts, Paul is remembered for his mission and death; he 
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of Mk, Mt, and Jn 1-20, the author of Lk-Acts takes his starting 
point in Graeco-Roman culture, not Judaism. In the Christian New 
Testament, these two volumes are separated in terms of title, perceived 
genre, and relative place. The Acts of the Apostles does not follow 
the Gospel of Luke in the received grouping of New ‘Testament texts, 
but instead comes after the fourfold gospel collection (in which the 
Gospel according to Luke is placed third) and immediately before the 
Pauline letters (to which it serves as an introduction). Nevertheless, 
these two volumes were originally written as two parts of one narrative 
of Christian origins.'’* The author introduces the first volume of this 
work with a concise preface consisting of one long, well-balanced, 
periodic sentence in Greek defining his intentions: 


Inasmuch as many have attempted to compile a narrative about the events 
that have been accomplished among us, just as those who from the begin- 
ning were eyewitnesses and became servants of the word handed down to 
us, it seemed good for me also, most excellent Theophilus, since I have 
investigated from the beginning all things, to write for you accurately, in an 
orderly manner a narrative, in order that you might know the truth of the 
stories about which you have been informed. !° 


At the beginning of his second volume, there is a short secondary 
preface indicating the continuation of a single work: 


I wrote the first volume, Theophilus, about all that Jesus began to do and 
teach...?° 


In the author’s prefaces to his two-volume work, he provides a carefully 
defined conceptualization of the problem of constructing Christian ori- 
gins. 


is not important as a figure in inner-Christian polemics. Lk-Acts thus stands between 
Clement of Rome and Ignatius, on the one hand, and Marcion on the other. The date 
usually given for Papias’s comments, sometime in the second century before 130, is 
the most likely for Lk-Acts as well. That the author of Lk-Acts makes no use of the 
Pauline letters does not imply that Lk-Acts was written before collections of Pauline 
letters began to emerge in early Christianity. Instead, Lk-Acts provides evidence that 
such collections were not as important for defining ‘Pauline’ Christianity as has often 
been thought. 

'8 See chapter 3 under The Prefaces of Lk-Acts. 

19 -“Exeidijeo noroi éxexeionoav dvatéEaotar Sujyyow negi TOV MeANQOMoENLEVoV 
èv Hiv Toayudtwv, xadac magédsooav hptv ot dn’ Goyxiic aùtónta xal VANEETOL YEvOUEVOL 
tov Adyov, čðoëe xdpol Magnxohovdynxott åvwðev nãow GxoeIiPO> xaðegñs Cor yEc pat, 
xodtiote Oedqure, iva Emryvds negi Ov xatnxýðns AOywv tiv GopaAeiav. 

20 Tov pév TE@ToV Adyov éxomodunv megi návtwv, © Odqure, Ov HEEato 6 Incots 
Totetv te xal Sdcoxetv.. 
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The fundamental problem, according to this early Christian author, 
is that no one has yet succeeded in compiling a narrative to bring order, 
and thus historical reliability as that would be understood in Graeco- 
Roman culture, to the stories about the events associated with Jesus 
and his early followers.” Typical of such prefaces, the author of the 
two-volume work Lk-Acts takes note of previous literary efforts (moAAot 
émexetonoav—many have attempted’), but suggests he will do a better 
job. Among the previous narratives about events associated with Jesus 
that the author finds inadequate, the author implicitly includes the 
narrative of Mk, a major source for his own work. The author had 
no intention for his work to sit beside other narratives about Jesus as 
one among equals. 

He specifically lists his qualifications to do a better job. He claims 
to have investigated all things from the begining (xagynxodovdyxott 
àvwðev) so that he can write an accurate (dxeipdc), ordered (xad_Efjc) 
account. Moreover, he claims that eyewitness accounts (attomtat) are 
the basis for his narrative. These eyewitnesses have handed on a reliable 
tradition about the events associated with Jesus. These eyewitnesses 
include, according to the author, none other than the apostles, who 
were with Jesus from the beginning.” 

The author of Lk-Acts does not understand his own work or that 
of his predecessors as ‘gospels’ (in this he belongs to the same con- 
ceptual world as Papias), but instead as narratives about events (medy- 
uata) of the recent past. The precise events with which the author 
is concerned are characterized as ‘accomplished’ or ‘fulfilled.’ As his 
narrative unfolds, he offers a view of history as moving according 
to a recognizable divine plan from a Christian perspective. More- 
over, the author is not an anonymous conveyer of tradition. He speaks 
in the first person and writes self-consciously as a Christian, not a 
Jew.” 

The claim to have investigated carefully events of the recent past 
based on eyewitness accounts is a commonplace among Hellenistic his- 
torians offering an apology for the accuracy of their work (often against 
what is claimed to be the inferior efforts of others). Such an apology, 
of course, was often more rhetorical than substantial. Nevertheless, by 


21 What follows summarizes the discussion in chapter 3 above. 

22 See Acts 1:21-22. 

23 On the shift from first person to third person narrative after the prefaces, see 
chapter 3, note 43. 
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adopting this rhetorical stance toward his narrative, the author of Lk- 
Acts has identified the nature of his authority to narrate the truth about 
Christian origins: he claims to be a historian in terms understandable 
within the context of Hellenistic literature of the time. He claims to 
have adopted the standards for historical truth that would have been 
acknowledged by his close contemporaries for a narrative about the 
past.” The Jewish historian Josephus characterized his account of the 
Jewish War in such terms in hopes of increasing the credibility of his 
work for a Graeco-Roman audience. The Hellenistic satirist Lucian 
gives some indications of the expectations of such an audience. Writ- 
ing sometime before the end of the Parthian war of 162-165, Lucian 
turned his literary wit against the frivolous accounts of the war that 
were being passed off as serious histories. In his brief essay entitled How 
to Write History, Lucian (drawing on the historiographic tradition begun 
especially by Thucydides) summarized the requirements of a reliable 
history. 


[47] [The historian] should not bring together the events themselves hap- 
hazardly, but by inquiring about them diligently and at great personal 
expense. It is best if he is present and observes the events, but if not, he 
should pay attention to those who give the less biased account and whom 
one would infer least likely to take away from or add to what happened as a 
favor or out of hatred. Then let the historian be both discerning and skilled 
in putting together what is more likely to have taken place. 


[51] Above all, let him furnish a mind like a mirror: clear, glistening, accu- 
rately focused. Whatever the appearances of the actions he receives, let him 
also display them without distortion, discoloration, or misrepresentation. 
For what is to be said [by the historian] is not as some write for orators, but 
is so in reality and will speak for itself, for it has happened already. It only 
needs to be put in order and recounted. 


Of course, Lucian is talking about events of war; such events were the 
object of the investigation of the Jewish historian Josephus, but not the 
investigation of the author of Lk-Acts. The events that the author of 
Lk-Acts has chosen to investigate hardly constitute the object of inquiry 
of a typical political or military history. His intentions in claiming the 


24 In this he stands in contrast to Papias, who identifies himself in terms compatible 
with understanding Jesus as the founder of a philosophical school. Papias prefers oral 
tradition to that which is written in books and characterizes Peter’s teachings in terms 
of chreia. Papias’s five-volume work explaining the sayings of Jesus should probably be 
understood as an attempt to elaborate Jesus’ teachings as though he were a founder of 
a philosophical school. 
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standards for historical truth acknowledged in the context of Hellenistic 
culture lie elsewhere. 

These intentions are evident in the structure of his two-volume work. 
The author has subordinated the life of Jesus to an account of the 
spread of the proclamation of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome. 
The text of Mk ends with an angel at Jesus’ tomb sending a message 
for the disciples to meet Jesus in Galilee, presumably in anticipation 
(for the reader of the text) of Jesus’ imminent return. In contrast, 
the text of Acts begins with two angels asking the disciples why, after 
Jesus’ ascension from the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem, they remain 
staring into the sky. According to the narrative of Lk-Acts, the story is 
not yet at an end, for the proclamation of the gospel by his followers 
will define the beginning of Christianity. This gospel is carried forth 
primarily in the preaching of Peter and Paul, but the origin of the 
term ‘Christian’ is associated, according to the author, with Paul. ‘The 
author portrays the mission of Paul as central to the history of early 
Christianity, a Paul whose confrontation with unbelieving Jews comes 
to define Christianity as a distinct religion over against Judaism. No 
earlier texts about Jesus had taken much notice of Paul, nor had they 
required anything more than an account of the life of Jesus to define 
discipleship. 

In the narrative of Acts, Paul’s status as the figure in whom Christian 
religion is defined is not based on the importance of the Pauline letters 
for the author. The narrative of Acts was not originally intended to 
serve as an introduction to the Pauline letters, despite the impression 
created by the shape of the New Testament canon. The Pauline letters 
play little or no role in the author’s portrayal of Paul. The emergence 
of the Pauline letters as a basis on which to define Christian religion is 
a later development. The Paul of Acts is not a preacher of normative 
Christian doctrine (doctrine preserved in texts, an impression created 
by the New Testament canon), but someone who preaches a religion 
that is suitable for establishing a place for Christians in the Greek 
East under the imperial domination of Rome. Speaking in Athens, 
the symbolic center of Greek philosophy and culture, the Paul of Acts 
claims Hellenistic culture as the presupposition for Christianity.” 

The author of Lk-Acts intends to present to Theophilus, the indi- 
vidual addressed in his preface and presumably his literary patron, 


25 Acts 17:22-31; see Vielhauer, ‘On the “Paulinism” of Acts,’ p. 37. 
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an account of the origin of Christianity that separates Christianity 
from Judaism and establishes Christianity as a respectable religion in 
the Graeco-Roman world. Paul himself has become not only a Greek 
philosopher but also a Roman citizen in the author’s account of the 
origin of Christianity. In the narrative of Acts, Paul’s appeal to Caesar 
marks the decisive break between Christianity and Judaism.” With this 
appeal, Paul renounces the political and religious authority of Judaism 
and defines the patria of Christians in relationship to Rome.” Notwith- 
standing the actual historical umprobability of this portrayal of Paul, 
the author of Lk-Acts has constructed his account of Christian origins 
in such a way that the religion associated with following Jesus is no 
longer determined by an immediate encounter with the words of Jesus 
(whether preserved in a written text like Mk or oral stories about Jesus, 
both associated as they are with Judaism) but by an understanding of 
the Christian’s place in the history and culture of the Graeco-Roman 
world. ‘This place is determined by the author’s portrayal of the charac- 
ter of Paul. This construction of Paul’s role in Christian origins seems to 
have been carried out not as a polemic against other Christian groups, 
but in relation to the failure of previous accounts of the life of Jesus 
to provide an adequate conception of Christianity in the context of 
Graeco-Roman culture. 

The author of Lk-Acts ends his narrative about the early history of 
Christianity, ‘the events that have been accomplished among us’ (Lk 
1:1), with Paul preaching the message of Jesus at Rome ‘unhindered.’ 
Paul stands under Roman protection proclaiming the word of the 


2 Acts 25:9-12. The strained relations between Jews and Rome in the first and 
second century—evidenced by the first Jewish revolt (which led to the destruction of 
the temple, an event of which notice is taken in the narrative of Lk-Acts; see Lk 21:20), 
by the revolt of the Jews in the Diaspora under Trajan, and by the second Jewish revolt 
in Palestine under Hadrian—suggest a plausible context for the author’s portrayal of 
Paul’s (and thus Christians’) allegiance to Rome (see especially Acts 25:10—11). On the 
Jewish revolts under Trajan and Hadrian, see Schtirer, The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B. C. - A. D. 135), revised English edition, 1.529-57. For possible 
links of the revolt in the Diaspora under ‘Trajan to messianic expectations among the 
Jews, see Fuks, ‘Aspects of the Jewish Revolt in a. D. 115-117,’ pp. 103-4; see also Hengel, 
“‘Messianische Hoffnung und politischer “Radikalismus” in der “jiidisch-hellenistischen 
Diaspora,” pp. 668-83. The revolt under Trajan was noteworthy for its violence. See 
Cassius Dio Roman History 68.32.1-2; Eusebius Hist. eccl. 4.2; Fuks, ‘Aspects of the Jewish 
Revolt in A. D. 115-117,’ pp. 102-3. 

27 Contrast Mt 23:2-3: “The scribes and the Pharisees sit in the chair of Moses; 
therefore all that they tell you, do and observe.” 

28 dxwmddtwe. 
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kingdom of God. Christianity has been given a distinct history over 
against Judaism, the kingdom of God has been placed in the context 
of the Roman Empire, and the narrative ends. Christian existence has 
been defined in relation to the mission of Paul in the Roman Empire, 
not the life of Jesus associated as it was with Palestine and Jerusalem. 
There is no need for a third volume. 

For the author of Lk-Acts, the apostles and Paul are not transparent 
conveyers of the gospel as proclaimed by Jesus, but are themselves deci- 
sive figures in the history of the proclamation of the kingdom of God— 
a proclamation that leads from the Judaism of Jesus to the Christian- 
ity of Paul. Though the author of Lk-Acts shared with other second- 
century writers an interest in the role of the apostles in the origin of 
Christianity, his particular solution was distinctive in the second cen- 
tury. In contrast to those who would come after him, his construction 
of Christian origins in relation to Paul and the apostles was not yet 
an apologetic history of texts, certainly not texts in a canon. On the 
other hand, his appeal to the standards for historiography of Hellenis- 
tic culture to understand Christianity in relation to Judaism set him 
apart from his predecessors. To þe sure, later second-century authors 
carried on the apologetic defense of Christianity in the context of Hel- 
lenistic culture. However, their arguments for Christianity were cast in 
terms of the ancient history of culture posed as an alternative between 
the two great givers of culture, Homer and Moses.” In this apologetic 
defense of Christianity, the historical problem of the (recent) relation- 
ship of Christianity to Judaism was glossed over as Christian apologists 
claimed the Jewish scriptures as the basis for the antiquity of Chris- 
tianity. Attempts to define specifically Christian origins in relation to 
Judaism and the Jewish scriptures became a matter of inner-Christian 
polemics in which particular constructions of Christian origins were 
correlated with collections of authoritative texts. In this inner-Christian 
dispute about the origin of Christianity, the two-volume narrative of Lk- 
Acts in fact played a decisive role; it did not, however, do so on its own 
terms, but as it served the needs of later Christians. The two volumes 
were separated and emerged as the Gospel according to Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Sometime around 140, the Christian Marcion proposed a theologi- 
cal standard for reconstructing Christian origins based on a collection 


29 See Droge, Homer or Moses?, e.g., pp. 9—11. 
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of Pauline letters.® Marcion deduced from the Pauline letters of his 
collection that the God of the Jews was not the same as the God of 
the Christians. Prior to Marcion, there is evidence for the circulation 
of some of the Pauline letters, but there is nothing that suggests these 
letters shared a status equal to traditions about Jesus.*! According to 
Marcion, however, Paul alone preached the true Gospel proclaimed by 
Jesus. In a manner not unlike Luther of the Protestant reformation, 
Marcion identified the struggle he saw in Paul’s letters between Paul 
and the Judaizers (the archetypal corrupters of the Gospel) with oppo- 
nents of his own time and concluded that the gospel preached by Paul 
had been falsified in the church. Marcion identified the other apostles 
as the villains in this falsification, and the root cause of the falsification 
was the corruption of the Christian Gospel with Judaism.” To recover 
the true Gospel preached by Jesus and Paul, Marcion rejected the Jew- 
ish scriptures and in their place edited a collection of Pauline letters 
and a single account of the life of Jesus to free Christianity from the 
influence of Judaism, which for him was the religion of a lesser God.” 
Marcion took the decisive step of correlating a history of Christianity 
with a collection of texts. In so doing, he identified a single written text 
as an authoritative gospel.” Although his gospel was in fact an edited 
form of the first volume of Lk-Acts, Marcion did not ascribe this gospel 


30 Marcion was not the first to make a collection of Pauline letters. On the basis of 
a careful study of the Marcionite text of the Pauline letters as attested by later church 
fathers, Clabeaux (A Lost Edition of the Letters of Paul; see especially his statement of the 
problem, pp. 1-6) has suggested that Marcion’s collection of Pauline letters was in fact 
based on a previously existing collection of Pauline letters. In contrast to previously 
existing collections of Pauline letters, Marcion’s significance lies in his reconstruction of 
Christian origins based specifically on a collection of Pauline letters used as evidence 
for ‘Pauline’ Christianity. 

3! Polycarp, e.g., is often cited as evidence for the status of the Pauline letters prior 
to Marcion. Polycarp, however, collected not only Pauline letters, but also the letters 
of Ignatius. Ignatius and Clement of Rome both wrote letters claiming authority by 
virtue of their position in the church. For both, Paul is cited as a preeminent example 
because of his death at Rome (see chapter 4 under Rome), but there is no reason to 
suppose that either accorded a special scriptural authority to the writings of Paul. Just 
as Marcion’s designation of a single text as an authoritative gospel is an innovation, so 
too is the status he accorded the Pauline letters alongside the words of Jesus. See von 
Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, p. 153. 

32 See Tertullian Adversus Marcionem 1.21; Harnack, Marcion. The Gospel of the Alien God, 
p. 91. 

33 According to Marcion, Paul received the true gospel by revelation. See Irenaeus 
Adv. haer. 3.13.1; cf. Gal 1:15-16; 2 Cor 12:1-5; von Campenhausen, The Formation of the 
Christian Bible, pp. 154-55; Harnack, Marcion. The Gospel of the Alien God, pp. 27, 91-92. 

34 See chapter 2 under Traditions of Authorship and Titles. 
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to anyone, nor did he take any notice of the narrative of Acts. Instead, 
Marcion joined this gospel to a collection of Pauline letters as norma- 
tive written texts, over against the Jewish scriptures and the Jewish fal- 
sification of the Gospel in the church. Marcion thus made it clear, as 
had the author of Lk-Acts in his own way, that texts about Jesus could 
not stand alone, but required a normative interpretation of apostolic 
tradition. For Marcion, the Pauline letters provided this interpretation. 

Marcion’s specific construction of Christian origins, though it gained 
many followers and persisted for centuries, faced several problems. 
First, it was based on a theological postulation of a fundamental differ- 
ence between the God of the Jews and the God of the Christians, or the 
God of the Jewish scriptures and the God of the Christian Gospel. The 
importance of the Jewish scriptures for many second-century Christians 
could not so easily be set aside. For example, without the Jewish scrip- 
tures, Christianity had no lineage and was subject to the accusation 
of being a ‘new’ religion, something to be avoided if respect was to 
be gained in Hellenistic culture. Second, other texts similar to Mar- 
cion’s gospel (that is, the text of Mk and the text of Mt, not to men- 
tion the text of Jn) were associated with apostles other than Paul, and 
many Christians were not ready to jettison Peter, John, and the rest of 
the apostles in favor of Paul, nor the gospels attributed to Mark and 
Matthew in favor of Marcion’s single gospel. For many, Marcion’s col- 
lection of scripture could not be a suitable basis on which to define 
Christianity. Third, his construction of Christian origins was a chal- 
lenge to the authority of other Christian leaders. 

An important intellectual response to Marcion’s canon and recon- 
struction of Christian origins came from Irenaeus, writing about 185 
from Lyons.” In a five-volume work, Irenaeus set out to expose and 
refute what he identified as knowledge falsely so-called; the work has 
come to be known as Against Heresies, and in traditional understand- 
ings of early Christianity, it has often been considered a comprehensive 
‘Christian’ refutation of the so-called ‘Gnostics.’ Instead, however, it 
is a systematic construction of a normative Christian history to estab- 
lish one form of late second-century Christianity as the true church 
founded on the deposit of truth left by all the apostles. This deposit 
was preserved in a specific collection of texts. After refuting the logic of 
those whom he labels heretics in volumes one and two, Irenaeus turned 


35 See chapter 2 under Irenaeus. 
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to the task of defining a normative apostolic tradition in book three on 
the basis of which he could refute the heretics’ claims to be the ones 
preserving apostolic truth. Against Marcion, Irenaeus interpreted apos- 
tolic tradition not through the Pauline letters, but through the narrative 
of the second volume of Lk-Acts construed as the ‘Acts of the Apos- 
tles.’ Irenaeus’s construction of a normative Christian history took the 
form of a defense of all the apostles, certain written texts attributed to 
them, and the bishops supposedly appointed by them and their succes- 
sors. These formed a unified standard of truth against which all heresy 
could be intellectually driven from the church. To construct his geneal- 
ogy of apostolic truth and the true preaching of the Gospel, he recon- 
figured the pieces of tradition that were available to him from earlier 
generations of Christians, filled in what was missing, and constructed a 
suitable account of the origin of Christianity. In this undertaking, the 
second volume of Lk-Acts, obscure prior to the writing of Irenaeus, 
became crucial. The Acts of the Apostles emerged as the decisive text 
for what became the construction of Christian origins preserved in the 
shape of the New Testament. 

Marcion claimed that all the apostles but Paul had falsified the 
Gospel. Yet Marcion identified the Gospel of Paul with an edited form 
of the first volume of Lk-Acts. Marcion was not the only opponent of 
Irenaeus who acknowledged the value of the first volume of Lk-Acts 
for stories about Jesus. Whether these heretics were favorably disposed 
toward Paul (Valentinians) or not (certain Jewish-Christian groups who 
opposed Paul), this use of stories from the text of Lk provided the basis 
for Irenaeus to refute theories of Christian origins that set Paul over 
against the other apostles. Irenaeus rescued the second volume of Lk- 
Acts from obscurity and argued that this text, having been written by 
the same author who wrote a reliable gospel, demonstrated that all the 
apostles preached the same doctrine. Irenaeus called this text the Acts 
of the Apostles, a title that makes little sense in terms of the narra- 
tive of Lk-Acts. The designation, however, perfectly suited Irenaeus’s 
apologetic against heresies. The Acts of the Apostles provided what he 
considered to be an irrefutable demonstration of apostolic unity in the 
proclamation of the Gospel. What for the author of Lk-Acts had been 
the second volume of a description of the historical development of 
Christianity out of Judaism in the context of Hellenistic culture became 
for Irenaeus the basis for a static construction of Christian origins based 
on the unity of all the apostles in the proclamation of the Gospel deliv- 
ered to them by Jesus. 
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Specifically, the Acts of the Apostles proved two things for Irenaeus. 
First, since all the apostles agreed in preaching the same doctrine, all 
the gospels written by the apostles (or their followers) had to be in fun- 
damental agreement. Irenaeus thus formulated the idea that the four 
written gospels are a normative deposit of apostolic truth on the basis 
of which the true Gospel could be derived. Each supplies important 
parts of this true Gospel. For Irenaeus, the first volume of Lk-Acts, the 
Gospel according to Luke in relation to the texts of Mt, Mk, and Jn, is 
now just one among four equals. Irenaeus supplemented his ‘historical’ 
argument for the four gospels based on the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles with the first theological argument for the normative perfec- 
tion of a fourfold canon of gospels. Just as, according to Irenaeus, there 
are four corners of the world and the divine cherubim are four-faced, 
so there must be four gospels: no more, no less. Plurality and unity exist 
in the fourfold canon of gospels in relation to the divine perfection of 
the created order.” 

Second, the Acts of the Apostles proves that Paul was in agreement 
with the other apostles and therefore that the Pauline letters belong 
alongside (and are to be interpreted in the context of) a plurality of 
gospels written by the other apostles. ‘Thus the Irenaean construction 
of Christian origins is mirrored in the canon of four gospels from the 
apostles, alongside a collection of Pauline letters, held together by the 
Acts of the Apostles in what has become the New Testament. This 
construction of Christian origins was the basis for the authority of 
bishops who could trace their lineage to these apostles. 

Irenaeus’s collection of four gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Pauline letters lacked one important piece of historical informa- 
tion. Whereas the gospels according to Mark, Matthew, and John were 
firmly connected to specific apostles in traditions known to Irenaeus, 
the texts of Lk and Acts lacked this connection. Prior to Irenaeus, the 
text of Lk appears to have been only loosely connected to the apostles 
based on the author’s claim in his preface to be dependent on eyewit- 
nesses. Its use by groups hostile to Paul suggests it was not connected to 
a follower of Paul. Consequently, Irenaeus not only supplied the title for 
the second volume of Lk-Acts, he produced a biography for the author 
of the Gospel according to Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. The Luke 
who wrote the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles was none other than 


36 Ado. haer. 3.11.8-9. 
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Luke the companion of Paul, mentioned in some of the Pauline letters. 
This identification established the reliability of Irenaeus’s construction 
of Christian origins. 

At the beginning of book three of Against Heresies, Irenaeus gives his 
construction of Christian origins in terms of individuals and texts:*” 


Matthew also brought forth a written gospel among the Hebrews in their 
own language, while Peter and Paul were proclaiming the gospel at Rome 
and laying the foundation of the church. After their departure, Mark, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, himself also handed down to us in writing 
what was proclaimed by Peter. Luke also, the companion of Paul, set down 
in a book the gospel preached by him. Afterwards, John, the disciple of 
the Lord, who also reclined on his breast, himself also published the gospel 
while he was staying at Ephesus in Asia.** 


In this passage, Irenaeus fills out the information he received from 
Papias about Mt and Mk, adds information he has received about 
John, and fits Luke into the apostolic history in relation to Paul. He 
provides a geographical and a chronological explanation for the ori- 
gin of the four gospels based on the preaching of the apostles. Most 
importantly, he connects Peter and Paul at Rome and thus parallels 
Luke as the companion of Paul with Mark as the companion of Peter. 
The lack of traditional information about the author of the Gospel of 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles is evident in the paucity of infor- 
mation Irenaeus actually relates about Luke, particularly in relation to 
what he recounts about Mt, Mk, and Jn. He supplies this Luke with 
a biography derived from those Pauline letters that associate a cer- 
tain Luke with Paul. This ‘Pauline’ Luke conveniently supports the 
image of Paul constructed by Irenaeus against Marcion. The sup- 
posed connection of the author of the Acts of the Apostles to Paul 
has caused a great deal of mischief in attempts to reconstruct Chris- 
tian origins since Irenaeus. The correlation of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles with a ‘Pauline’ Luke has given the legacy of Paul as portrayed in 


37 What follows summarizes the discussion of this passage in chapter 2 above under 
Traditions of Authorship and Titles. 

38 [3.1.1] “O uèv 8 Matatog v tots Efßoaiois ti iðig adtdv Siaréxtw xai your 
ëńveyxev evayyedtov, tot Méteov xai tod IMaviov èv Poun evayyertCouévwv nai eus- 
MoUVTMOV Thy Exxdnyoiav. Metà dé thv tovtov EE0Sov, MéeExos, 6 pantis xai EouNvevtis 
Tléteov, xai aùtòs tà bro TlétQov xnQvoodueva. EyyEdqacs utv magadédsmxev. Kai Aov- 
nag dé, 6 AxdAoudos Maviov, tò bx’ éxeivov xnovooóuevov Ebayyéhov èv PIBAW xatéðeto. 
"Exetta Imdvvys, 6 patytys tot Kugiov, 6 xai èni tò otğðoc abtot åvaneowv, xal AdTOG 
eEedwxev tò evayyédov, èv Eqéow ts “Aciac duateibwv. Cited according to the edition 
by Rousseau and Doutreleau, Jrénée de Lyon. Contre les héréstes (Sources Chrétiennes). 
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Lk-Acts an importance in reconstructions of Christian origins that is 
unwarranted. 

The New ‘Testament canon of four gospels, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and certain Pauline letters preserves a narrow selection of early 
Christian texts that emerged on the basis of competing attempts to con- 
struct Christian origins in terms of Jesus and Paul. The idea that a his- 
tory of early Christianity can be correlated with a specific collection of 
texts has its origin in second-century apologetics. The New Testament 
itself represents a polemical construction of Christian origins proposed 
at the end of the second century to bring order to a diversity of reli- 
gious movements associated with Jesus. This construction of Christian 
origins, supported by a particular reading of the Acts of the Apostles, 
eventually led to the suppression of competing accounts of Jesus and 
the apostles and established the importance of a certain image of Jesus 
and Paul for understanding the origins of Christianity—ain fact for the 
definition of Christianity itself. 

The Irenaean presuppositions about Christian origins and the nature 
of the New Testament texts have been undermined by critical scholar- 
ship since the Enlightenment. Nevertheless, the New Testament con- 
strued either as canon or accidental collection has continued to pro- 
vide the basic building blocks for the search for Christian origins and 
the definition of Christianity. The essentialistic notion of “‘Christiani- 
ty’ that underpinned the apologetic construction of Christian origins in 
the second century continues to influence the search for Christian ori- 
gins and the investigation of early Christian traditions today. To define 
Christian origins in terms of the choice between Jesus and/or Paul; 
or to define Christian origins in terms of the correlation of texts with 
specific genealogical constructions of orthodoxy, heresy, or trajectories; 
to define Christian origins in terms of the search for the originating 
essence of Christianity in heroic individuals and primitive beginnings 
is to accept uncritically the categories established by second-century 
Christian polemics. ‘The importance of Paul for Christian origins is an 
intellectual construct of the author of Lk-Acts and Marcion, whose 
quite different understandings of the place of Paul in the origin of 
Christianity were synthesized in the Irenaean construction of Chris- 
tian origins mirrored in the Christian New Testament. The preserva- 
tion in the New Testament of these constructions of Christian origins 
centered on Paul has obscured the limits of the modern category of 
‘Pauline Christianity’ as descriptive of historical developments in early 
Christianity associated with Jesus and Paul. 
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